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LETTER OF DEDICATION. 


To CHARLES. JAMES WARD, Esa. 

It has long been one of my pleasantest antici- 
pations to look forward to the time when I might 
offer to you, my old and dear friend, some such 
acknowledgment of the value I place on your 
affection for me, and of my grateful sense of the 
many acts of kindness by which that affection 
has been proved, as I now gladly offer in this 
place. In dedicating the present work:ta you, I 
fulfill therefore a purpose which, fur some time 
past, I have sincerely desired to achieve; and, 
more than that, I gain for myself the satisfaction 
of knowing that there is one page, at least, of 
my book, on which I shall always look with un- 
alloyed pleasure—the page that bears your name. 

‘Ihave founded the main event out of which 
this story springs on a fact within my own 
knowledge. In afterward shaping the course of 
the narrative thus suggested, I have guided it, 
as often as I could, where I knew by my own 
experience, or by experience related to me by 
others, that it would touch on something real 
and true in its progress. My idea was that the 
more of the Actual I could garner up as a text to 
speak from, the more certain I might feel of the 
genuineness and value of the Ideal which was 
sure to spring out of it. Fancy and Imagina- 
tion, Grace and Beauty, all those qualities which 
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are to the work of Art what scent and color are 
to the flower, can only grow toward heaven by 
taking root‘in earth. Is not the noblest poetry 
of prose fiction the poetry of every-day truth? 

Directing my characters and my story, then, 
toward the light of Reality wherever I could 
find it, I have not hesitated to violate some of 
the conventionalities of sentimental fiction. For 
instance, the first love-meeting of two of the per- 
sonages in this book occurs (where the real love- 
meeting from which it is drawn occurred) in the 
very last place and under the very last circum- 
stances which the artifices of sentimental writing 
would sanction. Will my lovers excite ridicule 
instead of interest, because I have truly repre- 
sented them as seeing each other where hun- 
dreds of other lovers have first seen each other, 
as hundreds of people will readily admit when 
they read the passage to which I refer? Iam 
sanguine enough to think not. 

So again, in certain parts of this book where I 
have attempted to excite the suspense or pity of 
the reader, I have admitted as perfectly fit acces- 
sories to the scene the most ordinary street-sounds 
that could be heard, and the most ordinary street- 
events that could occur, at the time and in the 
place represented—believing that by adding to 
truth, they were adding to tragedy—adding by all 
the force of fair contrast—adding as no artifices of 
mere writing possibly could add, let them be ever 
so cunningly introduced by ever so crafty a hand. 

Allow me to dwell a moment longer on the 
story which these pages contain, 
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Believing that the Novel and the Play are twin- 
sisters in the family of Fiction; that the one is a 
drama narrated,as the other is a drama acted ; and 
that all the strong and deep emotions which the 
Play-writer is. privileged to excite, the Novel- 
writer is privileged to excite also, I have not 
thought it either politic or necessary, while ad- 
hering to realities, to adhere to every-day reali- 
ties only. In other words, I have not stooped so 
low as to assure myself of the reader’s belief in 
the probability of my story by never once calling 
on him for the exercise of his faith. Those ex- 
traordinary accidents and events which happen 
to few men seemed to me to be as legitimate 
materials for fiction to work with—when there 
was a good object in using them—as the ordi- 
nary accidents and events which may, and do, 
happen to us all. By appealing to genuine 
sources of interest within the reader’s own ex- 
perience, I could certainly gain his attention to 
begin with; but it would be only by appealing 
to other sources (as genuine in their way) be- 
yond his own experience that I could hope to 
fix his interest and excite his suspense, to oc- 
cupy his deeper feelings, or to stir his nobler 
thoughts. 

In writing thus—briefly and very generally 
(for I must not delay you too long from the 
story)—I can but repeat, though I hope almost 
unnecessarily, that I am now only speaking of 
what I have tried to do. Between the purpose 
hinted at here, and the execution of that purpose 
contained in the succeeding pages, lies the broad. 
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line of separation which distinguishes between 
the will and the deed. How far I may fall 
short of another man’s standard, remains to be 
discovered.. How far I have fallen short of my 
own, I know painfully well. 

One word more on the manner in which the 
purpose of the following pages is worked out— 
and I have done. 

Nobody who admits that the business of fiction 
is to exhibit human life can deny that scenes of 
misery and crime must of necessity, while hu- 
man nature remains what it is, form part of that 
exhibition. Nobody can assert that such scenes 
are unproductive of useful results when they are 
turned to a plainly and purely moral purpose. 
If I am asked why I have written certain scenes 
in this book, my answer is to be found in the 
universally accepted truth which the preceding 
words express. I havea right to appeal to that 
truth, for I guided myself by it throughout. In 
deriving the lesson which the following pages 
contain from those examples of error and crime 
which would most strikingly and naturally teach 
it, I determined to do justice to the honesty of 
my object by speaking cut. In drawing the two 
characters whose actions bring about the darker 
scenes of my story, I did not forget that it was 
my duty, while striving to portray them natu- 
rally, to put them toa good moral use; and at 
some sacrifice, in certain places, of dramatic 
effect (though I trust with no sacrifice of truth 
to Nature), I have shown the conduct of the 
vile, as always, in a greater or less degree, asso- 
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ciated with something that is selfish, contempti- 
ble, or cruel in motive. Whether any of my 
better characters may succeed in endearing them- 
selves to the reader, I know not; but this I do 
certainly know—that I shall in no instance cheat 
him out of his sympathies in favor of the bad. 

To those persons who dissent from the broad 
principles here adverted to; who deny that it is 
the novelist’s vocation to do more than merely 
amuse them; who shrink from all honest and 
serious reference, in books, to subjects which 
they think of in private and talk of in public 
everywhere; who see covert implications where 
nothing is implied, and improper allusions 
where nothing improper is alluded to; whose in- 
nocence is in the word, and not in the thought; 
whose morality stops at the tongue, and never 
gets on to the heart—to those persons, I should 
consider it loss of time, and worse, to offer any 
further explanation of my motives than the suffi- 
cient explanation which I have given already. 
I do not address myself to them in this book, 
and shall never think of addressing myself to 
them in any other. — 


Those words formed part of the original intro- 
duction to this novel. I wrote them nearly ten 
years since; and what I said then, I say now. 

‘*Basil’’? was the second work of fiction which 
I produced. On its appearance, it was con- 
demned off-hand by a certain class of readers as 
an outrage on their sense of propriety. Con- 
scious of having designed and written my story 
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with the strictest regard to true delicacy, as dis- 
tinguished from false, I allowed the prurient 
misinterpretation of certain perfectly innocent 
passages in this book to assert itself as offen- 
sively as it pleased, without troubling myself to 
protest against an expression of opinion which 
aroused in me no other feeling than a feeling of 
contempt. I knew that ‘‘Basil’’ had nothing to 
fear from pure-minded readers; and I left these 
pages to stand or fall on such merits as they pos- 
sessed. Slowly and surely, my story forced its 
way, through all adverse criticism, to a place in 
the public favor which it has never lost since. 
Some of the most valued friends I now possess 
were made for me by ‘‘Basil.’? Some of the 
most gratifying recognitions of my labors which 
I have received, from readers personally stran- 
gers to me, have been recognitions of the purity 
of this story, from the first page to the last. All 
the indulgence I need now ask for ‘‘Basil’’ is in- 
dulgence for literary defects, which are the re- 
sult of inexperience, which no correction can 
wholly remove, and which no one sees more 
plainly, after a lapse of ten years, than the 
writer himself. 

I have only to add that the present edition of 
this book is the first which has had the benefit of 
my careful revision. While the incidents of the 
story remain exactly what they were, the lan- 
guage in which they are told has been, I hope, 
in many cases greatly altered for the better. 

WILKIE COLLINS. 

HARLEY STREET, LONDON, July, 1862, 


Wuat am I now about to write? 

The history of little more than the events of 
one year, out of the twenty-four years of my life. 

Why do I undertake such an employment as 
this? 

Perhaps because I think that my narrative 
may do good; because I hope that one day it 
may be put to some warning use. I am now 
about to relate the story of an error, innocent in 
its beginning, guilty in its progress, fatal in its 
results; and I would fain hope that my plain 
and true record will show that this error was 
not committed altogether without excuse. When 
these pages are found after my death, they will 
perhaps be calmly read and gently judged, as 
relics. solemnized by the atoning shadows of the 
grave. Then the hard sentence against me may 
be repented of; the children of the next genera- 
tion of our house may be taught to speak chari- 
tably of my memory, and may often, of their own 
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accord, think of me kindly in the thoughtful 
watches of the night. 

Prompted by these motives, and by others 
which I feel but cannot analyze, I now begin 
my self-imposed occupation. Hidden amid the 
far hills of the far West of England, surrounded 
only by the few simple inhabitants of a fishing 
hamlet on the Cornish coast, there is little fear 
that my attention will be distracted from my 
task; and as little chance that any indolence on 
my part will delay its speedy accomplishment. 
I live under a threat of impending hostility, 
which may descend and overwhelm me, I know 
not how soon or in what manner. An enemy, 
determined and deadly, patient alike to wait 
days or years for his opportunity, is ever lurk- 
ing after me in the dark. In entering on my 
new employment, I cannot say of my time that 
it may be mine for another hour; of my life, 
that it may last till evening. 

Thus it is as no leisure work that I begin my 
narrative—and begin it, too, on my birthday! 
On this day I complete my twenty-fourth year 
—the first new year of my life which has not 
been greeted by a single kind word or a single 
loving wish. But one look of welcome ean still 
find me in my solitude-—the lovely morning look 
of Nature, as I now see it from the casement 
of my room. Brighter and brighter shines out 
the lusty sun from banks of purple, rainy cloud; 
fishermen are spreading their nets to dry on the - 
lower declivities of the rocks; children are play- 
ing round the boats drawn up on the beach; the 
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sea-breeze blows fresh and pure toward the shore 
—all objects are brilliant to look on, all sounds 
are pleasant to hear, as my pen traces the first 
lines which open the story of my life. 


II. : 


I am the second son of an English gentleman 
of large fortune. Our family is, I believe, one 
of the most ancient in this country. On my 
father’s side, it dates back beyond the Conquest; 
on my mother’s, it is not so old, but the pedigree 
is nobler. Besides my elder brother, I have one 
sister, younger than myself. My mother died 
shortly after giving birth to her last child. 

Circumstances, which will appear hereafter, 
have forced me to abandon my father’s name. 

Ihave been obliged in honor to resign it; and 
in honor Labstain from mentioning it here. Ac- 
cordingly, at the head of these pages, I have only 
placed my Christian name—not considering it of 
any importance to add the surname which I have 
assumed, and which I may, perhaps, be obliged 
to change for some other at no very distant period. 
It will now, I hope, be understood from the out- 
set why I never mention my brother and sister 
but by their Christian names; why a blank occurs 
wherever my father’s name should appear; why 
my own is kept concealed in this narrative, as it 
is kept concealed in the world. 

The story of my boyhood and youth has little 
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to interest—nothing that is new. My education 
was the education of hundreds of others in my 
rank of life. I was first taught at a public 
school, and then went to college to complete 
what is termed ‘‘a liberal education.” 

My life at college has not left me a single 
pleasant recollection. I found sycophancy estab- 
lished there as a principle of action; flaunting 
on the lord’s gold tassel in the street; enthroned 
on the lord’s dais in the dining-room. The most 
learned student in my college-—the man whose 
life was most exemplary, whose acquirements 
were most admirable—was shown me sitting, as 
a commoner, in the lowest place. - The heir to 
an earldom, who had failed at the last examina- 
tion, was pointed out a few minutes afterward, 
dining in solitary grandeur at a raised table, 
above the reverend scholars who had turned 
him back as a dunce. I had just arrived at the 
university, and had just been congratulated on 
entering ‘‘a venerable seminary of learning and 
religion.”’ 

Trite and commonplace though it be, I men- 
tion this circumstance attending my introduction 
to college, because it formed the first cause which 
tended to diminish my faith in the institution to 
which I was attached... I soon grew to regard 
my university training as a sort of necessary 
evil, to be patiently submitted to. I read for 
no honors, and joined no particular set of men. 
I studied the literature of France, Italy, and 
Germany; just kept up my classical knowledge 
sufficiently to take my degree; and left college 
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with no other reputation than a reputation for 
indolence and reserve. 

When I returned home, it was thought nec- 
essary, as | was a younger son, and could inherit 
none of the landed property of the family, except 
in the case of my brother’s dying without chil- 
dren, that I should belong to a profession. My 
father had the patronage of some valuable ‘‘liv- 
ings,’’ and good interest with more than one 
member of the government. The church, the 
army, the navy, and, in the last instance, the 
bar, were offered me to choose from. I selected 
the last. 

My father appeared to be a little astonished at 
my choice; but he made no remark on it, except 
simply telling me not to forget that the bar was 
a good stepping-stone to Parliament. My real 
ambition, however, was not to make a name in 
Parliament, but a name in literature. I had al- 
ready engaged myself in the hard but glorious 
service of the pen; and I was determined to perse- 
vere. The profession which offered me the great- 
est facilities for pursuing my project was the 
profession which I was Bea y to prefer. Sol 
chose the bar. 

Thus I entered life under the fairest auspices. 
Though a younger son, I knew that my father’s 
wealth, exclusive of his landed property, secured 
me an independent income far beyond my wants. 
I had no extravagant habits; no tastes that I 
could not gratify as soon as formed; no cares or 
responsibilities of any kind. I might practice 
my profession or not, just as I chose. I could 
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devote myself wholly and unreservedly to litera- 
ture, knowing that in my case the struggle for 
fame could never be identical—terribly, though 
gloriously identical—with the struggle for bread. 
For me, the morning sunshine of life was sun- 
shine without a cloud! 

I might attempt, in this place, to sketch my 
own character as it was at that time. But what 
man can say, ‘‘I will sound the depth of my own 
vices, and measure the height of my own vir- 
tues,’? and be as good as his word? We can 
neither know nor judge ourselves; others may 
judge, but cannot know us; God alone judges, 
and knows, too. Let my character appear—as - 
far as any human character can appear in its 
integrity in this world—in my actions, when I 
describe the one eventful passage in my life which 
forms the basis of this narrative. In the mean- 
time, it is first necessary that I should say more 
about the members of my family. Two of them, 
at least, will be found important to the progress 
of events in these pages. I make no attempt to 
judge their characters; I only describe them— 
whether rightly or wrongly, I know not—as they 
appeared to me. 


III. 


I ALWAYS considered my father—I speak of 
him in the past tense, because we are now sepa- 
rated forever; because he is henceforth as dead 
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to me as if the grave had closed over him—I al- 
ways considered my father to be the proudest 
man lever knew; the proudest man I ever heard 
of. His was not that conventional pride which 
the popular notions are fond of characterizing by 
a stiff, stately carriage; by a rigid expression of 
features; by a hard, severe intonation of voice; 
by set speeches of contempt for poverty and rags, 
and rhapsodical braggadocio about rank and 
breeding. My father’s pride had nothing of 
this about it. It was that quiet, negative, 
courteous, inbred pride, which only the closest 
observation could detect; which no ordinary 
observers ever detected at all. 

Who that observed him in communication 
-with any of the farmers on any of his estates 
who that saw the manner in which he lifted 
his hat when he accidentally met any of those 
farmers’ wives—who that noticed his hearty wel- 
come to the man of the people, when that man 
happened to be a man of genius—would have 
thought him proud? Onsuch occasionsas these, 
if he had any pride, it was impossible to detect 
it. Butseeing him when, for instance, an author 
and a new-made peer of no ancestry entered his 
house together — observing merely the entirely 
different manner in which he shook hands with 
each—remarking that the polite cordiality was 
all for the man of letters, who did. not contest 
his family rank with him, and the polite formal- 
ity all for the man of title, who did—you discov- 
ered where and how he was proud in an instant. 
Here lay his fretful point. The aristocracy of 
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rank, as separate from the aristocracy of ances- 
try, was no aristocracy for him. He was jeal- 
ous of it; he hated it. Commoner though he 
was, he considered himself the social superior of 
any man, from a baronet up to a duke, whose 
family was less ancient than his own. 

Among a host of instances of this peculiar 
pride of his which I could cite, I remember one, 
characteristic enough to be taken as a sample of 
all the rest. It happened when I was quite a 
child, and was told me by one of my uncles— 
now dead—who witnessed the circumstance him- 
self, and always made a good story of it to the 
end of his life. 

A. merchant of enormous wealth, who had re- 
cently been raised to a peerage, was staying at 
one of our country-houses. His daughter, my 
uncle, and an Italian abbé were the only guests 
besides. The merchant was a portly, purple- 
faced man, who bore his new honors with a curi- 
ous mixture of assumed pomposity and natural 
good-humor. The abbé was dwarfish and de- 
formed, lean, sallow, sharp-featured, with bright, 
bird-like eyes, and a low, liquid voice. He was 
a political refugee, dependent for the bread he 
ate on the money he received for teaching lan- 
guages. He might have been a beggar from the 
streets; and still my father would have treated 
him as the principal guest in the house, for this 
all-sufficient reason—he was a direct descendant 
of one of the oldest of those famous Roman 
families whose names are part of the history of 
the Civil Wars in Italy. 
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On the first day, the party assembled for din- 
ner comprised the merchant’s daughter, my 
mother, an old lady who had once been her gov- 
erness, and had always lived with her since her 
marriage, the new lord, the abbé, my father, 
and my uncle. When dinner was announced, 
the’ peer advanced in new-blown dignity to offer 
his arm as a matter of course to my mother. 
My father’s pale face flushed crimson in a mo- 
ment. He touched the magnificent merchant- 
lord on the arm, and pointed significantly, with 
a low bow, toward the decrepit old lady who had 
once been my mother’s governess. Then walk- 
ing to the other end of the room, where the pen- 
niless abbe was looking over a book in a corner, 
he gravely and courteously led the little, de- 
formed, limping language-master, clad in a long, 
threadbare black coat, up to my mother (whose 
shoulder the abbe’s head hardly reached), held 
the door open for them to pass out first with his 
own hand, politely invited the new nobleman, 
who stood half paralyzed between confusion and 
astonishment, to follow with the tottering old 
lady on his arm,.and then returned to lead the 
peer’s daughter down to dinner himself. He 
only resumed his wonted expression and manner . 
when he had seen the little abbe—the squalid, 
half-starved representative of mighty barons of 
the olden time-—seated at the highest place of the 
table by my mother’s side. 

It was by such accidental circumstances as 
these that you discovered how far he was proud. 
He never boasted of his ancestors; he never even 
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spoke of them, except when he was questioned 
on the subject; but he never forgot them. They 
were the very breath of his life; the deities of 
his social worship; the family treasures to be 
held precious beyond all lands and all wealth, 
all ambitions and all glories, by his children 
and his children’s children to the end of their 
race. 

In home-life he performed his duties toward 
his family honorably, delicately, and kindly. I 
believe in his own way he loved us all; but we, 
his descendants, had to share his heart with his 
ancestors—we were his household property as 
well as his children. Every fair liberty was 
given to us; every fair indulgence was granted 
to us. He never displayed any suspicion or any 
undue severity. We were taught by his direc- 
tion that to disgrace our family, either by word 
or action, was the one fatal crime which could 
never be forgotten and never be pardoned. We 
were formed, under his superintendence, in prin- 
ciples ot religion, honor, and industry; and the 
rest was left to our own moral sense, to our own 
comprehension of the duties and privileges of 
our station, There was no one point in his con- 
duct toward any of us that we could complain 
of; and yet there was something always incom- 
plete in our domestic relations. 

It may seem incomprehensible, even ridicu- 
lous, to some persons, but it is nevertheless true, 
that we were none of us ever on intimate terms 
with him. I mean by this, that he was a father 
fo us, but never a companion. There was some- 
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thing in his manner, his quiet and unchanging 
manner, which kept us almost unconsciously re- 
strained. I never in my life felt less at my ease 
—I knew not why at the time—than when I cc- 
casionally dined alone with him. I never con- 
fided to him my ‘schemes for amusement as a 
boy, or mentioned more than generally my ambi- 
tious hopes as a young man. It was not that he 
would have received such confidences with ridi- 
cule or severity—he was incapable of it; but 
that he seemed above them; unfitted to enter into 
them; too far removed by his own thoughts from 
such thoughts as ours. Thus all holiday councils 
were held with old servants; thus my first pages 
of manuscript, when I first tried authorship, were 
read by my sister, and never penetrated into my 
father’s study. 

Again, his mode of testifying displeasure 
toward my brother or myself had something ter- 
rible in its calmness, something that we never 
forgot, and always dreaded as the worst calam- 
ity that could befall us. 

Whenever, as boys, we committed some boyish 
fault, he never displayed outwardly any irrita- 
tion—he simply altered his manner toward us 
altogether. We were not soundly lectured, or 
vehemently threatened, or positively punished in 
any way; but, when we came in contact with 
him, we were treated with a cold, contemptuous 
politeness (especially if our fault showed a ten- 
dency to anything mean or ungentlemanlike) 
which cut us to the heart. On these occasions 
we were not addressed by our Christian names; 
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if we accidentally met him out of doors, he was 
sure to turn aside and avoid us; if we askeda 
question, it was answered in the briefest possible 
manner, as if we had been strangers. His whole 
course of conduct said, as though in so many 
words—You have rendered yourselves unfit to 
associate with your father, and he is now mak- 
ing you feel that unfitness as deeply as he does. 
We were left in this domestic purgatory for days, 
sometimes for weeks together. To our boyish 
feelings (to mine especially) there was no igno- 
miny like it, while it lasted. 

I know not on what terms my father lived 
with my mother. Toward my sister his de- 
meanor always exhibited something of the old- 
fashioned, affectionate gallantry of a former age. 
He paid her the same attention that he would 
_ have paid to the highest lady in theland. Heled 
her into the dining-room, when we were alone, 
exactly as he would have led a duchess into a 
banqueting-hall. He would allow us, as boys, 
to quit the breakfast-table before he had risen 
himself, but never before she had left it. Ifa 
servant failed in duty toward him, the servant 
was often forgiven; if toward her, the servant 
was sent away on the spot. His daughter was 
in his eyes the representative of her mother: the 
mistress of his house, as well as his child. It 
was curious to see the mixture of high-bred 
courtesy and fatherly love in his manner as he 
just gently touched her forehead with his lips 
when he first saw her in the morning. 

In person, my father was of not more than 
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middle height. He was very slenderly and deli- 
cately made; his head small, and well-set on his 
shoulders; his forehead more broad than lofty; 
his complexion singularly pale, except in moments 
of agitation, when I have already noticed its 
tendency to flush-all over in an instant. His 
eyes, large and gray, had something command- 
ing in their look; they gave a certain unchang- 
ing firmness and dignity to his expression not 
often met with; they betrayed his birth and 
breeding, his old ancestral prejudices, his chival- 
rous sense of honor, in every glance. It re- 
quired, indeed, all the masculine energy of look 
about the upper part of his face to redeem the 
lower part from an appearance of effeminacy, so 
delicately was it molded in its fine Norman out- 
line. His smile was remarkable for its sweet- 
ness—it was almost like a woman’s smile. In 
speaking, too, his lips often trembled as women’s 
do. If he ever laughed, as a young man, his 
laugh must have been very clear and musical; 
but since I can recollect him, I never heard it. 
Tn his happiest moments, in the gayest society, 
have only seen him smile. 

There were other characteristics of my fathe 
disposition and manner which I might mention; 
but they will appear to greater advantage, pex- 
haps, hereafter, connected with circumstances 
which especially call them forth. 
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IV. 


WHEN a family is possessed of large landed 
property, the individual of that family whe 
shows least interest in its welfare—who is least 
-fond of home, least connected by his own sym- 
pathies with his relatives, least ready to learn 
his duties or admit his responsibilities—is often 
that very individual who is to succeed to the 
family inheritance—the eldest son. 

My brother Ralph was no exception to this re- 
mark. We were educated together. After our 
education was completed, I never saw him, ex- 
cept for short periods. He was almost always 
on the Continent for some years after he left col- 
lege. And when he returned definitely to En- 
gland, he did not return to live under our roof. 
Both in town and country he was our visitor, not 
our inmate. ; 

I recollect him at school—stronger, taller, 
ndsomer than I was; far beyond me in popu- 
among the little community we lived with; 
st to lead a daring exploit, the last to aban- 
t; now at the bottom of the class, now at 
he top—just that sort of gay, boisterous, fine- 
looking, dare-devil boy whom old people would 
instinctively turn round and smile after as they 
passed him by in a morning walk. 

Then, at college, he became illustrious among 
rowers and cricketers, renowned as a pistol shot, 
dreaded as a single-stick player. No wine-par- 
ties in the university were such Wwine-parties as 
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his; tradesmen gave him the first choice of 
everything that was new; young ladies in the 
town fell in love with hi by dozens; young 
tutors, with a tendancy to dandyism, copied the 
cut of his coat and the tie of his cravat; even the 
awful heads of houses looked leniently on his de- 
linquencies. The gay, hearty, handsome young 
English gentleman carried a charm about him 
that subdued everybody. Though I was his fa- 
vorite butt, both at school and college, I never 
quarreled with him in my life. I always let 
him ridicule my dress, manners, and habits in 
his own reckless, boisterous way, as if it had 
been a part of his birthright privilege to laugh 
at me as much as he chose. 

Thus far my father had no worse anxieties 
about him than those occasioned by his high 
spirits and his heavy debts. But when he re- 
turned home—when the debts had been paid, and 
it was next thought necessary to drill the free, 
careless energies into something like useful dis- 
cipline—then my father’s trials and sie ties 
began in earnest. 

It was impossiblo to make Ralph comprehend” 
and appreciate his position, as he was desired 10 
comprehend and appreciate it. The steward 
gave up in despair all attempts to enlighten him 
about the extent, value, and management of the 
estates he was to inherit. A vigorous effort was 
made to inspire him with ambition; to get him 
to go into Parliament. He laughed at the 
idea. A commission in the Guards was next 
offered to him. He refused it, because he would 
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never be buttoned up in a red coat; because he 
would submit to no restraints, fashionable or 
military; because, in short, he was determined 
to be his own master, My father talked to him 
by the hour together about his duties and his 
prospects, the cultivation of his mind, the exam- 
ple of his ancestors; and talked in vain. He 
yawned and fidgeted over the emblazoned pages 
of his family pedigree whenever they were 
opened before him. 

In the country he cared for nothing but hunt- 
ing and shooting—it was as difficult to make him 
go to a grand county dinner-party as to make 
him gotochurch. In town he haunted the thea- 
ters, behind the scenes as well as before; enter- 
tained actors and actresses at Richmond; as- 
cended in balloons at Vauxhall; went about with. 
detective policemen, seeing life among pickpock- 
ets and house-breakers; belonged to a whist club, 
a supper club, a catch club, a boxing club, a 
picnic club, an amateur theatrical club; and, in 
ort, lived such a careless, convivial life that 
ther, outraged in every one of his family 
ices and family refinements, almost ceased 
peak to him, and saw him as rarely as possi- 
ble. Occasionally my sister’s interference recon- 
ciled them again for a short time; her influence, 

gentle as it was, was always powerfully felt for 
good, but she could not change my brother’s 
nature. Persuade and entreat as anxiously as 
she might, he was always sure to forfeit the pa- 


ternal favor again a few days after he had been 
restored. to it. 
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At last matters were brought to their climax 


by an awkward love adventure of Ralph’s with 
one of our tenants’ daughters. My father acted 
with his usual decision on the occasion. He de- 
termined to apply a desperate remedy: to let the 
refractory eldest son run through his career in 
freedom, abroad, until he had well wearied him- 
self, and could return homea sobered man. Ac- 
cordingly he procured for my brother an attaché’s 
place in a foreign embassy, and insisted on his 
leaving England forthwith. For once in a way, 
Ralph was docile. He knew and cared nothing 
about diplomacy; but he liked the idea of living 
on the Continent, so he took his leave of home 
with his best grace. My father saw him depart, 
with ill-concealed agitation and apprehension; 
although he affected to feel satisfied that, flighty 
and idle as Ralph was, he was incapable of vol- 
untarily dishonoring his family, even in his most 
reckless moods. 

After this we heard little from my brother. 
His letters were few and short, and generally 


ended with petitions for money. The only im- 


portant news of him that reached us, reached. us 
through public channels. 

He was making quite a Continental reputation 
--—a reputation, the bare mention of which made 
my father wince. He had fought a duel; he 
had imported a new dance from Hungary; he 
had contrived to get the smallest groom that 
ever was seen behind a cabriolet; he had carried 
off the reigning beauty among the opera-dancers 
of the day from all competitors; a great French 


mia 
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cook had composed a great French dish, and 
christened it by his name; he was understood to 
be the ‘‘unknown friend’’ to whom a literary 
Polish countess had dedicated her ‘Letters 
against the Restraint of the Marriage Tie’’; a 
female German metapbysician, sixty years old, 
had fallen (Platonically) in love with him, and 
had taken to writing erotic romances in her old 
age. Such were some of the rumors that reached 
my father’s ears on the subject of his son and 
heir! 

After a long absence, he came home on a visit. 
How well I remember the astonishment he pro- 
duced in the whole household! He had become 
a foreigner in manners and appearance. His 
mustachios were magnificent; miniature toys in 
gold and jewelry hung in clusters from his 
watch-chain; his shirt-front was a perfect fili- 
gree of lace and cambric. He brought with him 
his own boxes of choice liquors and perfumes; 
his own smart, impudent French valet; his own 
traveling book-case of French novels, which he 
opened with his own golden key. He drank 
nothing but chocolate in the morning; he had 
long interviews with the cook, and revolution- 
ized our dinner-table. All the French newspapers 
were sent to him by a London agent. He al- 
tered the arrangements of his bedroom; no sery- 
ant but his own valet was permitted to enter it. 
Family portraits that hung there were turned to 
the walls, and portraits of French actresses and 
Italian singers were stuck to the back of the 
canvases. Then he displaced a beautiful little 
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ebony cabinet which had been in the family 
three hundred years, and set up in its stead a 
Cyprian temple of his own, in miniature, with 
crystal doors, behind which hung locks of hair, 
rings, notes written on blush-colored paper, and 
other love-tokens kept as sentimental relics. His 
influence became all-pervading among'us. He 
seemed to communicate to the house the change 
that had taken place in himself, from the reck- 
less, rackety young Englishman to the super- 
exquisite foreign dandy. It was as if the fiery, 
effervescent atmosphere of the Boulevards of 
Paris had insolently penetrated into the old En- 
glish mansion, and ruffled and infected its quiet 
native air to the remotest corners of the place. 

My father was even more dismayed than dis- 
pleased by the alteration in my brother’s habits 
and manners—the eldest son was now further 
from his ideal of what an eldest son should be 
than ever. As for friends and neighbors, Ralph 
was heartily feared and disliked by them before 
he had been in the house a week. He had an 
’ jronically patient way of listening to their con- 
versation; an ironically respectful manner of 
demolishing their old-fashioned opinions, and 
correcting their slightest mistakes, which secret- 
ly aggravated them beyond endurance. It was 
worse still when my father, in despair, tried to 
tempt him into marriage, as the one final chance 
of working his reform; and invited half the 
marriageable young ladies of our acquaintance 
to the house for his especial benefit. 

Ralph had never shown much fondness at 
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home for the refinements of good female society. 
Abroad he had lived as exclusively as he possi- 
bly could among women whose characters ranged 
downward by infinitesimal degrees from the 
mysteriously doubtful to the notoriously bad. 
The highly bred, highly refined, highly accom- 
plished young English beauties had no charm 
for him. He detected at once the domestic con- 
spiracy of which he was destined to become the 
- victim. He often came upstairs at night into 
my bedroom; and while he was amusing him- 
self by derisively kicking about my simple 
clothes and simple toilet apparatus, while he 
was laughing in his old careless way at my quiet 
habits and monotonous life, used to slip in, pa- 
renthetically, all sorts of sarcasms about our 
young lady guests. To him their manners were 
horribly inanimate; their innocence, hypocrisy 
of education. Pure complexions and regular 
features were very well, he said, as far as they 
went; but when a girl could not walk properly, 
when she shook hands with you with cold fin- 
gers, when having good eyes she could not make 
a stimulating use of them, then it was time to 
sentence the regular features and pure complex- 
ions to be taken back forthwith to the nursery 
from which they came. For his part, he missed 
the conversation of his witty Polish countess, 
and longed for another pancake-supper with his 
favorite grisettes. 

The failure of my father’s last experiment 
with Ralph soon became apparent. Watchful 
and experienced mothers began to suspect that 
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my brother’s method of flirtation was danger- 
ous, and his style of waltzing improper. One or 
two ultra-cautious parents, alarmed by the laxity 
of his manners and opinions, removed their 

- daughters out of harm’s way by shortening their 
visits. The rest were spared any such necessity. 
My father suddenly discovered that Ralph was 
devoting himself rather too significantly to a 
young married woman who was staying in the 
house. The same day he had a long private in- 
terview with my brcther. What passed between 
them, I know not; but it must have been some- 
thing serious. Ralph came out of my father’s 
private study, very pale and very silent; ordered 
his luggage to be packed directly; and the next 
morning departed, with his French valet, and 
his multifarious French goods and chattels, for 
the Continent: 

Another interval passed; and then we had 
another short visit from him. He was still un- 
altered. My father’s temper suffered under this 
second disappointment. He became more fretful 
and silent; more apt to take offense than had 
been his wont. I particularly mention the 
change thus produced in his disposition, because 
that change was destined, at no very distant 
period, to act fatally upon me. 

On this last occasion, also, there was another 
serious disagreement between father and son; 
and Ralph left England again in much the same 
way that he had left it before. 

Shortly after that second departure, we heard 
that he had altered his manner of life. He had 
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contracted, what would be termed in the Conti- 
nental code of morals, a reformatory attachment 
to a woman older than himself, who was living 
separated from her husband when he met with 
her. It was this lady’s lofty ambition to be 
Mentor and mistress, both together! And she 
goon proved herself to be well qualified for her 
courageous undertaking. To the astonishment 
of every one who knew him, Ralph suddenly 
turned economical; and soon afterward actually 
resigned his post at the embassy, to be out of the 
way of temptation! Since that he has returned 
to England; has devoted himself to collecting 
snuff-boxes and learning the violin; and is now 
living quietly in the suburbs of London, still 
under the inspection of the resolute female mis- 
sionary who first worked his reform. 

Whether he will ever become the high-minded, 
high-principled country gentleman that my fa- 
ther has always desired to see him, it is useless 
for me to guess. On the domains which he is to 
inherit, I shall never perhaps set foot again; in 
the halls where he will one day preside as mas- 
ter, I shall never more be sheltered. Let me 
now quit the subject of my elder brother, and 
turn to a theme which is nearer to my heart; dear 
to me as the last remembrance left that I can 
love; precious beyond all treasures in my solitude 
and iny exile from home. 

My sister!—well may I linger over your be- 
loved name in such a record as this. A little 
further on, and the darkness of crime and grief 
will encompass me; here my recollections of you 
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kindle like a pure light before my eyes—doubly 
pure by contrast with what lies beyond. May 
your kind eyes, love, be the first that fall on 
these pages, when the writer has parted from 
them forever! May your tender hand be the 
first that touches these leaves, when mine is 
cold! Backward in my narrative, Clara, where- 
ever I have but casually mentioned my sister, 
the pen has trembled and stood still. At this 
place, where all my remembrances of you throng 
upon me unrestrained, the tears gather fast and 
thick beyond control; and, for the first time 
since I began my task, my courage and my 
calmness fail me. 

It is useless to persevere longer. My hand 
trembles; my eyes grow dimmer and dimmer. 
I must close my labors for the day, and go forth 
to gather strength and resolution for to-morrow 
on the hill-tops that overlook the sea. 


¥,, 


My sister Clara is four years younger than I 
am. In form of face, in complexion, and—ex- 
cept the eyes—in features, she bears a striking 
resemblance tomy father. Her expression, how- 
ever, must be very like what my mother’s was. 
Whenever I have looked at her in her silent and 
thoughtful moments, she has always appeared 
to freshen, and even to increase my vague, child- 
ish recollections of our lost mother. Her eyes 
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have that slight tinge of melancholy in their 
tenderness, and that peculiar softness in their 
repose, which is only seen in blue eyes. Her 
complexion, pale as my father’s when she is 
neither speaking nor moving, hasinafar greater 
degree than his the tendency to flush, not merely 
in moments of agitation, but even when she is 
walking, or talking on any subject that interests 
her. Without this peculiarity, her paleness would 
be a defect. With it, the absence of any color 
in her complexion but the fugitive, uncertain 
color which I have described would to some eyes 
debar her from any claims to beauty. And a 
beauty perhaps she is not—at least, in the ordi- 
nary acceptation of the term. 

The lower part of her face is rather too small 
for the upper; her figure is too slight; the sensi- 
tiveness of her nervous organization is too con- 
stantly visible in her actions and her looks. She 
would not fix attention and admiration in a box 
at the opera; very few men passing her in the 
street would turn round to look after her; very 
few women would regard her with that slight- 
ingly attentive stare, that steady, depreciating 
scrutiny, which a dashing, decided beauty so 
often receives (and so often triumphs in receiv- 
ing) from her personal inferiors among her own 
sex. The greatest charms that my sister has on 
the surface come from beneath it. 

When you really knew her, when she spoke to 
you freely, as to a friend—then the attraction of 
her voice, her smile, her manner, impressed you 
indescribably. Herslightest words and her com- 
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monest actions interested and delighted you, you 
knew not why. There was a beauty about her 
unassuming simplicity, her natural—exquisitely 
natural—kindness of heart and word and man- 
ner, which preserved its own unobtrusive influ- 
ence over you, in spite of all other rival in- 
fluences, be they what they might. You missed 
and thought of her, when you were fresh from 
the society of the most beautiful and the most 
brilliant women. You remembered a few kind, 
pleasant words of hers when you forgot the wit 
of the wittiest ladies, the learning of the most 
learned. The influence thus possessed, and un- 
consciously possessed, by my sister over every 
one with whom she came in contact—over men 
especially —may, I think, be very simply ac- 
counted for in very few sentences. 

We live in an age when too many women ap- 
pear to be ambitious of morally unsexing them- 
selves before society by aping the language and 
the manners of men—especially in reference to 
that miserable modern dandyism of demeanor 
which aims at repressing all betrayal of warmth 
of feeling; which abstains from displaying any 
enthusiasm on any subject whatever; which, in 
short, labors to make the fashionable impertur- 
bability of the face the faithful reflection of the 
fashionable imperturbability of the mind. Wom- 
en of this exclusively modern order like to use 

slang expressions in their conversation; assume 

a bastard-masculine abruptness in their manners, 

a bastard-masculine license in their opinions; 

affect to ridicule those outward developments 
2—10 
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of feeling which pass under the general appella- 
tion of ‘‘sentiment.’? Nothing impresses, agi- 
tates, amuses, or delights them in a hearty, 
natural, womanly may. Sympathy looks ironi- 
cal, if they ever show it; love seems to be an 
affair of calculation or mockery or contemptuous 
sufference, if they ever feel it. 

To women such as these, my sister Clara pre- 
sented as complete a contrast as could well be 
conceived. In this contrast lay the secret of her 
influence, of the voluntary tribute of love and 
admiration which followed her wherever she 
went. 

Few men have not their secret moments of 
deep feeling—moments when, amid the wretched 
trivialities and hypocrisies of modern society, the 
image will present itself to their minds of some 
woman, fresh, innocent, gentle, sincere; some 
woman whose emotions are still warm and im- 
pressible, whose affections and sympathies can 
still appear in her actions and give the color to 
her thoughts; some woman in whom we could 
put as perfect faith and trust as if we were chil- 
dren; whom we despair of finding near the hard- 
ening influences of the world; whom we could 
scarcely venture to look for, except in solitary 
places far away in the country; in little rural 
shrines, shut up from society, among woods and 
fields, and lonesome boundary hills. When any 
women happen to realize, or nearly to realize 
such an image as this, they possess that univer. 
sal influence which no rivalry can ever approach, 
On them really depends, and by them is really 
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preserved, that claim upon the sincere respect 
and admiration of men on which the power of 
the whole sex is based—the power so often as- 
sumed by the many, so rarely Desscscod but by 
the few. 

It was thus with my sister. Thus, wherever 
she went, though without either the inclination 
or the ambition to shine, she eclipsed women 
who were her superiors in beauty, in accom- 
plishments, in brilliancy of manners and con- 
versation—conquering by no other weapon than 
the purely feminine charm of everything she said 
and everything she did. 

But it was not amid the gayety and grandeur 
of a London season that her character was dis- 
played to the greatest advantage. It was when 
she was living where she loved to live, in the old 
country-house, among the old friends and old 
servants who would every one of them have died 
a hundred deaths for her sake, that you could 
study and love her best. Then the charm there 
was in the mere presence of the kind, gentle, 
happy young English girl, who could enter into 
everybody’s interests, and be grateful for every- 
body’s love, possessed its best and brightest influ- 
ence. At picnics, lawn-parties, little country 
gatherings of all sorts, she was, in her own quiet, 
natural manner, always the presiding spirit of 
general comfort and general friendship. HKven 
the rigid laws of country punctilio relaxed be- 
fore her unaffected cheerfulness and irresistible 
good-nature. She always contrived —nobody 
ever knew how—to lure the most formal people 
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into forgetting their formality, and becoming 
natural for the rest of the day. Even a heavy- 
headed, lumbering, silent country squire was 
not too much for her. She managed to make 
him feel at his ease, when no one else would 
undertake the task; she could listen patiently to 
his confused speeches about dogs, horses, and the 
state of the crops, when other conversations were 
proceeding in which she was really interested; 
she could receive any little grateful attention that 
he wished to pay her—no matter how awkward 
or ill-timed—as she received attentions from any 
one else, with a manner which showed she con- 
sidered it as a favor granted to her sex, not as a 
right accorded to it. 

So, again, she always succeeded in diminish- 
ing the long list of those pitiful affronts and 
offenses which play such important parts in the 
social drama of country society. She was a per- 
fect Apostle-errant of the order of Reconcilia- 
tion; and wherever she went cast out the devil 
Sulkiness from all his strongholds—the lofty and 
the lowly alike. Our good rector used to call 
her his Volunteer Curate; and declare that she 
preached by a timely word or a persuasive look 
the best practical sermons on the blessings of 
peace-making that were ever composed. 

With all this untiring good-nature, with all 
this resolute industry in the task of making 
every one happy whom she approached, there 
was mingled some indescribable influence, which 
invariably preserved her from the presumption 
even of the most presuming people. I never 
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knew anybody venturesome enough—either by 
word or look—to take a liberty with her. There 
was something about her which inspired respect 
as well aslove. My father, following the bent of 
his peculiar and favorite ideas, always thought 
it was the look of her race in her eyes, the ascend- 
ency of her race in her manners. I believe it to 
have proceeded from a simpler and a better cause. 
There is a goodness of heart which carries the 
shield of its purity over the open hand of its 
kindness: and that goodness was hers. 

To my father, she was more, I believe, than 
he himself ever imagined—or will ever know, 
unless he should lose her. He was often, in his 
intercourse with the world, wounded severely 
enough in his peculiar prejudices and peculiar 
refinements—he was always sure to find the first 
respected, and the last partaken by her. He 
could trust in her implicitly, he could feel as- 
sured that she was not only willing, but able, 
to share and relieve his domestic troubles and 
anxieties. If he had been less fretfully anxious 
about his eldest son; if he had wisely distrusted 
from the first his own powers of persuading and 
reforming, and had allowed Clara to exercise her 
influence over Ralph more constantly and more 
completely than he really did, I am persuaded 
that the long-expected epoch of my brother’s 
transformation would have really arrived by 
this time, or even before it. 

The strong and deep feelings of my sister’s 
nature lay far below the surface—for a woman, 
too far below it. Suffering was for her silent, 
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secret, long enduring; often almost entirely void 
of outward vent or development. I never re- 
member seeing her in tears, except on rare and 
very serious occasions. Unless you looked at 
her narrowly, you would judge her to be little 
sensitive to ordinary griefs and troubles. At 
such times her eyes only grew dimmer and less 
animated than usual; the paleness of her com- 
plexion became rather more marked; her lips 
cloged and trembled involuntarily—but this was 
all: there was no sighing, no weeping, no speak- 
ing even. And yet she suffered acutely. The 
very strength of her emotions was in their silence 
and their secrecy. I, of all others—I, guilty of 
infecting with my anguish the pure heart that 
loved me—ought to know this best! 

How long I might linger over all that she has 
done for me’ As I now approach nearer and 
nearer to the pages which are to reyeal my fatal 
story, sol am more and more tempted to delay 
over those better and purer remembrances of my 
sister which now occupy my mind. The first 
little presents—innocent girlish presents—which 
she secretly sent to me at school; the first sweet 
days of our uninterrupted incre when the 
close of my college life restored me to home; her 
first inestimable sympathies with my fitst fugi- 
tive vanities of embryo authorship, are: throng- 
ing back fast and fondly on my thoughts; while I 
now write. 

But these memories must be calmed aid disci- 
plined. I must be collected and impartial over 
my narrative—if it be only to make that narra- 
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tive show fairly and truly, without suppression 
or exaggeration, all that I have owed to her. 

Not merely all that I have owed to her, but 
all that Iowe to her now. Though I may never 
see her again but in my thoughts, still she influ- 
ences, comforts, cheers me on to hope, as if she 
were already the guardian spirit of the cottage 
where I live. Even in my worst moments of 
despair, I can still remember that Clara is think- 
ing of me and sorrowing for me; I can still feel 
that remembrance, as an invisible hand of mercy 
which supports me, sinking; which raises me, 
fallen; which may yet lead me safely and tenderly 
to my hard journey’s end. 


VI. 


I HAVE now completed all the preliminary 
notices of my near relatives which it is neces- 
sary to present in these pages, and may proceed 
at once to the more immediate subject of my 
narrative. 

Imagine to yourself that my father and my 
sister have been living for some months at our 
London residence, and that I have recently 
joined them, after having enjoyed a short tour 
on the Continent. 

My father is engaged in his Parliamentary 
duties. We see very little of him. Commit- 
tees absorb his mornings—debates, his evenings. 
When he has a day of leisure occasionally, he 
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passes it in his study, devoted to his own affairs. 
He goes very little into society—a political din- 
ner, or a scientific meeting, is the only social 
relaxation that tempts him. 

My sister leads a life which is not much in 
accordance with her simple tastes. She is wearied 
of balls, operas, flower-shows, and all other Lon- 
don gayeties besides; and heartily longs to be 
driving about the green lanes again in her own 
little pony-chaise, and distributing plum-cake 
prizes to the good children at the Rector’s In- 
fant School. But the female friend who happens 
to be staying with her is fond of excitement; my 
father expects her to accept the invitations which 
he is obliged to decline; so she gives up her own 
tastes and inclinations, as usual, and goes into 
hot rooms, among crowds of fine people, hearing 
the same glib compliments, and the same polite 
inquiries, night after night, until, patient as 
she is, she* heartily wishes that her fashionable 
friends all lived in some opposite quarter of the 
globe, the further away the better. 

My arrival from the Continent is the most wel- 
come of events to her. It givesa new object and 
a new impulse to her London life. 

Tam engaged in writing an historical romance 
—indeed, it is principally to examine the locali- 
ties in the country where my story is laid that 
I have been abroad. Clara has read the first 
half-dozen finished chapters in manuscript, and 
augurs wonderful success for my fiction when it 
is published. She is determined to arrange my 
study with her own hands; to dust my books and 
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sort my papers herself. She knows that I am al- 
ready as fretful and precise about my literary 
goods and chattels,.as indignant at any interfer- 
ence of housemaids and dusters with my library 
treasures, asif I were a veteran author of twenty 
years’ standing; and she is resolved to spare me 
every apprehension on this score, by taking all 
the arrangements of my study on herself, and 
keeping the key of the door when I am not in 
need of it. 

We have our London amusements, too, as well 
as our London employments. But the pleasant- 
est of our relaxations are, after all, procured for 
us by our horses. We ride every day—some- 
times with friends, sometimes alone together. 
On these latter occasions we generally turn our 
horses’ heads away from the parks, and seek 
what country sights we can get in the neigh- 
borhood of London. The northern’ roads are 
generally our favorite ride. 

Sometimes we penetrate so far that we can bait 
our horses ata little inn which reminds me of 
the inns near our country home. I see the same 
sanded parlor, decorated with the same old sport- 
ing prints, furnished with the same battered, 
deep-colored mahogany table and polished elm- 
tree chairs, that I remember in our own village 
inn. Clara also finds bits of common, out. of 
doors, that look like owr common; and trees that 
might have been transplanted expressly for her 
from our park. 

These excursions we keep a secret; we like to 
enjoy them entirely by ourselves. Besides, if 
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my father knew that his daughter was drinking 
the landlady’s fresh milk, and his son the land- 
lord’s old ale, in the parlor.of a suburban road- 
side inn, he would, I believe, be apt to suspect 
that both his children had fairly taken leave of 
their senses. 

Evening parties I frequent almost as rarely as 
my father. Clara’s good nature is called into 
requisition to do duty for me as well as for him. 
She has little respite in the task. Old lady rela- 
tives and friends, always ready to take care of 
her, leave her no excuse for staying at home. 
Sometimes I am shamed into accompanying her 
a little more frequently than usual; but my old 
indolence in these matters soon possesses me 
again. I have contracted a bad habit of writing 
at night—I read almost incessantly in the day- 
time. It is only because I am fond of riding 
that I am ever willing to interrupt my studies, 
and ever ready to go out at all. 

Such were my domestic habits, such my regu- 
lar occupations and amusements, when a mere 
accident changed every purpose of my life, and 
altered me irretrievably from what I was then to 
what I am now. 

It happened thus: 
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I HAD just received my quarter’s allowance of 
pocket-money, and had gone into the City to 
cash the check at my father’s bankers. 
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The money paid, I debated for a moment how 
I should return homeward. First I thought of 
walking; then of taking a cab. While I was 
considering this frivolous point, an omnibus 
passed me, going westward. In the idle im- 
pulse of the moment, I hailed it, and got in. 

It was something more than an idle impulse 
though. If I had at that time no other qualifi- 
cation for the literary career on which I was 
entering, I certainly had this one—an aptitude 
- for discovering points of character in others; and 
its natural result, an unfailing delight in study- 
ing characters of all kinds, wherever I could 
meet with them. 

I had often before ridden in omnibuses to 
amuse myself by observing the passengers. An 
omnibus has always appeared to me to be a per- 
ambulatory exhibition-room of the eccentricities 
of human nature. I know not any other sphere 
in which persons of all classes and all tempera- 
ments are so oddly collected together, and so im- 
mediately contrasted and confronted with each 
other. To watch merely the different methods 
of getting into the vehicle and taking their seats, 
adopted by different people, is to study no in- 
complete commentary on the infinitesimal varie- 
ties of human character—as various even as the 
varieties of the human face. 

Thus, in addition to the idle impulse, there 
was the idea of amusement in my thoughts, as I 
stopped the public vehicle, and added one to the 
number of the conductor’s passengers. 

There were five persons in the omnibus when I 
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entered it. Two middle-aged ladies, dressed with 
amazing splendor in silks and satins, wearing 
straw-colored kid gloves, and carrying highly 
scented pocket-handkerchiefs, sat apart at the 
end of the vehicle, trying to look as if they occu- 
pied it under protest, and preserving the most 
stately gravity and silence. They evidently felt 
that their magnificent outward adornments were 
exhibited in a very unworthy locality, and 
among a very uncongenial company. 

One side, close to the door, was occupied by a 
lean, withered old man, very shabbily dressed in 
black, who sat eternally mumbling something 
between his toothless jaws. Occasionally, to the 
evident disgust of the genteel ladies, he wiped 
his bald head and wrinkled forehead with a 
ragged blue cotton handkerchief, which he kept 
in the crown of his hat. 

Opposite to this ancient sat a dignified gentle- 
man and a sickly, vacant -looking little girl. 
Every event of that day is so indelibly marked 
on my memory that I remember, not only this 
man’s pompous look and manner, but even the 
words he addressed to the poor squalid little 
creature by his side. When I entered the omni- 
bus, he was telling her in a loud voice how she 
ought to dispose of her frock and her feet when 
people got into the vehicle and when they got 
out. He then impressed on her the necessity in 
future life, when she grew up, of always having 
the price of her fare ready before it was wanted, 
to prevent unnecessary delay. Having delivered 
himself of this good advice, he began to hum, 
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keeping time by drumming with his thick Ma- 
lacca cane. He was still proceeding with this 
- amusement—producing some of the most acutely 
unmusical sounds I ever heard—when the omni- 
bus stopped to give admission to two ladies. 
The first who got in-was an elderly person—pale 
and depressed—evidently in delicate health. 
The second was a young girl. 


Among the workings of the hidden life within 
us which we may experience, but cannot explain, 
are there any more remarkable than those mys- 
terious moral influences constantly exercised, 
either for attraction or repulsion, by one human 
being over another? In the simplest, as in the 
most important affairs of life, how startling, 
how irresistible is their power! How often we 
feel and know, either pleasurably or painfully, 
that another is looking on us, before we have 
ascertained the fact with our own eyes! How 
often we prophesy truly to ourselves the ap- 
proach of a friend or an enemy, just before 
either have really appeared! How strangely 
and abruptly we become convinced, at a first in- 
troduction, that we shall secretly love this per- 
son and loathe that, before experience has guided 
us with a single fact in relation to their charac- 
ters! 

I have said that the two additional passengers 
who entered the vehicle in which I was riding 
were, one of them, an elderly lady, the other a 
young girl. As soon as the latter had seated 
herself nearly opposite to me, by her compan- 
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ion’s side, I felt her influence on me directly— 
an influence that I cannot describe—an influ- 
ence which I had never experienced in my life 
before, which I shall never experience again. 

I had helped to hand her in as she passed me, 
merely touching her arm for a moment. But 
how the sense of that touch was prolonged! I 
felt it thrilling through me—thrilling in every 
nerve, in every pulsation of my fast-throbbing 
heart. 

Had I the same influence over her? Or was 
it I that received, and she that conferred, only? 
I was yet destined to discover; but not then— 
not for a long, long time. 

Her veil was down when I first saw her. Her 
features and her expression were but indistinctly 
visible tome. I could just vaguely perceive that 
she was young and beautiful; but beyond this, 
though I might imagine much, I could see little. 

From the time when she entered the omnibus, 
I have no recollection of anything more that oc- 
curred in it. I neither remembered what pas- 
sengers got out or what passengers got in. My 
powers of observation, hitherto active enough, 
had now wholly deserted me. Strange! that the 
capricious rule of chance should sway the action 
of our faculties!—that a trifle should-set in mo- 
tion the whole complicated machinery of their 
exercise, and a trifle suspend it. 

We had been moving onward for some little 
time, when the girl’s companion addressed an — 
observation to her. She heard it imperfectly, 
and lifted her veil while it was being repeated. 
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‘* HE OMNIBUS STOPPED TO GIVE ADMISSION TO TWO LADIES.” 
—Basiu, Vol. Ten, page 45. 
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How painfully my heart beat! I could almost 
hear it—as her face was, for the first time, freely 
and fairly disclosed! 

She was dark. Her hair, eyes, and complex- 
ion were darker than usual in Englishwomen. 
The form, the look altogether of her face, coupled 
with what I could see of her figure, made me 
guess her age to be about twenty. There was 
the appearance of maturity already in the shape 
of her features, but their expression still remained 
girlish, unformed, unsettled. The fire in her 
large dark eyes, when she spoke, was latent. 
Their languor, when she was silent—that volup- 
tuous languor of black eyes—was still fugitive 
and unsteady. The smile about her full lips (to 
other eyes they might have looked too full) 
struggled to be eloquent, yet dared not. Among 
women, there always seems something left in- 
complete—a moral creation to be superinduced 
on the physical—which love alone can develop, 
and which maternity perfects still further when 
developed. I thought, as I looked on her, how 
the passing color would fix itself brilliantly on 
her round, olive cheek; how the expression that 
still hesitated to declare itself would speak out 
at last, would shine forth in the full luxury of its 
beauty, when she heard the first words, received 
the first kiss, from the man she loved! 

While I still looked at her, as she sat opposite 
speaking to her companion, our eyes met. It 
was only for a moment—but the sensation of a 
moment often makes the thought of a life; and 
that one little instant made the new life of my 
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heart. She put down her veil again immedi- 
ately; her lips moved involuntarily as she low- 
ered it; I thought I could discern through the 
lace that the slight movement ripened to a smile. 

Still there was enough left to see—enough to 
charm. There was the little rim of delicate 
white lace encircling the lovely, dusky throat; 
there was the figure visible where the shawl had 
fallen open—slender, but already well developed 
in its slenderness, and exquisitely supple; there 
was the waist, naturally low, and left to its nat- 
ural place and natural size; there were the little 
millinery and jewelry ornaments that she wore— 
simple and commonplace enough in themselves 
—yet each a beauty, each a treasure, on her. 
There was all this to behold, all this to dwell on, 
in spite of the veil. The veil! how little of the 
woman does it hide when the man really loves 
her} 

We had nearly arrived at the last point to 
which the omnibus would take us, when she and 
her companion got out. I followed them, cau- 
tiously, at some distance. 

She was tall—tall at least fora woman. There 
were not many people in the road along which 
we were proceeding; but even if there had been, 
far behind as I was walking, I should never have 
lost her—never have mistaken any one else for 
her. Already; strangers though we were, I felt 
that I should know her, almost at any distance, 
only by her walk. 

They went on, until we reached a suburb of 
‘new houses, intermingled with wretched patches 
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of waste land, half built over. Unfinished 
streets, unfinished crescents, unfinished squares, 
unfinished shops, unfinished gardens surrounded 
us. At last they stopped at a new square, and 
rang the bell at one of the newest of the new 
houses. The door was opened, and she and her 
companion disappeared. The house was partly 
detached. It bore no number; but was distin- 
guished as North Villa. The square—unfinished 
like everything else in the neighborhood—was 
called Hollyoake Square. 

I noticed nothing else about the place at that 
time. Its newness and desolateness of appear- 
ance revolted me, just then. I had satisfied my- 
self about the locality of the house, and I knew 
that it was her home; for I had approached suffi- 
ciently near, when the door was opened, to hear 
her inquire if anybody had called in her absence. 
For the present, this was enough. My sensations 
wanted repose; my thoughts wanted collecting. 
I left Hollyoake Square at once, and walked into 
the Regent’s Park, the northern portion of which 
was close at hand. 

Was I in love?—in love with a girl whom I had 
accidentally met in an omnibus? Or was I 
merely indulging a momentary caprice?—merely 
feeling a young man’s hot, hasty admiration for 
a beautiful face? These were questions which I 
could not then decide. My ideas were in utter 
confusion; all my thoughts ran astray. i 
walked on, dreaming in full day—I had no dis- 
tinct impressions, except of the stranger beauty 
whom I had just seen. The more I tried to col- 
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lect myself, to resume the easy, equable feelings 
with which I had set forth in the morning, the 
less self-possessed I became. There are two 
emergencies in which the wisest man may try to 
reason himself back from impulse to principle, 
and try in vain—the one when a woman has at- 
tracted him for the first time; the other when, 
for the first time also, she has happened to offend — 
him. 

I know not how long I had been walking in 
the park, thus absorbed, yet not thinking, when 
the clock of a neighboring church struck three, 
and roused me to the remembrance that I had 
engaged to ride out with my sister at two o’clock. 
It would be nearly half an hour more before I 
could reach home. Never had any former ap- 
pointment of mine with Clara been thus forgot- 
ten! Love had not yet turned me selfish, as it 
turns all men, and even all women, more or less. 
I felt both sorrow and shame at the neglect of 
which I had been guilty, and hastened home- 
ward. 

The groom, looking unutterably weary and 
discontented, was still leading my horse up and 
down before the house. My sister’s horse had 
been sent back to the stables. I went in, and 
heard that, after waiting for me an hour, Clara 
had gone out with some friends, and would not 
be back before dinner. 

No one was in the house but the servants. 
The place looked dull, empty, inexpressibly mis- 
erable to me; the distant roll of carriages along 
the surrounding streets had a heavy, boding 
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sound; the opening and shutting of doors in the 
domestic offices below startled and irritated me; 
the London air seemed denser to breathe than it 
had ever seemed before. I walked up and down 
one of the rooms, fretful and irresolute. Once I 
directed my steps toward my study, but retraced 
them before I had entered it. Reading or writ- 
ing was out of the question at that moment. 

I felt the secret inclination strengthening 
within me to return to Hollyoake Square; to try 
to see the girl again, or at least to ascertain who 
she was. I strove—yes, I can honestly say, 
strove to repress the desire. I tried to laugh it 
off as idle and ridiculous; to think of my sister, 
of the book I was writing, of anything but the 
one subject that pressed stronger and stronger on 
me the harder I struggled against it. The spell 
of the siren was over me. I went out, hypocrit- 
ically persuading myself that I was only ani- 
mated by a capricious curiosity to know the 
girl’s name, which, once satisfied, would leave 
me at rest on the matter, and free to laugh at 
my own idleness and folly as soon as I got home 
again. 

T arrived at the house. The blinds were all 
drawn down over the front windows to keep out 
the sun. The little slip of garden was left soli- 
tary—baking and cracking in the heat. The 
square was silent, desolately silent, as only a 
suburban square can be. I walked up and down 
the glaring pavement, resolved to find out her 
name before I quitted the place. While still un- 
decided how to act, a shrill whistling—sounding 
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doubly shrill in the silence around—made me 
look up. 

A tradesman’s boy—one of those town Pucks 
of the highway; one of those incarnations of 
precocious cunning, inveterate mischief, and im- 
pudent humor, which great cities only can pro- 
duce—was approaching me with his empty tray 
under his arm. I called to him to come and 
speak to me. He evidently belonged to the 
neighborhood, and might be made of some 
use. 

His first answer to my inquiries showed that 
his master served the household at North Villa. 
A present of a shilling secured his attention at 
once to the few questions of any importance 
which I desired to put to him. I learned from 
his replies that the name of the master of the 
house was ‘‘Sherwin,’’ and that the family only 
consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Sherwin, and the 
young lady, their daughter. 

My last inquiry addressed to the boy was the 
most important of all. Did he know what Mr. 
Sherwin’s profession or employment was? 

His answer startled me into perfect silence. 
Mr. Sherwin kept a large linen-draper’s shop in 
one of the great London thoroughfares! The boy 
mentioned the number, and the side of the way 
on which the house stood—then asked me if I 
wanted to know anything more. I could only 
tell him by a sign that he might leave me, and 
that I had heard enough. 

Enough? If he had spoken the truth, I had 
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A linen-draper’s shop!—a_ linen - draper’s 
daughter! Was I still in love? I thought of 
my father; I thought of the name I bore; and 
this time, though I might have answered the 
question, I dared not. 

But the boy might be wrong. Perhaps, in 
mere mischief, he had been deceiving me 
throughout. I determined to seek the address 
he had mentioned, and ascertain the truth for 
myself. 

I reached the place: there was the shop, and 
there the name ‘‘Sherwin’’ over the door. One 
chance still remained. This Sherwin and the 
Sherwin of Hollyoake Square might not be the 
same. 

I went in and purchased something. While 
the man was tying up the parcel, I asked him 
whether his master lived in Hollyoake Square. 
Looking a little astonished at the question, he 
answered in the affirmative. 

‘‘There was a Mr. Sherwin I once knew,’’ I 
said, forging in those words the first link in the 
long chain of deceit which was afterward to 
fetter and degrade me—‘‘a Mr. Sherwin who is 
now, as I have heard, living somewhere in the 
Hollyoake Square neighborhood. He was a 
bachelor—I don’t know whether my friend and 
your master are the same?’’ 

**Oh, dear, no, sir! My master is a married 
man, and has one daughter—Miss Margaret— 
who is reckoned a very fine young lady, sir!” 
And the man grinned as he spoke—a grin that 
sickened and shocked me. 
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I was answered at last; I had discovered all. 
Margaret!—I had heard her name, too. Mar- 
garet!—it had never hitherto been a favorite 
name with me. Now I felt a sort of terror as I 
detected myself repeating it, and finding a new, 
unimagined poetry in the sound. 

Could this be love?—pure, first love for a shop- 
keeper’s daughter, whom I had seen for a quarter 
of an hour in an omnibus, and followed home 
for another quarter of an hour? The thing was 
impossible. And yet I felt a strange unwilling- 
ness to go back to our house, and see my father 

and sister, just at that moment. 

' I was still walking onward slowly, but not in 
the direction of home, when I met an old college 
friend of my brother’s and an acquaintance of 
mine—a reckless, good-humored, convivial fel- 
low. He greeted me at once with uproarious 
cordiality, and insisted on my accompanying 
him to dine at his club. 

If the thoughts that still hung heavy on my 
mind were only the morbid, fanciful thoughts of 
the hour, here was a man whose society would 
dissipate them. I resolved to try the experi- 
ment, and accepted his invitation. 

At dinner I tried hard to rival him in jest and 
joviality; I drank much more than my usual 
quantity of wine—but it was useless. The gay 
words came fainting from my heart, and fell 
dead on my lips. The wine fevered, but did not 
exhilarate me. Still the image of the dark 
beauty of the morning was the one reigning 
image of my thoughts—still the influence of the 
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morning, at once sinister and seductive, kept its 
hold on my heart. 

I gave up the struggle. I longed to be alone 
again. My friend soon found that my forced 
spirits were flagging; he tried to rouse me, tried 
to talk for two, ordered more wine; but every- 
thing failed. Yawning at last, in undisguised 
despair, he suggested a visit to the theater. 

I excused myself — professed illness — hinted 
that the wine had been too much forme. He 
laughed, with something of contempt as well as 
good-nature in the laugh, and went away to the 
play by himself, evidently feeling that I was still 
as bad a companion as he had found me at college 
years ago. 

As soon as we parted I felt a sense of relief. I 
hesitated, walked backward and forward a few 
paces in the street; and then, silencing all doubts, 
leaving my inclinations to guide me as they would 
—TI turned my steps for the third time in that one 
day to Hollyoake Square. 

The fair summer evening was tending toward 
twilight; the sun stood fiery and low in a cloud- 
less horizon; the last loveliness of the last quiet- 
est daylight hour was fading on the violet sky, 
as I entered the square. 

I approached the house. She was at the win- 
dow—it was thrown wide open. <A bird-cage 
hung rather high up against the shutter-panel. 
She was standing opposite to it, making a play- 
thing for the poor captive canary of a piece of 
sugar, which she rapidly offered and drew back 
again, now at one bar of the cage, and now at 
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another. The bird hopped and fluttered up and 
down in his prison after the sugar, chirping as if 
he enjoyed playing his part of the game with his 
mistress. How lovely she looked! Her dark 
hair, drawn back over each cheek so as just to 
leave the lower part of the ear visible, was gath- 
ered up into a thick, simple knot behind, without 
ornament of any sort. She wore a plain white 
dress, fastening round the neck, and descending 
over the bosom in numberless little wavy plaits. 
The cage hung just high enough to oblige her to 
look up to it. She was laughing with all the 
glee of a child; darting the piece of sugar about 
incessantly from place to place. Every moment 
her head and neck assumed some new and lovely 
turn—every moment her figure naturally fell into 
the position which showed its pliant symmetry 
best. The last-left glow of the evening atmosphere 
was shining on her—the farewell pause of daylight 
over the kindred daylight of beauty and youth. 

I kept myself concealed behind a pillar of the 
garden gate; I looked, hardly daring either to 
move or breathe, for I feared that if she saw or 
heard me she would leave the window. After 
the lapse of some minutes, the canary touched 
the sugar with his beak. 

‘“‘There, Minnie!’’ she cried, laughingly, ‘‘you 
have caught the runaway sugar, and now you 
shall keep it!”’ 

For a moment more she stood quietly looking 
atthe cage; then raising herself on tiptoe, pouted 
her lips caressingly to the bird, and disappeared 
in the interior of the room. 
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The sun went down; the twilight shadows fell 
over the dreary square; the gas lamps were 
lighted far and near; people who had been out 
for a breath of fresh air in the fields came strag- 
gling past me by ones and twos on their way 
home—and still I lingered near the house, hop- 
ing she might come to the window again; but 
she did not re-appear. At lastaservant brought 
candles into the room, and drew down the Vene- 
tian blinds. Knowing it would be useless to 
stay longer, I left the square. 

I walked home joyfully. That second sight 
of her completed what the first meeting had 
begun. The impressions left by it made me 
insensible at the time to all boding reflections, 
careless of exercising the smallest self-restraint. 
I gave myself up to the charm that was at work 
on me. Prudence, duty, memories of prejudices 
at home, were all absorbed and forgotten in love 
—love that I encouraged, that I dwelt over in 
the first reckless luxury of a new sensation. 

I entered our house, thinking of nothing but 
how to see her, how to speak to her, on the mor- 
row; murmuring her name to myself, even while 
my hand was on the lock of my study door. The 
instant I was in the room, I involuntarily shud- 
dered and stopped speechless. Clara was there! 
I was not merely startled; a cold, faint sensation 
came over me. My first look at my sister made 
me feel as if I had been detected in a crime. 

She was standing at my writing-table, and 
had just finished stringing together the loose 
pages of my manuscript, which had hitherto 
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laid disconnectedly in a drawer. There was a 
grand ball somewhere, to which she was going 
that night. The dress she wore was of pale-blue 
crape (my father’s favorite color, on her). One 
white flower was placed in her light-brown hair. 
She stood within the soft, steady light of my 
lamp, looking up toward the door from the leaves 
she had just tied together. Her slight figure ap- 
peared slighter than usual, in the delicate mate- 
rial that now clothed it. Her complexion was 
at its palest: her face looked almost statue-like 
in its purity and repose. What a contrast to the 
other living picture which I had seen at sunset! 

The remembrance of the engagement that I 
had broken came back on me avengingly, as she 
smiled, and held my manuscript up before me to 
lookat. With that remembrance there returned, 
too—darker than ever—the ominous doubts which 
had depressed me but afew hours since. I tried 
to steady my voice, and felt how I failed in the 
effort, as I spoke to her: 

‘‘Will you forgive me, Clara, for having de- 
prived you of your ride to-day? Iam afraid I 
have but a bad excuse—”’ 

“Then don’t make it, Basil; or wait till papa 
can arrange it for you in a proper Parliamentary 
way, when he comes back from the House of 
Commons to-night. See how I have been med- 
dling with your papers; but they were in such 
confusion I was really afraid some of these leaves 
might have been lost.”’ 

‘‘Neither the leaves nor the writer deserve half 
the pains you have taken with them; but I am 
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really sorry for breaking our engagement. I 
met an old college friend—there was business, 
too, in the morning —we dined together — he 
would take no denial.’’ 

‘Basil, how pale you look! Are you ill?” 

‘‘No; the heat has been a little too much for 
me—nothing more.”’ 

‘Has anything happened? I only ask, be- 
cause if I can be of any use—if you want me to 
stay at home—”’ 

“Certainly not, love. I wish you all success 
and pleasure at the ball.’’ 

For a moment she did not speak; but fixed 
her clear, kind eyes on me more gravely. and 
anxiously than usual. Was she searching my 
heart, and discovering the new love rising, an 
usurper already, in the place where the love of 
her had reigned before? 

Love! love fora shop-keeper’s daughter! That 
thought came again, as she looked at me! and, 
strangely mingled with it, a maxim I had often 
heard my father repeat to Ralph—‘‘ Never forget 
that your station is not yours, to do as you like 
with. It belongs tous, and belongs to your chil- 
dren. You must keep it for them, asI have kept 
it for you.” 

“T thought,’’ resumed Clara, in rather lower 
tones than before, ‘‘that I would just look into 
your room before I went to the ball, and see that 
everything was properly arranged for you, in 
case you had any idea of writing to-night; I 
had just time to do this while my aunt, who 
is going with me, was upstairs altering her 
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toilet. But perhaps you don’t feel inclined to 
write?’ 

*T will try, at least.”’ 

“Can Ido anything more? Would you like 
my nosegay left in the room?—the flowers smell 
so fresh! I can easily get another. Look at 
the roses, my favorite white roses, that always 
remind me of my own garden at the dear old 
Fark? 

“Thank you, Clara; but I think the nosegay 
is fitter for your hand than my table.”’ 

**Good-night, Basil.’’ 

‘**Good-night.”’ 

She walked to the door, then turned round, 
and smiled as if she were about to speak again; 
but checked herself, and merely looked at me 
for an instant. In that instant, however, the 
smile left her face, and the grave, anxious ex- 
pression came again. She went out softly. <A 
few minutes afterward the roll of the carriage 
which took her and her companion to the ball 
died away heavily on my ear. I was left alone 
in the house—alone for the night. 


VIIl. 


My manuscript lay before me, set in order by 
Clara’s careful hand. I slowly turned over the 
leaves one by one; but my eye fell only mechani- 
cally on the writing. Yet one day since, and 
how much ambition, how much hope, how many 
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of my heart’s dearest sensations and my mind’s 
highest thoughts dwelt in those poor paper leaves, 
in those little crabbed marks of penandink. Now 
I could look on them indifferently—almost as a 
stranger would have looked. The days of calm 
study, of steady toil of thought, seemed departed 
forever. Stirring ideas; store of knowledge pa- 
tiently heaped up; visions of better sights than 
this world can show, falling freshly and sunnily 
over the pages of my first book; all these were 
past and gone—withered up by the hot breath of 
the senses—doomed by a paltry fate, whose germ 
was the accident of an idle day! 

I hastily put the manuscript aside. My un- 
expected interview with Clara had calmed the 
turbulent sensations of the evening; but the fatal 
influence of the dark beauty remained with me 
still. How could I write? 

T sat down at the open window. It was at the 
back of the house, and looked out on a strip of 
garden-—London garden—a close-shut dungeon 
for nature, where stunted trees and drooping 
flowers seemed visibly pining for the free air 
and sunlight of the country, in their sooty at- 
mosphere, amid their prison of high brick walls. 
But the place gave room for the air to blow in 
it, and distanced the tumult of the busy streets. 
The moon was up, shrined round tenderly by a 
little border-work of pale yellow light. Else- 
where, the awful void of night was starless; the 
dark luster of space shone without a cloud. 

A presentiment rose within me that in this 
still and solitary hour would occur my decisive, 
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my final struggle with myself. I felt that my 
heart’s life or death was set on the hazard of the 
night. 

This new love that was in me, this giant sensa- 
tion of a day’s growth, was first love. Hitherto 
I had been heart-whole. I had known nothing 
of the passion which is the absorbing passion of 
humanity. No woman had ever before stood be- 
tween me and my ambitions, my occupations, 
my amusements. No woman had ever pdefore 
inspired me with the sensations which I now 
felt. 

In trying to realize my position, there was 
this one question to consider—was I still strong 
enough to resist the temptation which accident 
had thrown in my way? I had this one incen- 
tive to resistance—the conviction that if I suc- 
cumbed, as far as my family prospects were 
concerned, I should be a ruined man. 

I knew my father’s character well; I knew 
how far his affections and his sympathies might 
prevail over his prejudices—even over his prin- 
‘ ciples —in some peculiar cases; and this very 
knowledge convinced me that the consequences 
of a degrading marriage contracted by his son 
(degrading in regard to rank) would be terrible: 
fatal to one, perhaps to both. Every other ir- 
regularity—every other offense even—he might 
sooner or later forgive. This irregularity, this 
offense, never—never, though his heart broke in 
the struggle. I was as sure of it as I was of my 
own existence at that moment. 

I loved her! All that I felt, all that I knew, 
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was summed up in those few words! Deteriorat- 
ing as my passion was in its effect on the exer- 
cise of my mental powers, and on my candor 
and sense of duty in my intercourse with home, 
it was a pure feeling toward her. This is truth. 
If I lay on my death-bed at the present moment, 
and knew that at the judgment-day I should be 
tried by the truth or falsehood of the lines just 
written, I could say with my last breath—So be 
it; let them remain. 

But what mattered my love for her? How- 
ever worthy of it she might be, I had misplaced 
it, because chance—the same chance which might 
have given her station and family—had placed 
her in a rank of life far—too far—below mine. 
As the daughter of a ‘‘gentleman,’’ my father’s 
welcome, my father’s affection, would have been 
bestowed on her, when I took her home as my 
wife. As the daughter of a tradesman, my 
father’s anger, my father’s misery, my own 
ruin perhaps besides, would be the fatal dower 
that a marriage would confer on her. What 
made all this difference? A social prejudice. 
Yes; but a prejudice which had been a prin- 
ciple—nay, more, a religion—in our house, since 
my birth, and for centuries before it. 

(How strange that foresight of love which pre- 
cipitates the future into the present! Here was 
I thinking of her as my wife, before, perhaps, 
she had a suspicion of the passion with which 
she had inspired me—vexing my heart, weary- 
ing my thoughts before I had even spoken to 
her, as if the perilous discovery of our marriage 
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were already at hand! I have thought since 
how unnatural I should have considered this, if 
I had read it in a book.) 

How could I best crush the desire to see her, 
to speak to her, on the morrow? Should I leave 
London, leave England, fly from the temptation, 
no matter where or at what sacrifice? Or should 
I take refuge in my books—the calm, changeless 
old friends of my earliest fireside hours? Had I 
resolution enough to wear my heart out by hard, 
serious, slaving study? If I left London on the 
morrow, could I feel secure, in my own con- 
science, that I should not return the day after! 

While throughout the hours of the night I was 
thus vainly striving to hold calm counsel with 
myself, the base thought never occurred to me, 
‘which might have occurred to some other men 
in my.position—Why marry the girl because I 
love her? Why, with my money, my station, 
my opportunities, obstinately connect love and 
marriage as one idea, and make a dilemma and 
a danger where neither need exist? Had such 
a thought as this, in the faintest, the most 
shadowy form, crossed my mind, I should have 
shrunk from it, have shrunk from myself, with 
horror. Whatever fresh degradations may be 
yet in store for me, this one consoling and 
sanctifying remembrance must still be mine. 
My love for Margaret Sherwin was worthy to 
be offered to the purest and perfectest woman 
that God ever created. 

The night advanced—the noises faintly reach- 
ing me from the streets sank and ceased—my 

3—10 
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Jamp flickered and went out—I heard the car- 
riage return with Clara from the ball—the first 
cold clouds of day rose and hid the waning orb 
of the moon—the air was cooled with its morn- 
ing freshness, the earth was purified with its 
morning dew—and still I sat by my open win- 
dow, striving with my burning love-thoughts 
of Margaret; striving to think collectedly and 
usefully—abandoned to a struggle ever renew- 
ing, yet never changing; and always, hour after 
hour, a struggle in vain. 

At last I began to think less and less distinctly 
—a few moments more, and I sank into a rest- 
less, feverish slumber. Then began another, and 

2 more perilous ordeal for me—the ordeal of 
dreams. Thoughts and sensations which had 
been more and more weakly restrained with 
each succeeding hour of wakefulness, now rioted 
within me in perfect liberation from all control. 

This is what I dreamed: 

I stood on a wide plain. On one side it was 
bounded by thick woods, whose dark, secret 
depths looked unfathomable to the eye; on the 
other, by hills, ever rising higher and higher 
yet, until they were lost in bright, beautifully 
white clouds, gleaming in refulgent sunlight. 
On the side above the woods, the sky was dark 
and vaporous. It seemed as if some thick ex- 
halation had arisen from beneath the trees, and 
overspread the clear firmament throughout this 
portion of the scene. 

As I still stood on the plain and looked around, 
I saw a woman coming toward me from the 
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wood. Her stature was tall; her black hair 
flowed about her unconfined; her robe was of the 
dun hue of the vapor and mist which hung 
above the trees, and fell to her feet in dark thick 
folds. She came on toward me swiftly and soft- 
ly, passing over the ground like cloud-shadows 
over the ripe corn-field or the calm water. 

I looked to the other side toward the hills; and 
there was another woman descending from their 
bright summits; and her robe was white and 
pure and glistening. Her face was illumined 
with a light, like the light of the harvest-moon; 
and her footsteps, as she descended the hills, left 
a long track of brightness, that sparkled far be- 
hind her, like the track of the stars when the 
winter night is clear and cold. She came to the 
place where the hills and the plain were joined 
together. Then she stopped, and I knew that 
she was watching me from afar off. 

Meanwhile the woman from the dark wood 
still approached; never pausing on her path, 
like the woman from the fair hills. And now 
I could see her face plainly. Her eyes were lus- 
trous and fascinating as the eyes of a serpent— 
large, dark, and soft, as the eyes of the wild doe. . 
Her lips were parted with a languid smile; and 
she drew back the long hair, which lay over her 
cheeks, her neck, her bosom, while I was gazing 
on her. . 

Then I felt as if a light were shining on me 
from the other side. I turned to look, and there 
was the woman from the hills beckoning me 
away to ascend with her toward the bright clouds 
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above. Her arm, as she held it forth, shone fair, 
even against the fair hills; and from her out- 
stretched hand came long, thin rays of trembling 
light, which penetrated to where I stood, cooling 
and calming wherever they touched me. 

But the woman from the woods still came 
nearer and nearer, until I could feel her hot 
breath on my face. Her eyes looked into mine, 
and fascinated them, as she held out her arms to 
embrace me. I touched her hand, and in an in- 
stant the touch ran through me like fire from head 
to foot. Then, still looking intently on me with 
her wild, bright eyes, she clasped her supple arms 
round my neck, and drew me a few paces away 
with her toward the wood. 

I felt the rays of light that had touched me 
from the beckoning hand depart; and yet once 
more I looked toward the woman from the hills. 
She was ascending again toward the bright clouds, 
and ever and anon she stopped and turned round, 
wringing her hands and letting her head droop 
as if in bitter grief. The last time I saw her 
look toward me she was near the clouds. She 
covered her face with her robe, and knelt down 
where she stood. After this I discerned no more 
of her. For now the woman from the woods 
clasped me more closely than before, pressing 
her warm lips on mine; and it was as if her long 
hair fell round us both, spreading over my eyes 
like a veil, to hide from them the fair hill-tops, 
and the woman who was walking onward to the 
bright clouds above. 


I was drawn along in the arms of the dark 
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woman, with my blood burning and my breath 
failing me, until we entered the secret recesses 
that lay amid the unfathomable depths of trees. 
There she encircled me in the folds of her dusky 
robe, and laid her cheek close to mine, and mur- 
mured a mysterious music in my ear, amid the 
midnight silence and darkness of all around us. 
And I had no thought of returning to the plain 
again; for I had forgotten the woman from the 
fair hills, and had given myself up, heart and 
soul and body, to the woman from the dark woods. 

Here the dream ended, and I awoke. 

It was broad daylight. The sun shone bril- 
liantly, the sky was cloudless. I looked at my 
watch; it had stopped. Shortly afterward I 
heard the hall clock strike six. 

My dream was vividly impressed on my 
memory, especially the latter part of it. Was 
it a warning of coming events, foreshadowed in 
the wild visions of sleep? But to what purpose 
could this dream, or indeed, any dream, tend? 
Why had it remained incomplete, failing to show 
me the visionary consequences of my visionary 
actions? What superstition to ask! What a 
waste of attention, to bestow it on such a trifle 
as a dream! 

Still this trifle had produced one abiding result, 
I knew it not then, but I know it now. As I 
looked out on the reviving, reassuring sunlight, 
it was easy enough for me to dismiss as ridicu- 
lous from my mind, or rather from my con- 
science, the tendency to see in the two shadowy 
forms of my dream the types of two real living 
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beings, whose names almost trembled into utter- 
ance on my lips; but I could not also dismiss 
from my heart the love-images which that dream 
had set up there for the worship of the senses. 
Those results of the night still remained with- 
in me, growing and strengthening with every 
minute. 

If I had been told beforehand how the mere 
sight of the morning would reanimate and em- 
bolden me, I should have scouted the prediction 
as too outrageous for consideration; yet so it 
was. The moody and boding reflections, the 
fear and struggle of the hours of darkness, were 
gone with the daylight. The love-thoughts of 
Margaret alone remained, and now remained 
unquestioned and unopposed. Were my convic- 
tions of a few hours since like the night-mists 
that fade before returning sunshine? I knew 
not. But I was young; and each new morning 
is as much the new life of youth as the new life 
of Nature. 

So I left my study and went out. Conse- 
quences might come how they would and when 
they would; I thought of them no more. It 
seemed as if I had cast off every melancholy 
thought in leaving my room; as if my heart 
had sprung up more elastic than ever, after the 
burden that had been laid on it during the night. 
Enjoyment for the present, hope for the future, 
and chance and fortune to trust in to the very 
last! This was my creed, as I walked into the 
street, determined to see Margaret again, and to 
tell her of my love before the day was out. In 
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the exhilaration of the fresh air and the gay 
sunshine, I turned my steps toward Hollyoake 
Square, almost as light-hearted as a boy let loose 
from school, joyously repeating Shakespeare’s 
lines as I went: 


‘Hope is a lover’s staff; walk hence with that, 
And manage it against despairing thoughts.” 


IX. 


LONDON was rousing everywhere into morning 
activity as I passed through the streets. The 
shutters were being removed from the windows 
of public-houses: the drink-vampires that suck 
the life of London were opening their eyes be- 
times to look abroad for the new day’s prey! 
Small tobacco and provision shops in poor neigh- 
borhoods — dirty little eating - houses, exhaling 
greasy-smelling steam, and displaying a leaf of 
yesterday’s paper, stained and fiy-blown, hang- 
ing in the windows, were already plying, or 
making ready to ply, their daily trade. Here 
a laboring man, late for his work, hurried by; 
there a hale old gentleman started for his early 
walk before breakfast. Now a market-cart, al- 
ready unloaded, passed me on its way back to 
the country; now a cab, laden with luggage, 
and carrying pale, sleepy-looking people, rattled 
by, bound for the morning train or the morning 
steamboat. I saw the mighty vitality of the 
great city renewing itself in every direction; 
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and I felt an unwonted interest in the sight. It 
was as if all things, on all sides, were reflecting 
before me the aspect of my own heart. 

But the quiet and torpor of the night still hung 
over Hollyoake Square. That dreary neighbor- 
hood seemed to vindicate its dreariness by being 
the last to awaken even to a semblance of activ- 
ity andlife. Nothing was stirring as yet at North 
Villa. I walked on, beyond the last houses, into 
the sooty London fields, and tried to think of the 
course I ought to pursue in order to see Margaret, 
and speak to her, before I turned homeward 
again. After the lapse of more than half an 
hour, I returned to the square, without plan or 
project, but resolved, nevertheless, to carry my 
point. 

The garden gate of North Villa was now open. 
One of the female servants of the house was stand- 
ing at it, to breathe the fresh air, and look about 
her, before the duties of the day began. I ad- 
vanced—determined, if money and persuasion 
could do it, to secure her services. 

She was young (that was one chance in my 
favor!), plump, florid, and evidently not by any 
means careless about her personal appearance 
(that gave me another!). As she saw me ap- 
proaching her, she smiled, and passed her apron 
hurriedly over her face—carefully polishing it 
for my inspection, much asa broker polishes a 
piece of furniture when you stop to look at it. 

‘“‘Are you in Mr. Sherwin’s service?”’ I asked, 
as I got to the garden gate. 

“As plain cook, sir,’’ answered the girl, ad- 
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ministering to her face a final and furious rub 
of the apron. 

‘Should you be very much surprised if I asked 
you to do me a great favor?”’ 

‘“‘Well—really, sir—you’re quite a stranger to 
me—I’m sure I don’t know!’’ She stopped, and 
transferred the apron-rubbing to her arms. 

“*I hope we shall not be strangers long. Sup- 
pose I begin our acquaintance by telling you that 
you would look prettier in brighter cap-ribbons, 
and asking you to buy some, just to see whether 
I am not right?”’ 

“It’s very kind of you to say so, sir; and. 
thank you. But cap and ribbons are the last 
things I can buy while I’m in this place. Mas- 
ter’s master and missus, too, here; and drives 
us half wild with the fuss he makes about our 
caps and ribbons. He’s such an austerious man, 
that he will have our caps as he likes ’em. It’s 
bad enough when a missus meddles with a poor 
servant’s ribbons; but to have master come down 
into the kitchen, and—Well, it’s no use telling 
you of it, sir—and—and thank you, sir, for what 
you have given me, all the same!”’ 

“*T hope this is not the last time I shall make 
you a present. And now I must come to the 
favor I want to ask of you. Can you keepa 
secret?’’ 

“That I can, sir! I’ve kep’ a many secrets 
since I’ve been out at service.”’ 

“Well, I want you to find me an opportunity 
of speaking to your young lady—’’ 

“‘To Miss Margaret, sir?’’ 
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‘Yes. I want an opportunity of seeing Miss 
Margaret, and speaking to her in private—and 
not a word must be said to her about it, before- 
hand.”’ 

“Oh, Lord, sir! I couldn’t dare to do it!’ 

“Come! come! Can’t you guess why I want 
to see your young lady, and what I want to say 
to her?”’ 

The girl smiled, and shook her head archly. 
‘‘Perhaps you’re in love with Miss Margaret, 
sir! But I couldn’t do it! I couldn’t dare to 
do it!”’ : 

““Very well; but you can tell me at least 
whether Miss Margaret ever goes out to take a 
walk?”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, sir; mostly every day!”’ 

‘Do you ever go out with her?—just to take 
care of her when no one else can be spared?”’ 

“‘Don’t ask me— please, sir, don’t!’’? She 
crumpled her apron between her fingers, with 
a very piteous and perplexed air. ‘‘I don’t 
know you; and Miss Margaret don’t know you, 
I’m sure—I couldn’t, sir! I really couldn’t!”’ 

‘*Take a good look at me! Do you think I am 
likely to do you or your young lady any harm? 
Am [too dangerous a man to be trusted? Would 
you believe me on my promise?”’ 

“Yes, sir, I’m sure I would!—being so kind 
and so civil to me, too! (A fresh arrangement 
of the cap followed this speech.) 

‘“‘Then suppose I promised, in the first place, 
not to tell Miss Margaret that I had spoken to 
you about her at all. And suppose I promised, 


““7 HOPE WE SHALL NOT BE STRANGERS LONG. SUPPOSE I BEGIN OUR 
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in the second place, that, if you told me when 
you and Miss Margaret go out together, I would 
only speak to her while she was in your sight, 
and would leave her the moment you wished me 
to go away. Don’t you think you could venture 
to help me, if I promised all that?” 

‘Well, sir, that would make a difference, to 
be sure. But then, it’s master I’m so afraid of 
—couldn’t you speak to master first, sir?’’ 

“‘Suppose you were in Miss Margaret’s place, 
would you like to be made love to by your father’s 
authority, without your own wishes being con- 
sulted first? would you like an offer of marriage 
delivered like a message, by means of your father? 
Come, tell me honestly, would you?’’ 

She laughed, and shook her head very expres- 
sively. I knew the strength of my last argu- 
ment, and repeated it: ‘‘Suppose you were in 
Miss Margaret’s place?”’ 

‘‘Hush! don’t speak so loud,’’? resumed the 
girl in a confidential whisper. ‘‘I’m sure you’re 
agentleman. Ishould like to help you—if I could 
only dare to do it; I should, indeed!’ 

“‘That’s a good girl,’? I said. ‘‘Now tell me 
—when does Miss Margaret go out to-day? and 
who goes with her?”’ 

‘Dear! dear!—it’s very wrong to say it; but 
I must. She’ll go out with me to market, this 
morning, at eleven o’clock. She’s done it for 
the last week. Master don’t like it; but missus 
begged and prayed she might; for missus says 
she won’t be fit to be married, if she knows noth- 
ing about housekeeping, and prices, and what’s 
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good meat, and what isn’t, and all that, you 
know.”’ 

‘Thank you a thousand times! you have given 
meallthehelpI want. Ill be here before eleven, 
waiting for you to come out.”’ 

*‘Oh, please don’t, sir—I wish I hadn’t told 
you—I oughtn’t, indeed I oughtn’t!”’ 

““No fear—you shall not lose by what you have 
told me—I promise all I said I would promise 
—good-by. And mind, not a word to Miss 
Margaret till I see her!”’ 

As I hurried away, I heard the girl run a few 
paces after me—then stop—then return, and close 
the garden gate softly. She had evidently put 
herself once more in Miss Margaret’s place, and 
had given up all idea of further resistance as she 
did so. 

How should I occupy the hours until eleven 
o’clock? Deceit whispered —Go home; avoid 
even the chance of exciting suspicion, by break- 
fasting with your family asusual. And as deceit 
counseled, so I acted. 

Inever remember Clara more kind, more ready 
with all those trifling little cares and attentions 
which have so exquisite a grace when offered 
by a woman to a man, and especially by a sister 
to a brother, as when she and I and my father as- 
sembled together at the breakfast-table. I now 
recollect with shame how little I thought about 
her, or spoke to her, on that morning; with how 
little hesitation or self-reproach I excused my- 
self from accepting an engagement which she 
wished to make with me for that day. My 
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father was absorbed in some matter of business; 
to him she could not speak. It was to me that 
she addressed all her wonted questions and re- 
marks of the morning. I hardly listened to 
them; I answered them carelessly and. briefly. 
The moment breakfast was over, without a word 
of explanation, I hastily left the house again. 

As I descended the steps, I glanced by accident 
at the dining-room window. Clara was looking 
after me from it. There was the same anxious 
expression on her face which it had worn when 
she left me the evening before. She smiled as 
our eyes met—a sad, faint smile that made her 
look unlike herself. But it produced no impres- 
sion on me then: | had no intention for anything 
but my approaching interview with Margaret. 
My life throbbed and burned within me, in that 
direction: it was all coldness, torpor, insensibil- 
ity, in every other. 

I reached Hollyoake Square nearly an hour 
before the appointed time. In the suspense and 
impatience of that long interval, it was impos- 
sible to be a moment in repose. I walked ‘inces- 
santly up and down the square, and round and 
round the neighborhood, hearing each quarter 
chimed from a church clock near, and mechani- 
cally quickening my pace the nearer the time 
came for the hour to strike. At last I heard the 
first peal of the eventful eleven. Before the 
clock was silent I had taken up my position 
within view of the gate of North Villa. 

Five minutes passed—ten—and no one appeared. 
In my impatience, I could almost have rung the 
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bell and entered the house, no matter who might 
be there, or what might be the result. The first 
quarter struck; and at that very moment I heard 
the door open, and saw Margaret, and the serv- 
ant with whom I had spoken, descending the 
steps. 

They passed out slowly through the garden 
gate, and walked down the square, away from 
where I was standing. The servant noticed me 
by one significant look as they went on. Her 
young mistress did not appear to see me. At 
first, my agitation was so violent that I was per- 
fectly incapable of following them a single step. 
In a few moments I recovered myself, and hast- 
ened to overtake them before they arrived at a 
more frequented part of the neighborhood. 

As I approached her side, Margaret turned 
suddenly and looked at me, with an expression 
of anger and astonishment in her eyes. The 
next instant her lovely face became tinged all 
over with a deep, burning blush; her head 
drooped a little; she hesitated for a moment, 
and then abruptly quickened her pace. Did she 
remember me? The mere chance that she did 
gave me confidence. I— 

No! I cannot write down the words that I said 
to her. Recollecting the end to which our fatal 
interview led, I recoil at the very thought of ex- 
posing to others, or of preserving in any perma- 
nent form, the words in which I first confessed 
my love. It may be pride—miserable, useless 
pride — which animates me with this feeling; 
but I cannot overcome it. Remembering what 
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I do, Iam ashamed to write, ashamed to recall, 
what I said at my first interview with Margaret 
Sherwin. I can give no good reason for the 
sensations which now influence me; I cannot 
analyze them; and I would not if I could. 

Let it be enough to say that I risked every- 
thing, and spoke to her. My words, confused as 
they were, came hotly, eagerly, and eloquently 
from my heart. In the space of a few minutes, 
I confessed to her all, and more than all, that I 
have here painfully related in many pages. I 
made use of my name and my rank in life—even 
now my cheeks burn while I think of it—to daz- 
zle her girl’s pride, to make her listen to me for 
the sake of my station, if she would not for the 
sake of my suit, however honorably urged. Never 
before had I committed the meanness of trusting 
to my social advantages what I feared to trust to 
myself. Itis true that love soars higher than the 
other passions; but it can stoop lower as well. 

Her answers to all that I urged were confused, 
commonplace, and chilling enough. I had sur- 
prised her—frightened her—it was impossible 
she could listen to such addresses from a total 
stranger—it was very wrong of me to speak, and 
of her to stop and hear me—I should remember 
what became me as a gentleman, and should not 
make such advances to her again—I knew noth- 
ing of her—it was impossbile I could really care 
about her in so short a time—she must beg that 
I would allow her to proceed unhindered. 

Thus she spoke ; sometimes standing still, some- 
times moving hurriedly afew stepsforward. She 
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might have expressed herself severely, even an- 
grily; but nothing she could have said would 
have counteracted the fascination that her pres- 
ence exercised over me. I saw her face, lovelier 
than ever in its confusion, in its rapid changes 
of ‘expression; I saw her eloquent eyes once or 
twice raised to mine, then instantly withdrawn 
again—and so long as I could look at her, I cared 
not what I listened to. She was only speaking 
what she had been educated to speak; it was 
not in her words that I sought the clew to her 
thoughts and sensations; but in the tone of her 
voice, in the language of her eyes, in the whole 
expression of her face. All these contained in- 
dications which re-assured me. I tried every- 
thing that respect, that the persuasion of love 
could urge, to win her consent to our meeting 
again; but she only answered with repetitions 
of what she had said before, walking onward 
rapidly while she spoke. ‘The servant, who had 
hitherto lingered a few paces behind, now ad- 
vanced to her young mistress’s side, with a sig- 
nificant look, as if to remind me of my promise. 
Saying a few parting words, I let them proceed; 
at this first interview, to have delayed them 
longer would have been risking too much. 
As they walked away, the servant turned 
round, nodding her head and smiling, as if to 
assure me that I had lost nothing by the forbear- 
ance which I had exercised. Margaret neither 
lingered nor looked back. This last proof of 
modesty and reserve, so far from discouraging, 
attracted me to her more powerfully than ever. 
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After a first interview, it was the most becom- 
ing virtue she could have shown. All my love 
for her before seemed as nothing compared with 
my love for her now that she had left me, and 
left me without a parting look. 

What course should I next pursue? Could I 
expect that Margaret, after what she had said, 
would go out again at the same hour on the 
morrow? No: she would not so soon abandon 
the modesty and restraint that she had shown 
at our first interview. How communicate with 
her? how manage most skillfully to make good 
the first favorable impression which vanity whis- 
pered I had already produced? I determined to 
write to her. 

How different was the writing of that letter to 
the writing of those once-treasured pages of my 
romance, which I had now abandoned forever! 
How slowly I worked! how cautiously and diffi- 
dently I built up sentence after sentence, and 
doubtingly set a stop here, and laboriously 
rounded off a paragraph there, when I toiled 
in the service of ambition! Now, when I had 
given myself up to the service of love, how 
rapidly the pen ran over the paper! how much 
more freely and smoothly the desires of the heart 
flowed into the words than the thoughts of the 
mind! Composition was an instinct now, an 
art no longer. I could write eloquently, and 
yet write without pausing for an expression or 
blotting a word.—It was the slow progress up the 
hill, in the service of ambition; it was the swift 
(too swift) career down it, in the service of love! 
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There is no need to describe the contents of 
my letter to Margaret; they comprised a mere 
recapitulation of what I had already said to her. 
I insisted often and strongly on the honorable 
purpose of my suit; and ended by entreating her 
to write an answer, and consent to allow me 
another interview. 

The letter was delivered by the servant. An- 
other present, a little more timely persuasion, 
and, above all, the regard I had shown to my 
promise, won the girl with all her heart to my 
interests. She was ready to help me in every 
way, as long as her interference could be kept a 
secret from her master. 

I waited a day for the reply to my letter; but 
none’came. The servant could give me no ex- 
planation of this silence. Her young mistress 
had not said one word to her about me since the 
morning when we had met. Still not discouraged, 
Iwroteagain. The letter contained some lover’s 
threats this time, as well as lover’s entreaties; 
and it produced its effect—an answer came. 

It was very short—rather hurriedly and trem- 
blingly written—and simply said that the differ- 
ence between my rank and hers made it her duty 
to request of me that neither by word nor by letter 
should I ever address her again. 

“Difference in rank’’—that was the only ob- 
jection then! ‘‘Her duty’’—it was not from 
inclination that she refused me! So young a 
creature, and yet so noble in self-sacrifice, so 
firm in her integrity! I resolved to disobey her 
injunction, and see her again. Myrank! What 
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was my rank? Something to cast at Margaret’s 
feet, for Margaret to trample on! 

Once more I sought the aid of my faithful ally, 
the servant. After delays which half maddened 
me with impatience, insignificant though they 
were, she contrived to fulfill my wishes. One 
afternoon, while Mr. Sherwin was away at busi- 
ness, and while his wife had gone out, I suc- - 
ceeded in gaining admission to the garden at 
the back of the house, where Margaret was then 
occupied in watering some flowers. 

She started as she saw me, and attempted to 
return to the house. I took her hand to detain 
her. She withdrew it, but neither abruptly nor 
angrily. I seized the opportunity, while she 
hesitated whether to persist or not in retiring, 
and repeated what I had already said to her at 
our first interview (what is the language of love 
but a language of repetitions?). She answered 
as she had answered me in her letter: the differ- 
ence in our rank made it her duty to discourage me. 

“But if this difference did not exist,’’ I said; 
“if we were both living in the same rank, 
Margaret—”’ 

She looked up quickly, then moved away a 

step or two, as I addressed her by her Christian 
name. 

‘“‘Are you offended with me for calling you 
Margaret so soon? I do not think of you as 
Miss Sherwin, but as Margaret—are you offended 
with me for speaking as I think?’’ 

No: she ought not to be offended with me, or 
with anybody else, for doing that. 


SHE STARTED AS SHE SAW ME. 
—Basit, Vol. Ten, page 84. 
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“Suppose this difference in rank, which you 
so cruelly insist on, did not exist, would you tell 
me not to hope, not to speak, then, as coldly as 
you tell me now?”’ 

I must not ask her that—it was no use—the 
difference in rank did exist. 

‘Perhaps I have met you too late?—perhaps 
you are already—”’ 

‘‘No! oh, no!’’—she stopped abruptly, as the 
words passed her lips. The same lovely blush 
which I had before seen spreading over her face, 
rose on it now. She evidently felt that she had 
unguardedly said too much; that she had given 
me an answer in acase where, according to every 
established love-law of the female code, I had no 
right toexpect one. Her next words accused me 
—but in very low and broken tones—of having 
committed an intrusion which she should hardly 
have expected from a gentleman in my posi- 
tion. 

“‘T will regain your better opinion,’’ I said, 
eagerly catching at the most favorable interpre- 
tation of her last words, ‘“‘by seeing you for the 
next time, and for all times after, with your 
father’s full permission. I will write to-day, 
and ask for a private interview with him. I 
will tell him all I have told you; I will tell him 
that you take a rank in beauty and goodness, 
which is the highest rank in the land—a far 
higher rank than mine—the only rank I desire.’’ 
(A smile, which she vainly strove to repress, stole 
charmingly to her lips.) ‘Yes, I will do this; 
I will never leave him till his answer is favor- 
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able—and then what would be yours? One word, 
Margaret; one word before I go—”’ 

I attempted to take her hand a second time; 
but she broke from me, and hurried into the 
house. 

What more could I desire? What more could 
the modesty and timidity of a young girl concede 
to me? 

The moment I reached home, I wrote to Mr. 
Sherwin. The letter was superscribed ‘‘Private,”’ 
and simply requested an interview with him on 
a subject of importance, at any hour he might 
mention. Unwilling to trust what I had writ- 
ten to the post, I sent my note by a messenger 
(not one of our own servants—caution forbade 
that), and instructed the man to wait for an 
answer; if Mr. Sherwin was out, to wait till he 
came home. 

After a long delay—long to me; for my im- 
patience would fain have turned hours into min- 
utes—I received a reply. It was written on gilt- 
edged letter-paper, in a handwriting vulgarized 
by innumerable flourishes. Mr. Sherwin pre- 
sented his respectful compliments, and would 
be happy to have the honor of seeing me at 
North Villa, if quite convenient, at five o’clock 
to-morrow afternoon. 

I folded up the letter carefully; it was almost 
as precious as a letter from Margaret herself. 
That night I passed sleeplessly, revolving in my 
mind every possible course that I could take at 
the interview of the morrow. It would bea diffi- 
cult and a delicate business. I knew nothing of 
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Mr. Sherwin’s character; yet I must trust him 
with a secret which I dared not trust to my own 
father. Any proposals for paying addresses to 
his daughter, coming from one in my position, 
might appear open to suspicion. What could I 
say about marriage? A public, acknowledged 
marriage was impossible; a private marriage 
might be a bold, if not fatal proposal. I could 
come to no other conclusion, reflect as anxiously 
as I might, than that it was best for me to speak 
candidly atall hazards. I could be candid enough 
when it suited my purpose! 

It was not till the next day, when the time 
approached for my interview with Mr. Sherwin, 
that I thoroughly roused myself to face the plain 
necessities of my position. Determined to try 
what impression appearances could make on 
him, I took unusual pains with my dress; and, 
more, I applied to a friend whom I could rely 
on as likely to ask no questions—I write this in 
shame and sorrow; I tell truth here, where it is 
hard penance to tell it—I applied, I say, to a 
friend for the loan of one of his carriages to take 
me to North Villa, fearing the risk of borrowing 
my father’s carriage, or my sister’s—knowing 
the common weakness of rank- worship and 
wealth-worship in men of Mr. Sherwin’s order, 
and meanly determining to profit by it to the ut- 
most. My friend’s carriage was willingly lent 
me. By my directions, it took me up at the ap- 
pointed hour, at a shop where I was a regular 
customer. 
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ON my arrival at North Villa, I was shown 
into what I presumed was the drawing-room. 

Everything was oppressively new. The bril- 
liantly varnished door cracked with a report like 
a pistol when it was opened; the paper on the 
walls, with its gaudy pattern of birds, trellis- 
work, and flowers, in gold, red, and green, on a 
white ground, looked hardly dry yet; the showy 
window-curtains of white and sky-blue, and the 
still showier carpet of red and yellow, seemed as 
if they had come out of the shop yesterday; the 
round rosewood table was in a painfully high 
state of polish; the morocco-bound picture-books 
that lay on it looked as if they had never been 
moved or opened since they had been bought; 
not one leaf even of the music on the piano was 
dog’s-eared or worn. Never was a richly fur- 
nished room more thoroughly comfortless than 
this—the eye ached at looking round it. There 
was norepose anywhere. The print of the queen, 
hanging lonely on the wall, in its heavy gilt 
frame, with a large crown at the top, glared on 
you; the paper, the curtains, the carpet glared 
on you; the books, the wax flowers in glass 
cases, the chairs in flaring chintz covers, the 
china plates on the door, the blue and pink glass 
vases and cups ranged on the chimney-piece, the 
overornamented chiffonniéres, with Tonbridge 
toys and long-necked smelling-bottles on their 
upper shelves—all glared on you. There was no 
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look of shadow, shelter, secrecy, or retirement 
in any one nook or corner of those four gaudy 
walls. All surrounding objects seemed start- 
lingly near to the eye: much nearer than they 
really were. The room would have given a 
nervous man the headache before he had been 
in it a quarter of an hour. 

I was not kept waiting long. Another violent 
crack from the new door announced the entrance 
of Mr. Sherwin himself. 

He was a tall, thin man; rather round-shoul- 
dered; weak at the knees, and trying to conceal 
the weakness in the breadth of his trousers. He 
wore a white cravat, and an absurdly high shirt- 
collar. His complexion was sallow; his eyes 
were small, black, bright, and incessantly in 
motion—indeed, all his features were singularly 
mobile; they were affected by nervous contrac- 
tions and spasms, which were constantly draw- 
ing up and down in all directions the brow, the 
mouth, and the muscles of the cheek. His hair 
had been black, but was now turning to a sort of 
iron-gray; it was very dry, wiry, and plentiful, 
and part of it projected almost horizontally over 
his forehead. He had a habit of stretching it in 
this direction by irritably combing it out, from 
time to time, with his fingers. His lips were 
thin and colorless, the lines about them being 
numerous and strongly marked. Had I seen 
him under ordinary circumstances, I should 
have set him down as a little-minded man; a 
small tyrant in his own way over those depend- 
ent on him; a pompous parasite to those above 
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him—a great stickler for the conventional re- 
spectabilities of life, and a great believer in 
his own infallibility. But he was Margaret’s 
father; and I was determined to be pleased with 
him. 

He made me a low and rather a cringing bow 
—then looked to the window, and, seeing the 
carriage waiting for me at his door, made an- 
other bow, and insisted on relieving me of my 
hat with his own hand. This done, he coughed, 
and begged to know what he could do for me. 

I felt some difficulty in opening my business 
to him. It was necessary to speak, however, at 
once—I began with an apology. 

*‘T am afraid, Mr. Sherwin, that this intrusion 
on the part of a perfect stranger—”’ 

“‘Not entirely a stranger, sir, if I may be 
allowed to say so.’’ 

‘“TIndeed! ”’ 

‘‘T had the great pleasure, sir, and profit, and 
—and, indeed, advantage—of being shown over 
your town residence last year, when the family 
were absent from London. A very beautiful 
house —I happen to be acquainted with tho 
steward of your respected father; he was kind 
enough to allow me to walk through the rooms. 
A treat; quite an intellectual treat—the furniture 
and hangings, and so on, arranged in such a 
chaste style—and the pictures, some of the fin- 
est pieces I ever saw—I was delighted—quite 
delighted, indeed.”’ 

He spoke in undertones, laying great stress 
upon particular words that were evidently 
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favorites with him—such as ‘“‘indeed.’’ Not 
only his eyes, but his whole face, seemed to be 
nervously blinking and winking all the time he 
was addressing me. In the embarrassment and 
anxiety which I then felt, this peculiarity fidgeted 
and bewildered me more than I can describe. I 
would have given the world to have had his back 
turned before I spoke to him again. 

‘‘T am delighted to hear that my family and 
my name are not unknown to you, Mr. Sherwin,”’ 
Iresumed. ‘‘Under those circumstances, I shall 
feel less hesitation and difficulty in making you 
acquainted with the object of my visit.”’ 

“Just so. May loffer you anything?—a glass 
of sherry, a—’’ 

‘‘Nothing, thank you. In the first place, Mr. 
Sherwin, I have reasons for wishing that this 
interview, whatever results it may lead to, may 
be considered strictly confidential. Jam sure I 
can depend on your favoring me thus far?’’ 

‘*Certainly—most certainly—the strictest se- 
crecy, of course—pray go on,”’ 

He drew his chair a little nearer to me. 
Through all his blinking and winking, I could 
see a latent expression of cunning and curiosity 
in his eyes. My card was in his hand; he was 
nervously rolling and unrolling it, without a 
moment’s cessation, in his anxiety to hear what 
I had to say. 

“I must also beg you to suspend your judg- 
ment until you have heard me to the end. You 
may be disposed to view—to view, I say, unfa- 
vorably at first—in short, Mr. Sherwin, without 
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further preface, the object of my visit is con- 
nected with your daughter, with Miss Margaret 
Sherwin—”’’ 

“‘My daughter! Bless my soul!—God bless 
my soul! I really can’t imagine—”’ 

He stopped, half breathless, bending forward 
toward me, and crumpling my card between his 
fingers into the smallest possible dimensions. 

‘*Rather more than a week ago,’’ I continued, 
**T accidentally met Miss Sherwin in an omni- 
bus, accompanied by a lady older than _her- 
self—’’ 

‘‘My wife— Mrs. Sherwin,’’ he said, impa- 
tiently motioning with his hand, as if ‘‘Mrs. 
Sherwin’’ were some insignificant obstacle to the 
conversation, which he wished to clear out of the 
way as fast as possible. 

“You will not probably be surprised to hear 
that I was struck by Miss Sherwin’s extreme 
beauty. The impression she made on me was 
something more, however, than a mere momen- 
tary feeling of admiration. To speak, candidly, 
I felt—You have heard of such a thing as love 
at first sight, Mr. Sherwin?’’ 

“In books, sir.”? He tapped one of the mo- 
rocco-bound volumes on the table, and smiled—a 
curious smile, partly deferential and partly sar- 
castic. 

“You would be inclined to laugh, I dare say, 
if I asked you to believe that there is sucha 
thing as love at first sight out of books. But, 
without dwelling further on that, it is my duty 
to confess to you, in all candor and honesty, that 
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the impression Miss Sherwin produced on me 
was such as to make me desire the privilege of 
becoming acquainted with her. In plain words, 
I discovered her place of residence by following 
her to this house.’’ 

“Upon my soul, this is the most extraordinary 
proceeding—”’ 

‘Pray hear me out, Mr. Sherwin; you will not 
condemn my conduct, I think, if you hear all I 
have to say.” 

He muttered something unintelligible; his 
complexion turned yellower; he dropped my 
card, which he had by this time crushed into 
fragments, and ran his hand rapidly through his 
hair until he had stretched it out like a pent- 
house’ over his forehead—blinking all the time, 
and regarding me with a lowering, sinister ex- 
pression of countenance. I saw that it was use- 
less to treat him as I should have treated a gen- 
tleman. He had evidently put the meanest and 
the foulest construction upon my delicacy and 
hesitation in speaking to him; so I altered my 
plan, and came to the point abruptly—‘‘came to 
business,’’ as he would have called it. 

‘‘T ought to have been plainer, Mr. Sherwin; I 
ought perhaps to have told you at the outset, in 
so many words, that I came to—’’ (I was about 
to say, “‘To ask your daughter’s hand in mar- 
riage;”? but a thought of my father moved darkly 
over my mind at that moment, and the words 
would not pass my lips). 

‘‘Well, sir! to what?’’ 

The tone in which he said this was harsh 
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enough to rouse me. It gave me back my self- 
possession immediately. 

“To ask your permission to pay my addresses 
to Miss Sherwin—or, to be plainer still, if you 
like, to ask of you her hand in marriage.”’ 

The words were spoken. Even if I could have 
done so, I would not have recalled what I had 
just said; but still I trembled in spite of myself, 
as I expressed in plain, blunt words what I had 
only rapturously thought over, or delicately 
hinted at to Margaret, up to this time. 

‘“God bless me!"’ cried Mr. Sherwin, suddenly 
sitting back bolt upright in his chair, and star- 
ing at me in such surprise that his restless feat- 
ures were actually struck with immobility for 
the moment—‘‘God bless me! this is quite an- 
other story! Most gratifying, most astonishing 
—highly flattered, I am sure; highly, indeed, 
my dear sir! Don’t suppose, for one moment, I 
ever doubted your honorable feeling. Young 
gentlemen in your station of life do sometimes 
fail in respect toward the wives and daughters 
of their—in short, of those who are not in their 
rank exactly. But that’s not the question—quite 
a misunderstanding—extremely stupid of me, to 
be sure. Pray let me offer you a glass of wine!”’ 

“No wine, thank you, Mr. Sherwin. I must 
beg your attention a little longer, while I state 
to you, in confidence, how I am situated with 
regard to the proposals I have made. There are 
certain circumstances—”’ 

““Yes—yes?”’ 

He bent forward again eagerly toward me as 
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he spoke, looking more inquisitive and more 
cunning than ever. 

“T have acknowledged to you, Mr. Sherwin, 
that I have found means to speak to your daugh- 
ter—to speak to her twice. I made my advances 
honorably. She received them with a modesty 
and a reluctance worthy of herself, worthy of 
any lady, the highest lady in the land.’’ (Mr. 
Sherwin looked round reverentially to his print 
of the queen, then looked back at me, and bowed 
solemnly.) ‘‘Now, although in so many words 
she directly discouraged me—it is her due that 
I should say this—still I think I may without 
vanity venture to hope that she did so as a mat- 
ter of duty, more than as a matter of inclination.”’ 

‘* Ah—yes, yes! I understand. She would do 
nothing without my authority, of course?’’ 

‘*No doubt that was one reason why she re- 
ceived me as she did; but she had another, 
which she communicated to me in the plainest 
terms—the difference in our rank of life.’ 

**Ah! she said that, did she? Exactly so—she 
saw a difficulty there? Yes—yes! high princi- 
ples, sir—high principles, thank God!’’ 

“‘T need hardly tell you, Mr. Sherwin, how 
deeply I feel the delicate sense of honor which 
this objection shows on your daughter’s part. 
You will easily imagine that it is no objection to 
me, personally. The happiness of my whole life 
depends on Miss Sherwin; I desire no higher 
honor, as I can conceive no greater happiness, 
than to be your daughter’s husband. I told her 
this; I also told her that I would explain myself 
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on the subject to you. She made no objection; 
and I am, therefore, I think, justified in con- 
sidering that if you authorized the removal of 
scruples which do her honor at present, she 
would not feel the delicacy she does now at sanc- 
tioning my addresses. ”’ 

““Very proper—a very proper way of putting | 
it. Practical, if I may be allowed to say so. 
And now, my dear sir, the next point is: how 
about your own honored family—eh?”’ 

“It is exactly there that the difficulty lies, 
My father, on whom I am dependent as the 
younger son, has very strong prejudices—con- 
victions, I ought perhaps to call them—on the 
subject of social inequalities.”’ 

‘‘Quite so—most natural; most becoming, in- 
deed, on the part of your respected father. I 
honor his convictions, sir. Such estates, such 
houses, such a family as his—connected, I be- 
lieve, with the nobility, especially on your late 
lamented mother’s side. My dear sir, I emphat- 
ically repeat it, your father’s convictions do him 
honor; I respect them as much as I respect him; 
I do, indeed.”’ 

‘‘T am glad you can view my father’s ideas on 
social subjects in so favorable a light, Mr. Sher- 
win. You will be less surprised to hear how they 
are likely to affect me in the step Iam now taking.”* 

‘“‘He disapproves of it, of course—strongly, 
perhaps. Well, though my dear girl is worthy 
of any station; and a man like me, devoted to 
mercantile interests, may hold his head up any 
where as one of the props of this commercial 
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country”’ (he ran his fingers rapidly through his 
hair, and tried to look independent), “‘still 1 am 
prepared to admit, under all the circumstances— 
I say under all the circumstances—that his dis- 
approval is very natural, and was very much to 
be expected—very much, indeed.”’ 

‘‘He has expressed no disapproval, Mr. Sher- 
win.”’ 

**You don’t say so!”’ 

“T have not given him an opportunity. My 
meeting with your daughter has been kept a pro- 
found secret from him, and from every member 
of my family; and asecret it must remain. I 
speak from my intimate knowledge of my father, 
when I say that I hardly know of any means 
that he would not be capable of employing to 
frustrate the purpose of this visit, if I had men- 
tioned it to him. He has been the kindest and 
best of fathers to me; but I firmly believe that, if 
I waited for his consent, no entreaties of mine, or 
of any one belonging to me, would induce him to 
give his sanction to the marriage I have come to 
you to propose.”’ 

‘Bless my soul! this is carrying things rather 
far, though—dependent as you are >. him, and 
all that. Why, what on earth can we do—eh?’’ 

““We must keep both the courtship and the 
marriage secret.”’ : 

* “Secret! Good gracious! I don’t at all see 
my way—’’ 

“Yes, secret—a profound secret among our- 
selves—until I can divulge my marriage to my 
father, with the best chance of—’’ 
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“But I tell you, sir, I can’t see my way 
through it at all. Chance! what chance would 
there be, after what you have told me?”’ 

“There might be many chances. For instance, 
when the marriage was solemnized, I might in- 
troduce your daughter to my father’s notice— 
without disclosing who she was—and leave her, 
gradually and unsuspectedly, to win his affection 
and respect (as, with her beauty, elegance, and 
amiability, she could not fail to do), while I 
waited until the occasion was ripe for confessing 
everything. Then if I said to him, ‘This young 
lady, who has so interested and delighted you, 
is my wife,’ do you think, with that powerful 
argument in my favor, he could fail to give us 
his pardon? If, on the other hand, I could only 
say, ‘This young lady is about to become my 
wife,’ his prejudices would assuredly induce 
him to recall his most favorable impressions and 
refuse his consent. In short, Mr. Sherwin, be- 
fore marriage, it would be impossible to move 
him; after marriage, when opposition could no 
longer be of any avail, it would be quite a differ- 
ent thing: we might be sure of producing, sooner 
or later, the most favorable results. This is why 
it would be absolutely necessary to keep our 
union secret at first.’’ 

I wondered then—I have since wondered more 
—how it was that I contrived to speak thus, so 
smoothly and so unhesitatingly, when my con- 
science was giving the lie all the while to every 


word I uttered. 
‘Yes, yes; I see—oh, yes, I see!”’ said Mr. 
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Sherwin, rattling a bunch of keys in his pocket, 
with an expression of considerable perplexity; 
‘but this is a ticklish business, you know—a 
very queer and ticklish business, indeed. To 
have a gentleman of your birth and breeding for 
a son-in-law, is of course—but then there is the 
money question. Suppose you failed with your 
father after all—my money is out in my specula- 
tions—J can do nothing. Upon my word, you 
have placed me in a position that I never was 
placed in before.”’ 

**Y have influential friends, Mr. Sherwin, in 
many directions—there are appointments, good 
appointments, which would be open to meif I 
pushed my interests. I might provide in this 
way against the chance of failure.”’ 

‘*Ah!—well—yes. There’s something in that, 
certainly.”’ 

“I can only assure you that my attachment 
to Miss Sherwin is not of a nature to be over- 
come by any pecuniary considerations. I speak 
in all our interests when I say that a private 
marriage gives us a chance for the future, as 
opportunities arise of gradually disclosing it. 
My offer to you may be made under some disad- 
vantages and difficulties, perhaps; for, with the 
exception of a very small independence, left me 
by my mother, I have no certain prospects. But 
T really think my proposals have some compen- 
sating advantages to recommend them—’”’ 

‘‘Certainly! most decidedly so! I am not in- 
sensible, my dear sir, to the great advantage and 
honor, and so forth. But there is something so 
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unusual about the whole affair. What would 
be my feelings, if your father should not come 
round, and my dear girl was disowned by the 
family? Well, well! that could hardly happen, 
‘I think, with her accomplishments and educa- 
tion, and manners, too, so distinguished—though 
perhaps I ought not to say so. Her schooling 
alone was a hundred a year, sir, without includ- 
ing extras—”’ 

*‘T am sure, Mr. Sherwin—’’ 

**A school, sir, where it was a rule to take in 
nothing lower than the daughter of a professional 
man—they only waived the rule in my case—the 
most genteel school, perhaps, in all London! A 
drawing-room-deportment day once every week 
—the girls taught how to enter a room and leave 
a room with dignity and ease—a model of a car- 
riage door and steps, in the back drawing-room, 
to practice the girls (with the footman of the es- 
tablishment in attendance) in getting into a car- 
riage and getting out again in a lady-like man- 
ner! No duchess has had a better education than 
my Margaret!—’’ 

‘‘Permit me to assure you, Mr. Sherwin—”’ 

‘‘And then her knowledge of languages—her ° 
French and Italian and German, not discon- 
tinued in holidays, or after she left school (she 
has only just left it); but all kept up and im- 
proved every evening, by the kind attention of 
Mr. Mannion—”’ 

‘May I ask who Mr. Mannion is?”’ The tone 
in which I put this question cooled his enthusi- 
asm about his daughter’s education immediately. — 
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He answered in his former tones, and with one 
of his former bows— 

‘‘Mr. Mannion is my confidential clerk, sir—a 
most superior person, most highly talented, and 
well read, and all that.”’ 

“‘Ts he a young man?”’ 

“Young! Oh, dear, no! Mr. Mannion is 
forty, or a year or two more, if he’s a day—an 
admirable man of business, as well as a great 
scholar. He’s at Lyons now, buying silks for 
me. When he comes back I shall be delighted 
to introduce—”’ 

“‘T beg your pardon, but I think we are wan- 
dering away from the point a little.” 

““T beg yours—so we are. Well, my dear sir, 
I must be allowed a day or two—say two days— 
to ascertain what my daughter’s feelings are, 
and to consider your proposals, which have taken 
me very much by surprise, as you may in fact 
see. But I assure you I am most flattered, most 
honored, most anxious—’’ 

‘*T hope you will consider my anxieties, Mr. 
Sherwin, and let me know the result of your de- 
liberations as soon as possible.’’ 

‘‘Without fail, depend upon it. Let. me see: 
shall we say the second day from this, at the 
same time, if you can favor me with a visit?”’ 

““Certainly.’’ 

‘‘And between that time and this you will en- 
gage not to hold any communication with my 
daughter?”’ 

“T promise not, Mr. Sherwin—becausée I be- 
_ lieve that your answer will be favorable.’’ 
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**Ah, well, well! lovers, they say, should 
never despair. A little consideration, and a lit- 
tle talk with my dear girl—really now, won’t you 
change your mind and havea glass of sherry? 
(No again?) Very well, then, the day after to- 
morrow, at five o’clock.’’ 

With a louder crack than ever, the brand-new 
drawing-room door was opened to let me out. 
The noise was instantly succeeded by the rust- 
ling of a silk dress, and the banging of another 
door, at the opposite end of the passage. Had 
anybody been listening? Where was Margaret? 

Mr. Sherwin stood at the garden gate to watch 
my departure, and to make his farewell bow. 
Thick as was the atmosphere of illusion in which 
I_now lived, I shuddered involuntarily as I re- 
turned his parting salute, and thought of him as 
my father-in-law! 


XI. 


THE nearer I approached to our own door, the 
more reluctance I felt to pass the short interval 
between my first and second interview with Mr. 
Sherwin at home. When I entered the house, 
this reluctance increased to something almost 
like dread. I felt unwilling and unfit to meet 
the eyes of my nearest and dearest relatives. It 
was a relief to me to hear that my father was 
not at home. My sister was in the house: the 
servant said she had just gone into the library, 
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and inquired whether he should tell her that I 
had come in. I desired him not to disturb her, 
as it was my intention to go out again imme- 
diately. 

I went into my study, and wrote a short note 
there to Clara; merely telling her that I should 
be absent in the country for two days. I had 
sealed and laid it on the table for the servant to 
deliver, and was about to leave the room, when 
I heard the library door open. I instantly drew 
back, and half closed my own door again. Clara 
had got the book she wanted, and was taking it 
up to her own sitting-room. I waited till she 
was out of sight, and then left the house. It 
was the first time I had ever avoided my sister 
—my sister, who had never in her life asked a 
question or uttered a word that could annoy me; 
my sister, who had confided all her own little 
secrets to my keeping ever since we had been 
children. As I thought on what I had done, I 
felt a sense of humiliation which was almost 
punishment enough for the meanness of which 
I had been guilty. 

I went round to the stables, and had my horse 
saddled immediately. No idea of proceeding in 
any particular direction occurred to me. I sim- 
ply felt resolved to pass my two days’ ordeal of 
suspense away from home—far enough away to 
keep me faithful to my promise not to see Mar- 
garet. Soon after I started, I left my horse to 
his own guidance, and gave myself up to my 
thoughts and recollections, as one by one they 
rose Within me. The animal took the direction 
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which he had been oftenest used to take during 
my residence in London—the northern road. 

It was not until I had ridden half a mile be- 
yond the suburbs that I looked around me, and 
discovered toward what part of the country I 
was proceeding. I drew the rein directly, and 
turned my horse’s head back again toward the 
south. To follow the favorite road which I had 
so often followed with Clara—to stop, perhaps, 
at some place where I had often stopped with 
her—was more than I had the courage or the 
insensibility to do at that moment. 

I rode as far as Ewell, and stopped there: the 
darkness had overtaken me, and it was useless 
to tire my horse by going on any greater dis- 
tance. The next morning I was up almost with 
sunrise, and passed the greater part of the day 
in walking about among villages, lanes, and 
fields, just as chance led me. During the night, 
many thoughts that I had banished for the last 
week had returned—those thoughts of evil omen 
under which the mind seems to ache, just as the 
body aches under a dull, heavy pain, to which 
we can assign no particular place or cause. Ab- 
sent from Margaret, I had no resource against 
the oppression that now overcame me. I could 
only endeavor to alleviate it by keeping inces- 
santly in action; by walking, or riding, hour 
after hour, in the vain attempt to quiet the mind 
by wearying out the body. Apprehension of the 
failure of my application to Mr. Sherwin had 
nothing to do with the vague gloom which now 
darkened my thoughts; they kept too near home 
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for that. Besides, what I had observed of Mar- 
garet’s father, especially during the latter part 
of my interview with him, showed me plainly 
enough that he was trying to conceal, under ex- 
aggerated surprise and assumed hesitation, his 
secret desire to profit at once by my offer; 
which, whatever conditions might clog it, was 
infinitely more advantageous in a social point 
of view than any he could have hoped for. It 
was not his delay in accepting my proposals, but 
the burden of deceit, the fetters of concealment 
forced on me by the proposals themselves, which 
now hung heavy on my heart. 

That evening I left Ewell, and rode toward 
home again as far as Richmond, where I re- 
mained for the night and the fore-part of the 
next day. I reached London in the afternoon; 
and got to North Villa—without going home 
first—about five o’clock. 

The oppression was still on my spirits. Even 
the sight of the house where Margaret lived 
failed to invigorate or arouse me. 

On this occasion, when I was shown into the 
drawing-room, both Mr. and Mrs. Sherwin were 
awaiting me there. On the table was the sherry 
which had been so perseveringly pressed on me 
at the last interview, and by it a new pound- 
cake. Mrs. Sherwin was cutting the cake as I 
came in, while her husband watched the process 
with critical eyes, The poor woman’s weak 
white fingers trembled as they moved the knife 
under conjugal inspection. 

‘““Most happy to see you again—most happy, 
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indeed, my dear sir,’’ said Mr. Sherwin, advanc- 
ing with hospitable smile and outstretched hand. 
“* Allow me to introduce my better half, Mrs. S.’’ 

His wife rose in a hurry, and courtesied, leav- 
ing the knife sticking in the cake; upon which 
Mr. Sherwin, with a stern look at her, ostenta- 
tiously pulled it out, and set it down rather 
violently on the dish. 

Poor Mrs. Sherwin! I had hardly noticed her 
on the day when she got into the omnibus with 
her daughter—it was as if I now saw her for the 

- first time. There is a natural communicative- 
ness about women’s emotions, A happy woman 
imperceptibly diffuses her happiness around her; 
she has an influence that is something akin to 
the influence of a sunshiny day. So, again, the 
melancholy of a melancholy woman is invari- 
ably, though silently, infectious; and Mrs. Sher- 
win was one of this latter order. Her pale, 
sickly, moist-looking skin; her large, mild, 
watery, light-blue eyes; the restless timidity 
of her expression; the mixture of useless hesi- 
tation and involuntary rapidity in every one of 
her actions—all furnished the same significant 

.- betrayal of a life of incessant fear and restraint; 
of a disposition full of modest generosities and 
meek sympathies, which had been crushed down 
past rousing to self-assertion, past ever seeing 
the light. There, in that mild, wan face of hers 
—in those painful startings and hurryings when 
she moved; in that tremulous, faint utterance 
when she spoke—there, I could see one of those 
ghastly heart-tragedies laid open before me which 
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are acted and reacted, scene by scene, and year 
by year, in the secret theater of home: tragedies 
which are ever shadowed by the slow falling of 
the black curtain, that drops lower and lower 
every day—that drops, to hide all at last, from 
the hand of death. 

‘“*We have had very beautiful weather lately, 
sir,’’? said Mrs. Sherwin, almost inaudibly; look- 
ing as she spoke, with anxious eyes, toward her 
husband, to see if she was justified in uttering 
even those piteously commonplace words. ‘‘ Very 
beautiful weather, to be sure,’’ continued the poor | 
woman, as timidly as if she had become a little 
child again, and had been ordered to say her first 
lesson in a stranger’s presence. ) 

‘Delightful weather, Mrs. Sherwin. I have 
been enjoying it for the last two days in the 
country—in a part of Surrey (the neighborhood 

‘of Ewell) that I had not seen before.’’ 

There was a pause. Mr. Sherwin coughed; it 
was evidently a warning matrimonial peal that 
he had often rung before, for Mrs. Sherwin 
started, and looked up at him directly. 

‘*As the lady of the house, Mrs. S., it strikes 
me that you might offer a visitor, like this gen- 
tleman, some cake and wine, without making 
any particular hole in your manners!”’ 

“Oh, dear me! I beg your pardon! I’m very 
sorry, I’m sure!’’—and she poured out a glass 
of wine with such a trembling hand that the 
decanter tinkled all the while against the 
glass. Though I wanted nothing, I ate and 
drank something immediately, in common 
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consideration for Mrs. Sherwin’s embarrass- 
ment. 

Mr. Sherwin filled himself a glass—held it up 
admiringly to the light—said, ‘‘Your good 
health, sir—your very good health;’’ and drank 
the wine with the air of a connoisseur, and a 
most expressive smacking of the lips. His wife 
(to whem he offered nothing) looked at him all 
the time with the most reverential attention. 

‘*You are taking nothing yourself, Mrs. Sher- 
win,’’ I said. 

‘‘Mrs. Sherwin, sir,’’ interposed her husband, 
‘‘never drinks wine, and can’t digest cake. A 
bad stomach—a very bad stomach. MHave an- 
other glass yourself. Won’t you, indeed? This 
sherry stands me in six shillings a bottle—ought 
to be first-rate wine at that price; and so it is. 
Well, if you won’t have any more, we will pro- 
ceed to business. Ha! ha! posinged as I call it; 
pleasure I hope it will be to you.’ 

Mrs, Sherwin coughed—a very weak, small 
cough, half stifled in its birth. 

“There you are again!’ he said, turning 
fiercely toward her—‘‘Coughing again! Six 
months of the doctor—a six months’ bill to come 
out of my pocket—and no good done—no good, 
Mrs. 8.”’ 

“Oh, I am much better, thank cone was 
only a little—”’ 

‘“‘Well, sir, the evening after you left me, I 
had what you may call an explanation with my 
dear girl. She was naturally a little confused 
and—and embarrassed, indeed. A very serious 
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thing, of course, to decide at her age, and at so 
short a notice, on a point involving the happi- 
ness of her whole life to come.”’ 

Here Mrs. Sherwin put her handkerchief to 
her eyes—quite noiselessly ; for she had doubtless 
acquired by long practice the habit of weeping 
in silence. Her husband’s quick glance turned 
on her, however, immediately, with anything 
but an expression of sympathy. 

‘‘Good God, Mrs. S.!.what’s the use of going 
on in that way?’’ he said, indignantly. ‘‘ What 
is there to cry about? Margaret isn’t ill, and 
isn’t unhappy—what on earth’s the matter now? 
Upon my soul this is a most annoying circum- 
stance; and before a visitor too! You had bet- 
ter leave me to discuss the matter alone—you 
always were in the way of business, and it’s my 
opinion you always will be.”’ 

Mrs. Sherwin prepared, without a word of re- 
monstrance, to leave the room. I sincerely felt 
for her, but could say nothing. In the impulse 
of the moment, I rose to open the door for her; 
-and immediately repented having done so. The 
action added so much to her embarrassment that 
she kicked her foot against a chair, and uttered 
a suppressed exclamation of pain as she went out. 

Mr. Sherwin helped himself to a second glass 
of wine, without taking the smallest notice of 
this. 

‘“‘T hope Mrs. Sherwin has not hurt herself?’’ I 
said. 

‘Oh, dear, no! not worth a moment’s thought— 
awkwardness and nervousness, nothing else—she 
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always was nervous—the doctors (all humbugs) 
can do nothing with her—it’s very sad, very sad, 
indeed; but there’s no help for it.’’ 

By this time (in spite of all my efforts to pre- 
serve some respect for him, as Margaret’s father) 
he had sunk to his proper place in my estimation. 

“Well, my dear sir,’’ he resumed, ‘‘to go back 
to where [ was interrupted by Mrs. 8. Let me 
see: | was saying that my dear girl was a little 
confused, and so forth. As a matter of course, I 
put before her all the advantages which such a 
connection as yours promised, and at the same 
time mentioned some of the little embarrassing 
circumstances—the private marriage, you know, 
and all that—besides telling her of certain re- 
strictions in reference to the marriage, if it came 
off, which I should feel it my duty as a father to 
impose; and which [I shall proceed, in short, to 
explain to you. As a man of the world, my 
dear sir, you know as well as Ido that young 
ladies don’t give very straightforward answers 
on the subject of their prepossessions in favor of 
young gentlemen. But I got enough out of her 
to show me that you had made pretty good use 
of your time—no occasion to despond, you know 
—I leave you to make her speak plain; it’s more 
in your line than mine—more a good deal. And 
~ now let us come to the business part of the trans- 
action. All I have to say is this—if you agree 
to my proposals, then I agree to yours. I think 
that’s fair enough—eh?”’ 

‘Quite fair, Mr. Sherwin.’ 

“Just so. Now, in the first Say my eh 
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ter is too young to be married yet. She was 
only seventeen last birthday.”’ 

“You astonish me! I should have imagined 
her three years older at least.” 

‘‘Kverybody thinks her older than she is— 
everybody, my dear sir—and she certainly looks 
it. She’s more formed, more developed I may 
say, than most girls at herage. However, that’s 
not the point. The plain fact is, she’s too young 
to be married now—too young in a moral point 
of view; too young in an educational point of 
view; too young altogether. Well, the upshot 
of this is that I could not give my consent to 
Margaret’s marrying until another year is out— 
say a year from this time. One year’s courtship 
for the finishing off of her education and the for- 
mation of her constitution—you understand me? 
—for the formation of her constitution.”’ 

A year to wait! At first this seemed a long 
trial to endure, a trial that ought not to be im- 
posed on me. But the next moment the delay 
appeared in a different light. Would it not be 
the dearest of privileges to be able to see Mar- 
garet, perhaps every day, perhaps for hours at a 
time? Would it not be happiness enough to ob- 
serve each development of her character, to watch 
her first maiden love for me, advancing nearer 
and nearer toward confidence and maturity the : 
oftener we met? As I thought on this, I an- 
swered Mr. Sherwin without further hesitation. 

“It will be some trial,’’ I said, ‘“‘to my pa- 
tience, though none to my constancy, none to the 
strength of my affection—I will wait the year.”’ 
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‘‘Exactly so,’’ rejoined Mr. Sherwin; ‘“‘such 
candor and such reasonableness were to be ex- 
pected from one who is quite the gentleman. 
And now comes my grand difficulty in this busi- 
ness—in fact, the little stipulation’ I have to 
make.”’ 

He stopped, and ran his fingers through his 
hair in all directions, his features fidgeting and 
distorting themselves ominously while he looked 
at me. 

‘““Pray, explain yourself, Mr. Sherwin. Your 
silence gives me some uneasiness at this particu- 
lar moment, I assure you.”’ 

‘Quite so—I understand. Now, you must 
promise me not to be huffed—offended, I should 
say—at what I am going to propose.”’ 

“Certainly not.” 

‘‘Well, then, it may seem odd; but under all 
the circumstances—that is to say, as far as the 
case concerns you personally—I want you and 
my dear girl to be married at once, and yet not 
to be married, exactly, for another year. I don’t 
know whether you understand me?”’ 

“‘T must confess I do not.”’ 

He coughed rather uneasily, turned to the 
table, and poured out another glass of sherry— 
his hand trembling a little as he did so. He 
drank off the wine at a draught, cleared his 
throat three or four times after it, and then spoke 
again: 

“‘Well, to be plainer still, this is how the mat- 
ter stands: If you were a party in our rank of 
life, coming to court Margaret with your father’s 
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full approval and permission—when once you 
had consented to the year’s engagement, every- 
thing would be done and settled, the bargain 
would have been struck on both sides; and there 
would be an end of it. But, situated as you are, 
I can’t stop here safely—I mean, I can’t end the 
agreement exactly in this way.” 

He evidently felt that he got fluent on wine, 
and helped himself, at this juncture, to another 
glass. 

“You will see what I am driving at, my dear 
sir, directly,’’ he continued. ‘‘Suppose, now, 
you came courting my daughter for a year, as 
we settled; and suppose your father found it out 
—we should keep it a profound secret, of course; 
but still, secrets are sometimes found out, nobody 
knows how. Suppose, I say, your father got 
scent of the thing, and the match was broken off, 
where do you think Margaret’s reputation would 
be? If it happened with somebody in her own 
station, we might explain it all, and be believed; 
but happening with somebody in yours, what 
would the world say? Would the world believe 
you had ever intended to marry her? That’s the 
point—that’s the point precisely.’ 

“But the case could not happen--I am aston- 
ished you can imagine it possible. I have told 
you already, I am of age.’’ . 

‘*Properly urged—very properly, 5ndeee But 
you also told me, if you remember, when I first 
had the pleasure of seeing you, that your father 
if he knew of this match, would stick at nothing 
to oppose it—at nothing—I recollect you said 
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so. Now, knowing this, my dear sir—though I 
have the most perfect confidence in your honor, 
and your resolution to fulfill your engagement— 
I can’t have confidence in your being prepared 
beforehand to oppose all your father might do if 
he found us out; because you can’t tell yourself 
what he might be up to, or what influence he 
might set to work over you. This sort of mess 
is not very probable, you will say; but if it’s at 
all possible—and there’s a year for it to be pos- 
sible in—by George, sir, I must guard against 
accidents for my daughter’s sake—I must, 
indeed !”’ 

“In Heaven’s name, Mr. Sherwin, pass over 
all these impossible difficulties of yours, and let 
me hear what you have finally to propose.”’ 

“‘Gently, my dear sir! gently, gently, gently! 
I propose this, to begin with: that you should 
marry my daughter—privately marry her—in a 
week’s time. Now, pray compose yourself!’ (I 
was looking at him in speechless astonishment. ) 
“Take it easy! pray take it easy! Supposing, 
then, you marry her in this way, I make one 
stipulation. Irequire you to give me your word 
of honor to leave her at the church door, and for 
the space of one year never to attempt to see her, 
except in the presence of a third party. At the 
end of that time, I- will engage to give her to 
you, as your wife in fact as well as in name. 
There! what do you say to that—eh?”’ 

I was too astounded, too overwhelmed, to say 
anything at that moment; Mr. Sherwin went on: 

“This plan of mine, you see, reconciles every- 
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thing. If any accident does happen, and we are 
discovered, why your father can do nothing to 
stop the match, because the match will have 
been already made. And, at the same time, I 
secure a year’s delay, for the formation of her 
constitution, and the finishing of her accomplish- 
ments, and so forth. Besides, what an oppor- 
tunity this gives of sailing as near the wind as 
you choose, in breaking the thing, bit by bit, to 
your father, without fear of consequences, in case 
he should run rough after all. Upon my honor, 
my dear sir, I think I deserve some credit for 
hitting on this plan—it makes everything so 
right and straight, and suits, of course, the 
wishes of all parties. I need hardly say that 
you shall have every facility for seeing Mar- 
garet, under the restrictions—under the restric- 
tions, you understand. People may talk about 
your visits; but having got the certificate, and 
knowing it’s all safe and settled, I shan’t care 
for that. Well, what do you say? take time to 
think, if you wish it—only remember that I have 
the most perfect confidence in your honor, and 
that I act from a fatherly feeling for the interests 
of my dear girl!’ He stopped, out of breath 
from the extraordinary volubility of his long 
harangue. 

Some men more experienced in the world, less 
mastered by love than I was, would, in my posi- 
tion, have recognized in this proposal an unfair 
trial of self-restraint—perhaps something like an 
unfair humiliation as well. Others would have 
detected the selfish motives which suggested it: 
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the mean distrust of my honor, integrity, and 
firmness of purpose which it implied; and the 
equally mean anxiety on Mr. Sherwin’s part to . 
clinch his profitable bargain at once, for fear it 
might be repented of. I discerned nothing of 
this. As soon as I had recovered from the natu- 
ral astonishment of the first few moments, I only 
saw in the strange plan proposed to me, a cer- 
tainty of assuring—no matter with what sacri- 
fice, what hazard, or what delay—the ultimate 
triumph of my love. When Mr. Sherwin had 
ceased speaking, I replied at once: 

**T accept your conditions—I accept them with 
all my heart.”’ 

He was hardly prepared for so complete and 
so sudden an acquiescence in his proposal, and 
looked absolutely startled by it at first. But 
soon resuming his self-possession—his wily, 
“‘business-like’’ self-possession—he started up, 
and shook me vehemently by the hand. 

‘Delighted !—most delighted, my dear sir! to 
find how soon we understand each other, and 
that we pull together so well! We must have 
another glass! hang it, we really must !—a toast, 
you know; a toast you can’t help drinking— 
Your wife! Ha! ha!—I had you there!—My 
dear, dear Margaret! God bless her!’’ 

‘‘We may consider all difficulties finally set- 
tled then,’’ I said, anxious to close my interview 
with Mr. Sherwin as speedily as possible. 

“Decidedly so. Done, and double done, I may 
say. There will be a little insurance on your 
life, that I shall ask you to effect for dear Mar- 
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garet’s sake; and perhaps a memorandum of 
agreement, engaging to settle a certain propor- 
tion of any property you may become possessed 
of on her and her children. You see I am look- 
ing forward to my grandfather days already! 
But this can wait for a future occasion—say in 
a day or two.”’ 

‘Then I presume there will be no objection to 
my seeing Miss Sherwin now?”’ 

‘“‘None whatever—at once, if you like. This 
way, my dear sir; this way,’’ and he led me 
across the passage into the dining-room. 

This apartment was furnished with less lux- 
ury, but with more bad taste (if possible) than 
the room we had just left. Near the window sat 
Margaret—it was the same window at which I 
had seen her on the evening when I wandered 
into the square after our meeting in the omnibus. 
The cage with the canary-bird hung in the same 
place. I just noticed—with a momentary sur- 
prise—that Mrs. Sherwin was sitting far away 
from her daughter, at the other end of the room; 
and then placed myself by Margaret’s side. She 
was dressed in pale yellow—a color which gave 
new splendor to her dark complexion and mag- 
nificently dark hair. Once more all my doubts, 
all my self-upbraidings vanished, and gave place 
to the exquisite sense of happiness, the glow of 
joy and hope and love which seemed to rush over 
my heart the moment I looked at her. 

After staying in the room about five minutes, 
Mr. Sherwin whispered to his wife, and left us. 
Mrs. Sherwin still kept her place; but she said 
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nothing, and hardly turned to look round at us 
more than once or twice. Perhaps she was oc- 
cupied by her own thoughts; perhaps, from a 
motive of delicacy, she abstained even from an 
appearance of watching her daughter or watch- 
ing me. Whatever feelings influenced her, I 
cared not to speculate on them. It was enough 
that I had the privilege of speaking to Margaret 
uninterruptedly; of declaring my love at last, 
without hesitation and without reserve. 

How much I had‘to say to her, and how short 
a time seemed to be left me that evening to say 
it in! How short a time to tell her all the 
thoughts-of the past which she had created in 
me; all the self-sacrifice to which I had cheer- 
fully consented for her sake; all the anticipa- 
tions of future happiness which were concen- 
trated in her, which drew their very breath of 
life only from the prospect of her rewarding 
love! She spoke but little; yet even that little 
it was a new delight to hear. She smiled now; 
she let me take her hand, and made no attempt 
to withdraw it. The evening had closed in; the 
darkness was stealing fast upon us; the still, 
dead-still figure of Mrs. Sherwin, always in the 
same place and the same attitude, grew fainter 
and fainter to the eye, across the distance of the 
room—but no thought of time, no thought of 
home, ever crossed my mind. I could have sat 
at the window with Margaret the long night 
through, without an idea of numbering the hours 
as they passed. 

Ere long, however, Mr. Sherwin entered the 
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room again, and effectually roused me by ap- 
proaching and speaking to us. I saw that I had 
stayed long enough, and that we were not to be 
left together again that night. So I rose and 
took my leave, having first fixed a time for see- 
ing Margaret on the morrow. Mr. Sherwin ac- 
companied me with great ceremony to the outer 
door. Just as I was leaving him, he touched ° 
me on the arm, and said in his most confidential 
tones: 

‘“‘Come an hour earlier to-morrow, and we’ll 
go and get the license together. No objection to 
that—eh? And the marriage—shall we say this 
day week? Just as you like, you know—don’t let 
me seem to dictate. Ah! no objection to that, 
either, I see, and no objection on Margaret’s 
side, ’ll warrant! With respect to consents, in 
the marrying part of the business, there’s com- 
plete mutuality—isn’t there? Good-night! God 
bless you!’’ 


XII. 


TuHatT night I went home with none of the 
reluctance or the apprehension which I had felt 
on the last occasion when I approached our own 
door. The assurance of success contained in the 
events of the afternoon gave me a trust in my own 
self-possession—a confidence in my own capacity 
to parry all dangerous questions—which I had 
not experienced before. I cared not how soon, 
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or for how long a time, I might find myself in 
company with Clara or my father. It was well 
for the preservation of my secret that I was in 
this frame of mind; for, on opening my study 
door, I was astonished to see both of them in my 
room. 

Clara was measuring one of my overcrowded 
book-shelves with a piece of string; and was ap- 
parently just about to compare the length of it 
with a vacant space on the wall close by, when 
Icamein. Seeing me, she stopped, and looked 
round significantly at my father, who was stand- 
ing near her, with a file of papers in his hand. 

‘“You may well feel surprised, Basil, at this 
invasion of your territory,’’ he said, with pecul- 
iar kindness of manner; ‘‘you must, however, 
apply there, to the prime minister of the house- 
hold,’’ pointing to Clara, ‘‘for an explanation. 
I am only the instrument of a domestic con- 
spiracy on your sister’s part.”’ 

Clara seemed doubtful whether she should 
speak. It was the first time I had ever seen 
such an expression in her face, when she looked 
into mine. 

‘We are discovered, papa,’’ she said, after a 
momentary silence, ‘‘and we must explain; but 
you know I always leave as many explanations 
as I can to you.’ 

‘‘Very well,’’? said my father, smiling; ‘‘my 
task in this instance will be an easy one. I was 
intercepted, Basil, on my way to my own room 
by your sister, and taken in here to advise about 
a new set of book-cases for you, when I ought to 
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have been attending to my own money matters. 
Clara’s idea was to have had these new book- 
cases made in secret, and put up as a surprise, 
some day when you were not at home. How- 
ever, as you have caught her in the act of meas- 
uring spaces, with all the skill of an experienced 
carpenter, and all the impetuosity of an arbitrary 
young lady who rules supreme over everybody, 
further concealment is out of the question. We 
must make a virtue of necessity, and confess 
everything.”’ 

Poor Clara! This was her only return for ten 
days’ utter neglect—and she had been half 
afraid to tell me of it herself. I approached and 
thanked her; not very gratefully, I am afraid, 
for I felt too confused to speak freely. It seemed 
like a fatality. The more evil I was doing in 
secret, evil to family ties and family principles, 
the more good was unconsciously returned to me 
by my family, through my sister’s hands. 

**T made no objection, of course, to the book- 
case plan,’’ continued my father. ‘‘More room 
is really wanted for the volumes on volumes that 
you have collected about you; but I certainly 
suggested a little delay in the execution of the 
project. The book-cases will, at all events, not 
be required here for five months tocome. This 
day week we return to the country.’ 

I could not repress a start of astonishment and 
dismay. Here was a difficulty which I ought to 
have provided for; but which I had most unac- 
countably never once thought of, although it was 
now the period of the year at which on all former 
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occasions we had been accustomed to leave Lon- 
don. This day week, too! The very day fixed 
by Mr. Sherwin for my marriage! 

““T am afraid, sir, I shall not be able to go 
with you and Clara so soon as you propose. It 
was my wish to remain in London some time 
longer.’’ I said this in a low voice, without 
venturing to look at my sister. But I could not 
help hearing her exclamation as I spoke, and 
the tone in which she uttered it. 

My father moved nearer to me a step or two, 
and looked in my face intently, with the firm, 
penetrating expression which peculiarly charac- 
terized him. 

‘“‘This seems an extraordinary resolution,’’ he 
said, his tones and manner altering ominously 
while he spoke. ‘‘I thought your sudden ab- 
sence for the last two days rather odd; but this 
plan of remaining in London by yourself is really 
incomprehensible. What can you have to do?”’ 

An excuse—no! not an excuse; let me call 
things by their right names in these pages—a lve 
was rising to my lips; but my father checked the 
utterance of it. He detected my embarrassment 
immediately, anxiously as I strove to conceal it. 

‘““Stop,’’? he said, coldly, while the red flush 
which meant so much when it rose on his cheek 
began to appear there for the first time—‘‘Stop!. 
If you must make excuses, Basil, I must ask no 
questions. You have a secret which you wish 
to keep from me; and I beg you well keep it. I 
have never been accustomed to treat my sons as 
I would not treat any other gentlemen with 
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whom I may happen to be associated. If they 
have private affairs, I cannot interfere with 
those affairs. My trust in their honor is my 
only guarantee against their deceiving me; but 
in the intercourse of gentlemen that is guarantee 
enough. Remain here as long as you like: we 
shall be happy to see you in the country, when 
you are able to leave town.”’ 

He turned to Clara. ‘‘I suppose, my love, 
you want me no longer. While I settle my own 
matters of business, you can arrange about the 
book-cases with your brother. Whatever you 
wish, I shall be glad to do.’? And he left the - 
room without speaking to me. or looking at me 
again. I sank into a chair, feeling disgraced in 
my own estimation by the last words he had 
spoken tome. His trust in my honor was his 
only guarantee against my deceiving him. As 
I thought over that declaration, every syllable of 
it seemed to sear my conscience: to brand Hypo- 
crite on my heart. 

I turned toward my sister. She was standing 
at a little distance from me, silent and pale, me- 
chanically twisting the measuring-string, which 
she still held between her trembling fingers; and 
fixing her eyes upon me so lovingly, so mourn- 
fully, that my fortitude gave way when I looked 
at her. At that instant I seemed to forget every- 
thing that had passed since the day when I first 
met Margaret, and to be restored once more to 
my old way of life and my old home sympa- 
thies. My head dropped on my breast, and I 
felt the hot tears forcing themselves into my eyes. 
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Clara stepped quietly to my side; and sitting 
down by me in silence, put her arm round my 
neck. 

When I was calmer, she said gently: 

*“‘T have been very anxious about you, Basil; 
and perhaps I have allowed that anxiety to appear 
more than I ought. ~ Perhaps I have been accus- 
tomed to exact too mucn from you—you have 
been too ready to please me. But I have been 
used to it so long, and I have nobody else that I 
can speak to as I can to you. Papa is very 
kind; but he can’t be what you are to me ex- 
actly; and Ralph does not live with us now, and 
cared little about me, I am afraid, when he did. 
I have friends, but friends are not—’’ 

She stopped again; her voice was failing her. 
For a moment she struggled to keep her self-pos- 
session—struggled as only women can—and suc- 
ceeded in the effort. She pressed her arm closer 
round my neck; but her tones were steadier and 
clearer when she resumed: 

*It will not be very easy for me to give up 
our country rides and walks together, and the 
evening talk that we always had at dusk in the 
old library at the Park. But I think I can re- 
sign all this, and go away alone with papa, for 
the first time, without making you melancholy 
by anything I say or do at parting, if you will 
only promise that when you aro in any difficulty 
you will let me be of some use. I think I could 
always be of use, because I should always feel 
an interest in anything that concerned you. I 
don’t want to intrude on your secret; but if that 
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secret should ever bring you trouble or distress 
(which I hope and pray it may not), I want you 
to have confidence in my being able to help you, 
in some way, through any mischances. Let me 
go into the country, Basil, knowing that you can 
still put trust in me, even though a time should 
come when you can put trust in no one else—let 
me know this: do let me?’ 

I gave her the assurance she desired—gave it 
with my whole heart. She seemed to have re- 
covered all her old influence over me by the few 
simple words she had spoken. The thought 
crossed my mind whether I ought not in common 
gratitude to confide my secret to her at once, 
knowing as I did that it would be safe in her 
keeping, however the disclosure might startle or 
pain her. I believe I should have told her all, 
in another minute, but for a mere accident—the 
trifling interruption caused by a knock at the 
door. 

It came from one of the servants.. My father 
desired to see Clara on some matter connected 
with their impending departure for the country. 
She was unfit enough to obey such a summons 
at such a time; but with her usual courage in 
disciplining her own feelings into subserviency 
to the wishes of any one whom she loved, she 
determined to obey immediately the message 
which had been delivered to her. A few mo- 
ments of silence; a slight trembling soon re- 
pressed; a parting kiss for me; these few fare- 
well words of encouragement at the door—‘‘ Don’t 
grieve about what papa has said; you have made 
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me feel happy about you, Basil; I will make 
him feel happy too’’—and Clara was gone. 

With those few minutes of interruption, the 
time for the disclosure of my secret had passed 
by. As soon as my sister was out of the room, 
my former reluctance to trust it to home-keeping 
returned, and remained unchanged throughout 
the whole of the long year’s probation which I 
had engaged to pass. But this mattered little. 
As events turned out, if I had told Clara all, the 
end would have come in the same way, the fatal- 
ity would have been accomplished by the same 
means. 

I went out shortly after my sister had left me. 
I could give myself to no occupation at home, for 
the rest of that night; and I knew that it would 
be useless to attempt to sleep just then. AsI 
walked through the streets, bitter thoughts 
against my father rose in my mind — bitter 
thoughts against his inexorable family pride, 
which imposed on me the concealment and 
secrecy, under the oppression of which I had 
already suffered so much—bitter thoughts 
against those social tyrannies which take no 
account of human sympathy and human love, 
and which my father now impersonated, as it 
' were, to my ideas. Gradually these reflections 
merged in others that were better. I thought 
of Clara again; consoling myself with the be- 
lief that, however my father might receive the 
news of my marriage, I might count upon my 
sister as certain to love my wife and be kind to 
her for my sake. This thought led my heart 
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back to Margaret—led it gently and happily. I 
went home, calmed and re-assured again — at 
least for the rest of the night. 

The events of that week, so fraught with im- 
portance for the future of my life, passed with 
ominous rapidity. 

The marriage - license was procured; ,all re- 
maining preliminaries with Mr. Sherwin were 
adjusted; I saw Margaret every day, and gave 
myself up more and more unreservedly to the 
charm that she exercised over me at each suc- 
ceeding interview. At home, the bustle of ap- 
proaching departure; the farewell visitings; the 
multitudinous minor arrangements preceding a 
journey to the country, seemed to nurry the 
hours on faster and faster, as the parting day 
for Clara, and the marriage-day for me, drew 
near. Incessant interruptions prevented any 
more lengthened or private conversations with 
my sister; and my father was hardly ever ac- 
cessible for more than five minutes together, 
even to those who specially wished to speak 
with him. Nothing arose to embarrass or alarm 
me now out of my intercourse with home. 

The day came. I had not slept during the 
night that preceded it; so I rose early to look 
out on the morning. 

It is strange how frequently that instinctive 
belief in omens and predestinations, which we 
flippantly term Superstition, asserts its natural 
prerogative even over minds trained to repel it, 
at the moment of some great event in our lives. 
I believe this has happened to many more men 
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than ever confessed it; and it happened to me. 
At any former period of my life I should have 
laughed at the bare imputation of a ‘‘supersti- 
tious’’ feeling ever having risen in my mind. 
But now, as I looked on the sky, and saw the 
black clouds that overspread the whole firma- 
ment, and the heavy rain that poured down 
from them, an irrepressible sinking of the heart 
came over me. For the last ten days the sun 
had shone almost uninterruptedly—with my 
marriage-day came the cloud, the mist, and 
the rain. I tried to laugh myself out of the 
forebodings which this suggested, and tried in 
vain. 

The departure for the country was to take 
place at an early hour. We all breakfasted 
together; the meal was hurried over comfort- 
lessly and silently. My father was either writ- 
ing notes or examining the steward’s accounts 
almost the whole time; and Clara was evidently 
incapable of uttering a single word without risk- 
ing the loss of her self-possession. The silence 
was so complete, while we sat together at the 
table, that the fall of the rain outside (which 
had grown softer and thicker as the morning ad- 
vanced) and the quick, quiet tread of the servants 
as they moved about the room, were audible with 
a painful distinctness. The oppression of our 
last family breakfast in London for that year 
had an influence of wretchedness which I cannot 
describe—which I can never forget. 

At last the hour of starting came. Clara 


seemed afraid to trust herself even to look at 
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me now. She hurriedly drew down her veil 
the moment the carriage was announced. My 
father shook hands with me rather coldly. I 
had hoped he would have said something at 
parting; but he only bade me farewell in the 
simplest and shortest manner. I had rather 
he would have spoken to me in anger than re- 
strained himself as he did, to what the common- 
est forms of courtesy required. There was but 
one more slight, after this, that he could cast on 
me; and he did not spare it. While my sister 
was taking leave of me, he waited at the door of 
the room to lead her downstairs, as if he knew 
by intuition that this was the last little parting 
attention which I had hoped to show her my- 
self. 

Clara whispered (in such low, trembling tones 
that I could hardly hear her): : 

‘“Think of what you promised in your study, 
Basil, whenever you think of me. I will write 
often.”’ 

As she raised her veil for a moment and kissed 
me, I felt on my own cheek the tears that were 
falling fast over hers. I followed her and my 
father downstairs. When they reached the street, 
she gave me her hand—it was cold and power- 
less. I knew that the fortitude she had prom- 
ised to show was giving way, in spite of all her 
efforts to preserve it; so I let her hurry into the 
carriage without detaining her by any last words. 
The next instant she and my father were driven 
rapidly from the door. 

When I re-entered the house, my watch showed 
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me that I had still an hour to wait before it was _ 
time to go to North Villa. 

Between the different emotions Pibtiiesd by 
my impressions of the scene I had just passed 
through, and my anticipations of the scene that 
was yet to come, I suffered in that one hour as 
much mental conflict as most men suffer in a 
life. It seemed as if I were living. out all my 
feelings in this short interval of delay, and must 
die at heart when it was over. My restlessness 
was a torture to me; and yet I could not over- 
come it. J wandered through the house from 
room to room, stopping nowhere. I took down 
book after book from the library, opened them 
to read, and put them back on the shelves the 
next instant. Over and over again I walked 
to the window to occupy myself with what was 
passing in the street, and each time I could not 
stay there for one minute together. I went into 
the picture-gallery, looked along the walls, and 
yet knew not what I was looking at. At last I 
wandered into my father’s study te only room 
I had not yet visited. 

A portrait of my mother hung over the fire- 
place; my eyes turned toward it, and for the 
first time I came toa long pause. The picture 
had an influence that quieted me; but what in- 
fluence I hardly knew. Perhaps it led my spirit 
up to the spirit that had gone from us—perhaps 
those secret voices from the unknown world, - 
‘which only the soul can listen to, were loosed. 
at that moment, and spoke within me. While 
I sat looking up at the portrait I grew strangely 
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and suddenly calm before it. My memory flew 
back to a long illness that I had suffered from 
as a child, when my little cradle-couch was 
placed by my mother’s bedside, and she used to 
sit by me in the dull evenings and hush me to 
sleep. The remembrance of this brought with 
it a dread imagining that she might now be 
hushing my spirit, from her place among the 
angels of God. A stillness and awe crept. over 
me, and I hid my face in my hands. 

The striking of the hour from a clock in the 
room startled me back to the outer world. I left 
the house and went at once to North Villa. 

Margaret and her father and mother were in 
the drawing-room when I entered it. I saw 
immediately that neither of the two latter had 
passed the morning calmly. The impending 
event of the day had exercised its agitating in- 
fluence over them as well as over me. Mrs. 
Sherwin’s face was pale to her very lips; not 
a word escaped her. Mr. Sherwin endeavored 
to assume the self-possession which he was evi- 
dently far from feeling, by walking briskly up 
and down the room, and talking incessantly— 
asking the most commonplace questions, and 
making the most commonplace jokes. Mar- 
garet, to my surprise, showed fewer symptoms 
of agitation than either of her parents. Except 
when the color came and went occasionally on 
her cheek, I could detect no outward evidences 
of emotion in her at all. 

The church was near at hand. As we pro- 
ceeded to it the rain fell heavily, and the mist of 
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the morning was thickening to a fog. We had 
to wait in the vestry for the officiating clergy- 
man. All the gloom and dampness of the day 
seemed to be collected in this room—a dark, 
cold, melancholy place, with one window which 
opened on a burial-ground steaming in the wet. 
The rain pattered monotonously on the pavement 
outside. While Mr. Sherwin exchanged re- 
marks on the weather with the clerk (a tall, lean 
man, arrayed in a black gown), I sat silent, near 
Mrs. Sherwin and Margaret, looking with me- 
chanical attention at the white surplices which 
hung before me in a half-opened cupboard—at 
the bottle of water and tumbler, at the long- 
shaped books, bound in brown leather, which 
were on the table. I was incapable of speaking 
—incapable even of thinking—during that inter- 
val of expectation. 

At length the clergyman arrived, and we went 
into the church—the church with its desolate 
array of empty pews, and its chill, heavy, week- 
day atmosphere. As we ranged ourselves round 
the altar, a confusion overspread all my facul- 
ties. My sense of the place I was in, and even 
of the ceremony in which I took part, grew more 
and more vague and doubtful every minute. My - 
attention wandered throughout the whole serv- 
ice. Istammered and made mistakes in utter- 
ing the responses. Once or twice I detected my- 
self in feeling impatient at the slow progress of 
the ceremony—it seemed to me doubly, trebly 
longer than its usual length. Mixed up with 
_ this impression was another, wild and monstrous 
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as if it had been produced by a dream—an im- 
pression that my father had discovered my secret, 
and was watching me from some hidden place 
in the church; watching through the service, to 
denounce and abandon me publicly at the end. 
This morbid fancy grew and grew on me until 
the termination of the ceremony, until we had 
left the church and returned to the vestry once 
more. 

The fees were paid; we wrote our names in 
the books and on the certificate; the clergyman 
quietly wished me happiness; the clerk solemnly 
imitated him; the pew-opener smiled and courte- 
sied; Mr. Sherwin made congratulatory speeches, 
kissed his daughter, shook hands with me, 
frowned a private rebuke at his wife for shed- 
ding tears, and, finally, led the way with Mar- 
garet out of the vestry. The rain was still fall- 
ing as they got into the carriage. The fog was 
still thickening as I stood alone under the portico 
of the church, and tried to realize to myself that 
I was married, 

Married! The son of the proudest man in 
England, the inheritor of a name written on the 
roll of Battlo Abbey, wedded to a linen-draper’s 
daughter! And what a marriage! Whatacon- 
dition weighed on it! What a probation was 
now to follow it! Why had I consented go easily 
to Mr. Sherwin’s proposals? Would he not have 
given way, if I had only been resolute enough to 
insist on my own conditions? 

How useless to inquire! I had made the en-: 
gagement, and must abide by it—abide by it 
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cheerfully until the year was over, and she was 
mine forever. This must be my all-sufficing 
thought for the future. No more reflections on 
consequences, no more forebodings about the © 
effect of the disclosure of my secret on my fam- 
ily—the leap into a new life had been taken, 
and, lead where it might, it was a leap that 
could never be retraced! 

Mr. Sherwin had insisted, with the immovable 
obstinacy which characterizes all feeble-minded 
people in the management of their important 
affairs, that the first clause in our agreement 
(the leaving my wife at the church door) should 
be performed to the letter. As a due compensa- 
tion for this, I was to dine at North Villa that 
day. How should I employ the interval that 

was to elapse before the dinner-hour? 

IT went home and had my horse saddled. I 
was in no mood for remaining in an empty 
house, in no mood for calling on any of my 
friends—I was fit for nothing but a gallop 
through the rain. All my wearing and depress- 
ing emotions of the morning had now merged 
into a wild excitement of body and mind. 
When the horse was brought round, I saw with 
delight that the groom could hardly hold him. 
‘‘Keep him well in hand, sir,” said the man, 
‘he’s not been out for three days.’’ I was just 
in the humor for such a ride as the caution 
promised me. 

And what a ride it was, when I fairly got out 
of London, and the afternoon brightening of the 
foggy atmosphere showed the smooth, empty 
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high-road before me! The dashing through the 
rain that still fell; the feeling of the long, pow- 
erful, regular stride of the horse under me; the 
thrill of that physical sympathy which estab- 
lishes itself between the man and the steed; the 
whirling past carts and wagons, saluted by the 
frantic barking of dogs inside them; the flying 
by road-side ale-houses, with the cheering of 
boys and half-drunken men sounding for an in- 
stant behind me, then lost in the distance—this 
was indeed to occupy, to hurry on, to annihilate 
the tardy hours of solitude on my wedding-day, 
exactly as my heart desired! 

I got home wet through, but with my body in 
a glow from the exercise, with my spirits boiling 
up at fever heat. When I arrived at North 
Villa, the change in my manner astonished every 
one. At dinner, I required no pressing now to 
partake of the sherry which Mr. Sherwin was so 
fond of extolling, nor of the port which he 
brought out afterward, with a preliminary ac- 
count of the vintage-date of the wine, and the 
price of each bottle. My spirits, factitious as 
they were, never flagged.. Every time I looked 
at Margaret, the sight of her stimulated them 
afresh. She seemed preoccupied, and was un- 
usually silent during dinner; but her beauty was 
just that voluptuous beauty which is loveliest in 
repose. I had never felt its influence so power- 
ful over me as I felt it then. 

In the drawing-room, Margaret’s manner grew 
more familiar, more confident toward me, than 
it had ever been before. She spoke to me in 
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warmer tones, looked at me with warmer looks. 
A hundred little incidents marked our wedding- 
evening—-trifles that love treasures up—which 
still remain in my memory. One of them, at 
least, will never depart from it—I first kissed 
her on that evening. 

Mr. Sherwin had gone out of the room; Mrs. 
Sherwin was at the other end of it, watering 
some plants at the window; Margaret, by her 
father’s desire, was showing me some rare prints. 
She handed me a magnifying glass through 
which I was to look at a particular part of one 
of the engravings, that was considered a master- 
piece of delicate workmanship. Instead of ap- 
plying the magnifying test to the rare print, for 
which I cared nothing, I laughingly applied it to 
Margaret’s face. Her lovely lustrous black eye 
seemed to flash into mine through the glass; her 
warm, quick breathing played on my cheek—it 
was but for an instant, and in that instant I 
kissed her for the first time. What sensations 
the kiss gave me then!—what remembrances it 
has left me now! 

It was one more proof how tenderly, how 
purely I loved her, that before this time I had 
feared to take the first love-privilege which I 
had longed to assert, and might well have as- 
serted before. Men may not understand this; 
women, I believe, will. 

The hour of departure arrived ; the inexorable 
_ hour which was to separate me from my wife on 

my wedding-evening. Shall I confess what I 
felt on the first performance of my ill-considered 
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promise to Mr. Sherwin? No: I kept this a se- 
cret from Margaret; I will keep it a secret here. 

I took leave of her as hurriedly and abruptly as 
possible—I could not trust myself to quit her in 
any other way. She had contrived to slip aside 
into the darkest part of the room, so that I only 
saw her face dimly at parting. 

I went home at once. When I lay down to 
sleep—then the ordeal which I had been uncon- 
sciously preparing for myself throughout the day 
began to try me. Every nerve in my body, 
strung up to the extremest point of tension since 
the morning, now at last gave way. I felt my 
limbs quivering till the bed shook under me. I 
was possessed by a gloom and horror, caused by 
no thought, and producing no thought; the 
thinking faculty seemed paralyzed within me 
altogether. The physical and mental reaction, 
after the fever and agitation of the day, was so 
sudden and severe, that the faintest noise from 
the street now terrified—yes, literally terrified 
me. The whistling of the wind—which had 
risen since sunset—made me start up in bed, 
with my heart throbbing and my blood all chill. 
When no sounds were audible, then I listened 
for them to come—listened breathlessly, without 
daring to move. At last the agony of nervous 
prostration grew more than I could bear—grew 
worse even than the child’s horror of walking in 
the darkness, and cf sleeping alone on the bed- 
room floor—an agony which had overcome me 
almost from the first moment when I lay down. 
I groped my way to the table, and lit the candle 
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again; then wrapped my dressing-gown round 
me, and sat shuddering near the light, to watch 
the weary hours out till morning. 

And this was my wedding-night! This was 
how the day ended which had begun by my 
marriage with Margaret Sherwin. 


PART I. 
I. 


AN epoch in my narrative has now arrived. 
Up to the time of my marriage, I have appeared 
as an active agent in the different events I have 
described. After that period, and—with one 
or two exceptional cases—throughout the whole 
year of my probation, my position changed with 
the change in my life, and became a passive 
one. 

During this interval year, certain events hap- 
pened, some of which at the time excited my 
curiosity, but none my apprehension—some af- 
fected me with a temporary disappointment, but 
none with even a momentary suspicion. I can 
now look back on them as so many timely warn- 
ings which I treated with fatal neglect. It is in 
these events that the history of the long year 
through which I waited to claim my wife as my 
own is really comprised. They marked the lapse 
of time broadly and significantly; and to them I 
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must now confine myself, as exclusively as may 
be, in the present portion of my narrative. 

It will be first necessary, however, that I 
should describe what was the nature of my in- 
tercourse with Margaret during the probationary 
period which followed our marriage. 

Mr. Sherwin’s anxiety was to make my visits 
to North Villa as few as possible: he evidently 
feared the consequences of my seeing his daugh- 
ter too often. But on this point I was resolute 
enough in asserting my own interests to over- 
power any resistance on his part. I required 
him to concede to me the right of seeing Mar- 
garet every day—leaving all arrangements of 
time to depend on his own convenience. After 
the due number of objections, he reluctantly ac- 
quiesced in my demand. I was bound by no 
engagement whatever limiting the number of 
my visits to Margaret; and I let him see at the 
outset that I was now ready in my turn to im- 
pose conditions on him, as he had already im- 
posed them on me, 

Accordingly it was settled that Margaret and 
I were to meet every day. I usually saw her in 
the evening. When any alteration in the hour 
of my visit took place, that alteration was pro- 
duced by the necessity (which we all recognized 
alike) of avoiding a meeting with any.of Mr. 
Sherwin’s friends. 

Those portions of the day or the evening which 
I spent with Margaret were seldom passed alto- 
gether in the Elysian idleness of love. Not con- 
tent with only enumerating his daughter’s school 
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accomplishments to me at our first interview, 
Mr. Sherwin boastfully referred to them again 
and again on many subsequent occasions; and 
even obliged Margaret to display before me. 
some of her knowledge of languages—which he 
never forgot to remind us had been lavishly paid 
for out of his own pocket. It was atone of these 
exhibitions that the idea occurred to me of mak- 
ing a new pleasure for myself out of Margaret’s 
society, by teaching her really to appreciate and 
enjoy the literature which she had evidently 
hitherto only studied as a task. My fancy rev- 
eled by anticipation in all the delights of such 
an employment as this. It would be like acting 
the story of Abelard and Heloise over again— 
reviving all the poetry and romance in which 
those immortal love-studies of old had begun, 
with none of the guilt and none of the misery 
that had darkened their end. 

I had a definite purpose, besides, in wishing 
to assume the direction of Margaret’s studies. 
Whenever the secret of my marriage was re- 
vealed, my pride was concerned in being able to 
show my wife to every.one as the all-sufficient 
excuse for any imprudence I might have com- 
mitted for her sake. I was determined that my 
father, especially, should have no other argu- 
ment against her than the one ungracious argu- 
ment of her birth—that he should see her, fitted 
by the beauty of her mind, as well as by all her 
other beauties, for the highest station that soci- 
ety could offer. The thought of this gave me 
fresh ardor in my project; I assumed my new 
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duties without delay, and continued them with a 
happiness which never once suffered even a mo- 
mentary decrease. 

Of all the pleasures which a man finds in the 
society of a woman whom he loves, are there 
any superior, are there many equal to the pleas- 
ure of reading out of the same book with her? 
On what other occasion do the sweet familiarities 
of the sweetest of all companionships last so long 
without cloying, and pass and repass so natu- 
rally, so delicately, so inexhaustibly between 
you and her? When is your face so constantly 
close to hers as it is then?—when can your hair 
mingle with hers, your cheeks touch hers, your 
eyes meet hers, so often as they can then? That 
is, of all times, the only time when you can 
breathe with her breath for hours together; feel 
every little warming of the color on her cheek 
marking its own changes on the temperature of 
yours; follow every slight fluttering of her 
bosom, every faint gradation of her sighs, as if 
her heart were beating, her life glowing, within 
yours. Surely it is then—if.ever—that we real- 
ize, almost revive in ourselves, the love of the 
first two of our race, when angels walked with 
them on the same garden paths, and their hearts 
were pure from the pollution of the fatal tree! 

Evening after evening passed away—one more 
happily than another—in what Margaret and I 
called our lessons. Never were lessons of litera- 
ture so like lessons of love! We read oftenest 
the lighter Italian poets—we studied the poetry 
of love, written in the language of love. But as 
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for the steady, utilitarian purpose I had proposed 
to myself of practically improving Margaret's 
intellect, that was a purpose which insensibly 
and deceitfully abandoned me as completely as 
if it had never existed. The little serious teach- 
ing I tried with her at first led to very poor re- 
sults. Perhaps the lover interfered too much 
with the tutor; perhaps I had overestimated the 
fertility of the faculties I designed to cultivate— 
but I cared not, and thought not to inquire where 
the fault lay, then. I gave myself up unre- 
servedly to the exquisite sensations which the 
mere act of looking on the same page with Mar- 
garet procured for me; and neither detected, nor 
wished to detect, that it was I who read the diffi- 
cult passages, and left only a few even of the 
very easiest to be attempted by her. 

Happily for my patience under the trial im- 
posed on me by the terms on which Mr. Sher- 
win’s restrictions, and my promise to obey them, 
obliged me to live with Margaret, it was Mrs. 
Sherwin who was generally selected to remain 
in the room with us. By no one could such un- 
. grateful duties of supervision as those imposed 
on her have been more delicately and more con- 
siderately performed. 

She always kept far enough away to be out of 
hearing when we whispered to each other. We 
rarely detected her even in looking at us. She 
had a way of sitting for hours together in the 
same part of the room, without ever changing 
her position, without occupation of any kind, 
without uttering a word or breathing a sigh. I 
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goon discovered that she was not lost in thought 
at these periods (as I had at first supposed), but 
lost in a strange lethargy of body and mind—a 
comfortless, waking trance, into which she fell 
from sheer physical weakness—it was like the 
vacancy and feebleness of a first convalescence 
after a long illness. She never changed; never 
looked better, never worse. I often spoke to 
her; I tried hard to show my sympathy, and 
win her confidence and friendship. The poor 
lady was always thankful, always spoke to me 
gratefully and kindly, but very briefly.- She 
never told me what were her sufferings or her 
sorrows. The story of that lonely, lingering 
life was an impenetrable mystery for her own 
family—for her husband and her daughter—as 
well as forme. It wasa secret between her and 
God. 

With Mrs. Sherwin as the guardian to watch 
over Margaret, it may easily be imagined that I 
felt none of the heavier oppressions of restraint. 
Her presence, as the third person appointed to 
remain with us, was not enough to repress the 
little endearments to which each evening’s lesson - 
gave rise; but was just sufficiently perceptible 
to invest them with the character of stolen en- 
dearments, and to make them all the more prec- 
ious on that very account. Mrs. Sherwin never 
knew—I did not thoroughly know myself till 
later—how much of the secret of my patience 
under my year’s probation lay in her conduct 
while she was sitting in the room with Margaret 
and me. 
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In this solitude where I now write—in the 
change of life and of all life’s hopes and enjoy- 
ments which has come over me—when I look 
back to those evenings at North Villa, I shudder 
as llook. At this moment I see the room again 
—as in a dream—with the little round table, the 
reading-lamp, and the open books. Margaret 
and I are sitting together: her hand is in mine; 
my heart is with hers. Love and Youth and 
Beauty—the mortal Trinity of this world’s wor- 
ship — are there, in that quiet, softly lighted 
room; but not alone. Away in the dim light 
behind is a solitary figure, ever mournful and 
ever still. Itisawoman’sform; but how wasted 
and how weak !—a woman’s face; but how ghast- 
ly and changeless, with those eyes that are vacant, 
those lips that are motionless, those cheeks that 
the blood never tinges, that the freshness of health 
and happiness shall never visit again! Woeful, 
warning figure of dumb sorrow and patient pain, 
to fill the background of a picture of Love and 
Beauty and Youth! 

Tam straying from my task. Let me return 
to my narrative: its course begins to darken 
before me apace while I now write. 

The partial restraint and embarrassment, 
caused at first by the strange terms on which 
my wife and I were living together, gradually 
vanished before the frequency of my visits to 
North Villa. We soon began to speak with all 
the ease, all the unpremeditated frankness of a 
long intimacy. Margaret’s powers of conversa- 
tion were generally only employed to lead me te 
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exert mine. She was never tired of inducing 
me to speak of my family. She listened with 
every appearance-of interest while I talked of 
my father, my sister, or my elder brother; but 
whenever she questioned me directly about any 
of them, her inquiries invariably led away from 
their characters and dispositions to their personal 
appearance, their every-day habits, their dress, 
their intercourse with the gay world, the things 
they spent their money on, and other topics of a 
similar nature. 

For instance: she always listened, and listened 
attentively, to what I told her of my father’s 
character, and of the principles which regulated 
his life. She showed every disposition to profit 
by the instructions I gave her beforehand about 
how she should treat his peculiarities when she 
was introduced to him. But, on all these occa- 
sions, what really interested her most was to 
hear how many servants waited on him; how 
often he went to Court; how many lords and 
ladies he knew; what he said or did to his sery- 
‘ants when they committed mistakes; whether 
he was ever angry with his children for asking 
him for money; and whether he limited my sis- 
ter to any given number of dresses in the course 
of the year? 

Again: whenever our conversation turned on 
Clara, if 1 began by describing her kindness, her 
gentleness and goodness, her simple, winning 
manners, I was sure to. be led insensibly into 
a digression about her height, figure, complexion, 
and style of dress. The latter subject especially 
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interested Margaret; she could question men on it 
over and over again. What was Clara’s usual 
morning dress? How did she wear her hair? 
What was her evening dress? Did she makea 
difference between a dinner-party and a ball? 
What colors did she prefer? What dress-maker 
did she employ? —Did she wear much jewelry? 
Which did she like best in her hair, and which 
were most fashionable, flowers or pearls? How 
many new dresses did she have in a year? and 
was there more than one maid especially to attend 
on her? 

Then, again: Had she a carriage of her own? 
What ladies took care of her when she went out? 
Did she like dancing? What were the fashion- 
able dances at noblemen’s houses? Did young 
ladies in the great world practice the piano-forte 
much? How many offers had my sister had? 
Did she go to Court, as well as my father? 
What did she talk about to gentlemen, and 
what did gentlemen talk about to her? If she 
were speaking to a duke, how often would she 
say ‘‘Your Grace’’ to him? and would a duke 
get her a chair or an ice, and wait on her just as 
gentlemen without titles wait on ladies when they 
meet them in society? 

My replies to these, and hundreds of other 
questions like them, were received by Margaret 
with the most eager attention. On the favorite 
subject of Clara’s dresses, my answers were an - 
unending source of amusement and pleasure to 
her. She especially enjoyed overcoming the diffi- 
culties of interpreting aright my clumsy, circum- 
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locutory phrases in attempting to describe shawls, 
gowns, and bonnets; and taught me the exact 
millinery language which I ought to have made 
use of, with an arch expression of triumph and 
a burlesque earnestness of manner that always 
enchanted me. At that time, every word she 
uttered, no matter how frivolous, was the sweet- 
est of all music to my ears. It was only by the 
stern test of after-events that I learned to ana- 
lyze her conversation. Sometimes, when I was 
away from her, I might think of leading her 
girlish curiosity to higher things; but when we 
met again, the thought vanished, and it became 
delight enough for me simply to hear her speak, 
without once caring or considering what she 
spoke of. 

Those were the days when I lived happy and 
unreflecting in the broad sunshine of joy which 
love showered around me: my eyes were dazzled ; 
my mind lay asleep under it. Once or twice a 
cloud came threatening, with chill and shadowy 
influence; but it passed away, and then the sun- 
shine returned—to me, the same sunshine that it 
was before. 


II. 


THE first change that passed over the calm 
uniformity of the life at North Villa came in 
this manner: 

One evening, on entering the drawing-room, I 
missed Mrs. Sherwin, and found to my great dis- 
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appointment that her husband was apparently 
settled there for the evening. He looked a lit- 
tle flurried, and was more restless than usual. 
His first words, as we met,,informed me of an 
event in which he appeared to take the deepest 
interest. ; 

“‘News, my dear sir!’’ he said. ‘‘Mr. Man- 
nion has come back—at least two days before I 
expected him!’’ 2 

At first I felt inclined to ask who Mr. Mannion 
was, and what consequence it could possibly be 
to me that he had come back. But immediately 
afterward I remembered that this Mr. Mannion’s 
name had been mentioned during my first con- 
versation with Mr. Sherwin; and then I recalled 
to mind the description I had heard of him, as 
‘confidential clerk,’’ as forty years of age, and 
as an educated man, who had made his informa- 
tion of some use to Margaret in keeping up the 
knowledge she had acquired at school. I knew 
no more than this about him, and I felt no curios- 
ity to discover more from Mr. Sherwin. 

Margaret and I sat down as usual, with our 
books about us. 

There had been something a little hurried and 
abrupt in her manner of receiving me, when I 
came in. When we began to read, her attention 
wandered incessantly; she looked round several 
times toward the door. Mr. Sherwin walked 
about the room without intermission, except 
when he once paused on his restless course to 
tell me that Mr. Mannion as coming that even- 
ing; and that he hoped I should have no objec- 
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tion to be introduced to a person who was ‘‘quite 
like one of the family, and well enough read to 
be sure to please-a great reader like me.” I 
asked: myself rather impatiently who this Mr. 
Mannion was, that his arrival at his employer’s 
house should make a sensation? When I whis- 
pered something of this to Margaret, she smiled 
rather uneasily, and said nothing. 

At last the bell was rung. Margaret started 
a little at the sound. Mr. Sherwin sat down, 
composing himself into rather an elaborate atti- 
tude; the door opened, and Mr. Mannion came 
in. 

Mr. Sherwin received his clerk with the as- 
sumed superiority of the master in his words, 
but his tones and manner flatly contradicted 
them. Margaret rose hastily, and then as 
hastily sat down again, while the visitor very 
respectfully took her hand and made the usual 
inquiries. After this, he was introduced to me; 
and then Margaret was sent away to summon 
her mother downstairs. While she was out of 
the room, there was nothing to distract my at- 
tention from Mr. Mannion. I looked at him 
with a curiosity and interest which I could 
hardly account for at first. 

If extraordinary regularity of feature were 
alone sufficient to make a handsome man, then 
this confidential clerk of Mr. Sherwin’s was as- 
suredly one of the handsomest men I ever beheld. 
Viewed separately from the head (which was 
rather large, both in front and behind), his face 
exhibited throughout an almost perfect symmetry 
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of proportion. His bald forehead was smooth and 
massive as marble; his high brow and thin eye- 
lids had the firmness and immobility of marble, 
and seemed as cold; his delicately formed lips, 
when he was not speaking, closed habitually as 
changelessly still as if no breath of life ever 
passed them. There was not a wrinkle or line 
anywhere on his face. But for the baldness in 
front, and the grayness of the hair at the back 
and sides of his head, it would have been impos. 
sible from his appearance to have guessed his 
age, even within ten years of what it really was. 

Such was his countenance in point of form; 
but in that which is the outward assertion of our 
immortality—in expression—it was, as I now 
beheld it, an utter void. Never had I before 
seen any human face which baffled all inquiry 
like his. No mask could have been made ex- 
pressionless enough to resemble it; and yet it 
looked like a mask. It told you nothing of his 
thoughts, when he spoke; nothing of his disposi- 
tion, when he was silent. His cold gray eyes 
gave you no help in trying to study him. They 
never varied from the steady, straightforward 
look, which was exactly the same for Margaret 
as it was for me; for Mrs. Sherwin as for Mr. 
Sherwin—exactly the same whether he spoke or 
whether he listened; whether he talked of indif- 
ferent or of important matters. Who was he? 
What was he? His riame and calling were poor 
replies to those questions. Was he naturally 
cold and unimpressible at heart? or had some 
fierce passion, some terrible sorrow, ravaged the 
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life within him, and left it dead forever after? 
Impossible to conjecture! There was the im- 
penetrable face before you, wholly inexpressive 
—so inexpressive that it did not even look vacant 
—a mystery for your eyes and your mind to 
dwell on—hiding something; but whether vice 
or virtue, you could not teli. 

He was dressed as unobtrusively as possible, 
entirely in black, and was rather above the mid- 
dle height. His manner was the only part of 
him that betrayed anything to the observation of 
others. Viewed in connection with his station, 
his demeanor (unobtrusive though it was) pro- 
claimed itself as above his position in the world. 
He had all the quietness and self-possession of a 
gentleman. He maintained his respectful bear- 
ing, without the slightest appearance of cring- 
ing; and displayed a decision, both in word and 
action, that could never be mistaken for obsti- 
nacy or over-confidence. Before I had been in 
his company five minutes, his manner assured 
me that he must have descended to the position 
he now occupied. 

On his introduction to me, he bowed without 
saying anything. When he spoke to Mr. Sher- 
win, his voice was as void of expression as his 
face: it was rather low in tone, but singularly 
distinct in utterance. He spoke deliberately, 
but with no emphasis on particular words, and 
without hesitation in choosing his terms. 

When Mrs. Sherwin came down, I watched 
her conduct toward him. She could not repress 
a slight nervous shrinking when he approached 
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and placed a chair for her. In answering his 
inquiries after her health, she never once looked 
at him; but fixed her eyes all the time on Mar- 
garet and me, with a sad, anxious expression, 
wholly indescribable, which often recurred to my 
memory after that day. She always looked more 
or less frightened, poor thing, in her husband’s 
presence; but she seemed positively awe-struck 
before Mr. Mannion. 

In truth, my first observation of this so-called 
clerk, at North Villa, was enough to convince 
me that he was_master there—master in his own 
quiet, unobtrusive way. That man’s character, 
of whatever elements it might be composed, was 
a character that ruled. I could not see this in 
his face, or detect it in his words; but I could 
discover it in the looks and manners of his em- 
ployer and his employer’s family, as he now sat 
at the same table with them. Margaret’s eyes 
avoided his countenance much less frequently 
than the eyes of her parents; but then he rarely ~ 
looked at her in return—rarely looked at her at 
all, except when common courtesy obliged him 
to do so. 

If any one had told me batapanvak that I 
should suspend my ordinary evening’s occupa- 
tion with my young wife for the sake of observ- 
ing the very man who had interrupted it, and 
that man only Mr. Sherwin’s clerk, I should 
have laughed at the idea. Yet so it was. Our 
books lay neglected on the table—neglected by 
me, perhaps by Margaret, too, for Mr. Mannion. 

His conversation, on this occasion at least, 
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baffled all curiosity as completely as his face. I 
tried to lead him to talk. He just answered me, 
and that was all; speaking with great respect of 
manner and phrase, very intelligibly, but very 
briefly. Mr. Sherwin—after referring to the 
business expedition on which he had been ab- 
sent, for the purchase of silks at Lyons—asked 
him some questions about France and the 
French, which evidently proceeded from the 
most ludicrous ignorance both of the country 
and the people. Mr. Mannion just set him 
right, and did no more. There was not the 
smallest inflection of sarcasm in his voice, not 
the slightest look of sarcasm in his eye, while he 
spoke. When*we talked among ourselves, he 
did not join in the conversation, but sat quietly 
waiting until he might be pointedly and person- 
ally addressed again. At these times a suspi- 
cion crossed my mind that he might really be 
studying my character, as I was vainly trying 
to study his; and I often turned suddenly round 
on him, to see whether he was looking at me. 
This was never the case. His hard, chill-gray 
eyes were not on me, and not on Margaret: they 
rested most frequently on Mrs. Sherwin, who al- 
ways shrank before them. 

. After staying a little more than half an hour, 
he rose to go away. While Mr. Sherwin was 
vainly pressing him to remain longer, | walked 
to the round table at the other end of the room, 
on which the book was placed that Margaret and 
Thad intended to read during the evening. I 
was standing by the table when he came to take 
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leave of me. He just glanced at the volume 
under my hand, and said in tones too low to be 
heard at the other end of the room: 

‘“‘T hope my arrival has not interrupted any 
occupation to-night, sir. Mr. Sherwin, aware 
of the interest I must feel in whatever concerns 
the family of an employer whom I have served 
for years, has informed me in confidence—a con- 
fidence which I know how to respect and pre- 
serve—of your marriage with his daughter, and 
of the peculiar circumstances under which the 
marriage has been contracted. I may at least 
venture to congratulate the young lady on a 
change of life which must procure her happi- 
ness, having begun already by procuring the in- 
crease of her mental resources and pleasures.”’ 
He bowed, and pointed to the book on the table. 

‘I believe, Mr. Mannion,”’ I said, ‘‘that you 
have been of great assistance in laying a founda- 
tion for the studies to which I presume you 
refer.’ 

‘*T endeavored to make myself useful in that 
way, sir, as in all others, when my employer de- 
sired it.’ He bowed again as he said this, and 
then went out, followed by Mr. Sherwin, who 
held a short colloquy with him in the hall. 

What had he said to me? Only a few civil 
words, spoken in a very respectful manner. 
There had been nothing in his tones, nothing in 
his looks, to give any peculiar significance to 
what he uttered. Still, the moment his back 
was turned I found myself speculating whether 
his words contained any hidden meaning; try- 
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ing to recall something in his voice or manner 
which might guide me in discovering the real 
sense he attached to what he said. It seemed as 
if the most powerful whet to my curiosity were 
supplied by my own experience of the impossi- 
bility of penetrating beneath the unassailable 
surface which this man presented to me. 

I questioned Margaret about him. She could 
not tell me more than I knew already. He had 
always been very kind and useful; he was a 
clever man, and could talk a great deal some- 
times, when he chose; and he had taught her 
more of foreign languages and foreign literature 
in a month than she had learned at school in a 
year. While she was telling me this, I hardly 
noticed that she spoke in a very hurried manner, 
and busied herself in arranging the books and 
work that lay on the table. My attention was 
more closely directed to Mrs. Sherwin. To my 
surprise, I saw her eagerly lean forward while 
Margaret was speaking, and fix her eyes on her 
daughter with a look of penetrating scrutiny, of 
which I could never have supposed a person 
usually so feeble and unenergetic to be capable. 
I thought of transferring to her my questionings 
‘on the subject of Mr. Mannion; but at that mo- 
ment her husband entered the room, and I ad- 
dressed myself for further enlightenment to him. 

“¢Aha!’’ cried Mr. Sherwin, rubbing his hands 
triumphantly, ‘‘I knew Mannion would please 
you. I told you so, my dear sir, if you remem- 
ber, before he came. Curious looking person— 
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“So curious that I may safely say I never saw 
a face in the slightest degree resembling his in 
my life. Your clerk, Mr. Sherwin, is a com- 
plete walking mystery that I want to solve. 
Margaret cannot give me much help, I am 
afraid. When you came in, I was about to ap- 
ply to Mrs. Sherwin for a little assistance.”’ 

‘‘Don’t do any such thing! You'll be quite 
in the wrong box there. Mrs. 8S. is as sulky as 
a bear whenever Mannion and she are in com- 
pany together. Considering her behavior to him, 
I wonder he can be so civil to her as he is.”’ 

‘‘What can you tell me about him yourself, 
Mr. Sherwin?”’ 

“*T can tell you there’s not a house of business 
in London has such a managing man as he is: 
he’s my factotum—my right hand, in short; and 
my left, too, for the matter of that. He under- 
stands my ways of doing business; and, in fact, 
carries things out in first-rate style. Why, he’d 
be worth his weight in gold, only for the knack 
he has of keeping the young men in the shop in 
order. Poor devils! they don’t know how he 
does it; but there’s a particular look of Mr. 
Mannion’s that’s as bad as transportation and 
hanging to them, whenever they see it. Ill 
pledge you my word of honor he’s never had a 
day’s illness, or made a single mistake, since 
he’s been with me. He’s a quiet, steady-going, 
regular dragon at his work—he is! And then, 
so obliging in other things. I’ve only got to say 
to him: ‘Here’s Margaret at home for the holi- 
days;’ or, ‘Here’s Margaret a little out of sorts, 
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and going to be nursed at home for the half-year 
—what’s to be done about keeping up her les- 
sons? I can’t pay for a governess (bad lot, gov- 
ernesses!) and school too.’ I’ve only got to say 
that, and up gets Mannion from his books and 
his fireside at home in the evening—which be- 
gins to be something, you know, to a man of his 
time of lfe—and turns.tutor for me, gratis; and 
a first-rate tutor, too! That’s what I call having 
a treasure! And yet, though he’s been with us 
for years, Mrs. S. there won’t take to him!—I 
defy her or anybody else to say why or wherefore!’’ 

*‘Do you know how he was employed before 
he came to you?”’ 

“Ah! now you’ve hit it—that’s where you’re 
right in saying he’s a mystery. What he did 
before. knew him is more than I can tell—a 
good deal more. He came to me with a capital 
recommendation and security, from a gentleman 
whom I knew to be of the highest respectability. 
I had a vacancy in the back office and tried him, 
and found out what he was worth in no time—I 
flatter myself I’ve a knack at that with every- 
body. Well, before I got used to his curious- 
looking face and his quiet ways, I wanted badly 
enough to know something about him, and who 
his connections were. First I asked {his friend 
who had recommended him; the friend wasn’t 
at liberty to answer for anything but his perfect 
trustworthiness. Then I asked Mannion him- 
self pointblank about it one day. He just told 
me that he had reasons for keeping his family 
affairs to himself—nothing more-—but you know 
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the way he has with him; and, damn it, he put 
the stopper on me from that time to this. I 
wasn’t going to risk losing the best clerk that 
ever man had by worrying him about his secrets. 
They didn’t interfere with business, and didn’t 
interfere with me; so I put my curiosity in my 
pocket. I know nothing about him, but that 
he’s my right-hand. man, and the honestest fel- 
low that ever stood in shoes. He may be the 
Great Mogul himself, in disguise, for anything 
I care! In short, you may be able to find out 
all about him, my dear sir; but J can’t.”’ 

‘“‘There does not seem much chance for me, 
Mr. Sherwin, after what you have said.’’ 

‘“‘Well, I’m not so sure of that—plenty of 
chances here, you know. You’ll see him often 
enough; he lives near, and drops in constantly 
of evenings. We settle business matters that 
won’t come into business hours in my private 
snuggery upstairs. In fact, he’s one of the 
family; treat him as such, and get anything out 
of him you can—the more the better, as far as 
regards that. Ah! Mrs. S., you may stare, 
ma’am; but I say again, he’s one of the family; 
maybe he’ll be my partner some of these days— 
you'll have to get used to him then, whether you 
like it or not.”’ 

‘One more question: is he married or single?”’ 

“Single, to be sure—a regular old bachelor, if 
ever there was one yet.”’ 

During the whole time we had been speaking, 
Mrs. Sherwin had looked at us with far more 
earnestness and attention than I had ever seen 
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her display before. Even her languid faculties 
seemed susceptible of active curiosity on the sub- 
ject of Mr. Mannion—the more so, perhaps, from 
her very dislike of him. Margaret had moved 
her chair into the background while her father 
was talking, and was apparently little interested 
in the topic under discussion. In the first inter- 
val of silence, she complained of headache, and 
asked leave to retire to her room. 

After she left us, I took my departure; for Mr. 
Sherwin evidently had nothing more to tell me 
about his clerk that was worth hearing. On my 
way home, Mr. Mannion occupied no small share 
of my thoughts. The idea of trying to penetrate 
the mystery connected with him was an idea 
that pleased me; there was a promise of future 
excitement in it of no ordinary kind. I deter- 
mined to have a little private conversation with 
Margaret about him, and to make her an ally in 
my new project. If there really had been some 
romance connected with Mr. Mannion’s early 
life—if that strange and striking face of his was 
indeed a sealed book which contained a secret 
story—what a triumph and a pleasure if Mar- 
garet and I should succeed in discovering it 
together! 

When I awoke the next morning, I could 
hardly believe that this tradesman’s clerk had so 
interested my curiosity that he had actually 
shared my thoughts with my young wife during . 
the evening before. And yet, when I next saw 
him, he produced exactly the same impression 
on me again. 
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Some weeks passed away; Margaret and I re- 
sumed our usual employments and amusements; 
the life at North Villa ran on as smoothly and 
obscurely as usual—and still I remained igno- 
rant of Mr. Mannion’s history and Mr. Man- 
nion’s character. He came frequently to the 
house in the evening; but was generally clos- 
eted with Mr. Sherwin, and seldom accepted his 
employer’s constant invitation to him to join the 
party in the drawing-room. At those rare in- 
tervals when we did see him, his appearance and 
behavior were exactly the same as on the night 
when I had met him for the first time; he spoke 
just as seldom, and resisted just as resolutely 
and respectfully the many attempts made on my 
part to lead him into conversation and familiar- 
ity. If he had really been trying to excite my 
interest, he could not have succeeded more 
effectually. I felt toward him much as a man 
feels in a labyrinth, when every fresh failure in 
gaining the center only produces fresh obstinacy 
in renewing the effort to arrive at it. 

From Margaret I gained no sympathy for my 
newly aroused curiosity. She appeared, much 
to my surprise, to care little about Mr. Mannion; 
and always changea the conversation, if it re- 
_ lated to him, whenever it depended upon her to 
continue the topic or not. 

Mrs. Sherwin’s conduct was far from resem- 
bling her daughter’s, when I spoke to her on the 
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same subject. She always listened intently to . 
what I said; but her answers were invariably 
brief, confused, and sometimes absolutely incom- 
prehensible. It was only after great difficulty 
that I induced her to confess her dislike of Mr. 
Mannion. Whence it proceeded she could never 
tell. Did she suspect anything? In answering 
this question, she always stammered, trembled, 
and looked away from me. ‘‘How could she 
suspect anything? If she did suspect, it would 
be very wrong without good reason; but she 
ought not to suspect, and did not, of course.”’ 

I never obtained any replies from her more in- 
telligible than these. Attributing their confu- 
sion to the nervous agitation which more or less 
affected her when she spoke on any subject, I 
soon ceased making any efforts to induce her to 
explain herself, and determined to search for the 
clew to Mr. Mannion’s character without seek- 
ing assistance from any one. 

Accident at length gave me an opportunity of 
knowing something of his habits and opinions, 
and so far, therefore, of knowing something 
about the man himself. 

One night I met him in the hall at North Villa, 
about to leave the house at the same time that I 
was, after a business consultation in private with 
Mr. Sherwin. We went out together. The sky 
was unusually black; the night atmosphere un- 
usually oppressive and still. The roll of distant 
thunder sounded faint and dreary all about us. 
The sheet lightning, flashing quick and low in 
the horizon, made the dark firmament look like 
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a thick veil, rising and falling incessantly over 
a heaven of dazzling light behind it. Such few 
foot-passengers as passed us, passed running— 
for heavy, warning drops were falling already 
from the sky. We quickened our pace; but be- 
fore we had walked more than two hundred 
yards the rain came down, furious and drench- 
ing, and the thunder began to peal fearfully 
right over our heads. 

‘“My house is close by,’’ said my companion, 
just as quietly and deliberately as usual—“ pray 
step in, sir, until the storm is over.’’ 

I followed him down a by-street; he opened a 
door with his own key, and the next instant I 
was sheltered under Mr. Mannion’s roof. 

He led me at once into a room on the ground- 
floor. The fire was blazingin the grate; an arm- 
chair, with a reading-easel attached, was placed 
by it; the lamp was ready lit; the tea-things 
were placed on the table; the dark, thick cur- 
tains were drawn close over the window; and, 
as if to complete the picture of comfort before 
me, a large black cat lay on the rug, basking 
luxuriously in the heat of the fire. While Mr. 
Mannion went out to give some directions, as 
he said, to his servant, I had an opportunity of 
examining the apartment more in detail. To 
study the appearance of a man’s dwelling-room 
is very often nearly equivalent to studying his 
own character. 

The personal contrast between Mr. Sherwin 
and his clerk was remarkable enough, but the 
contrast between the dimensions and furnishing 
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of the rooms they lived in was to the full as ex- 
traordinary. The apartment I now surveyed was 
less than half the size of the sitting-room at North 
Villa. The paper on the walls was of a dark 
red; the curtains were of the same color; the 
carpet was brown, and if it bore any pattern, 
that pattern was tooquiet and unpretending to 
be visible by candle-light. One wall was entirely 
occupied by rows of dark mahogany shelves, com- 
pletely filled with books, most of them cheap 
‘editions of the classical works of ancient and 
modern literature. The opposite wall was thickly 
hung with engravings, in mapie-wood frames, 
from the works of modern painters, English and 
French. All the minor articles of furniture were 
of the plainest and neatest order—even the white 
china tea-pot and tea-cup on the table had neither 
pattern nor coloring of any kind. What a con- 
trast was this room to the drawing-room at North 
Villat 

On his return, Mr. Mannion found me looking 
at his tea-equipage, “I am afraid, sir, I must 
confess myself an epicure and a prodigal in two 
things,” he said; ‘‘an epicure in tea, and a prodi- 
gal (at least for a person in my situation) in 
books. However, I receive a liberal salary, and 
can satisfy my tastes, such as they are, and save 
money, too. What can I offer you, sir?’’ 

Seeing the preparations on the table, I asked 
for tea. While he was speaking to me, there 
was one peculiarity about him that I observed. 
Almost all men, when they stand on their own 
hearths, in their own homes, instinctively alter 
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more or less from their out-of-door manner: the 
stiffest people expand, the coldest thaw a little, 
by their own firesides. It was not so with Mr. 
Mannion. He was exactly the same man at his 
own house that he was at Mr. Sherwin’s. 

There was no need for him to have told me 
that he was an epicure in tea; the manner in 
which he made it would have betrayed that to 
anybody. He put in nearly treble the quantity 
which would generally be considered sufficient 
for two persons; and, almost immediately after 
he had filled the tea-pot with boiling water, be- 
gan to pour from it into the cups—thus preserv- 
ing all the aroma and delicacy of flavor in the 
herb, without the alloy of any of the coarser part 
_of its strength. When we had finished our first 
cups, there was no pouring of dregs into a basin, 
or of fresh water on the leaves. A middle-aged 
female servant, neat and quiet, came up and took 
away the tray, bringing it to us again with the 
tea-pot and tea-cups clean and empty, to receive 
a fresh infusion from fresh leaves. These were 
trifles to notice; but I thought of other trades- 
men’s clerks who were drinking their gin-and- 
water jovially, at home or at a tavern, and found 
Mr. Mannion a more exasperating mystery to me 
than ever. 

The conversation between us turned at first on 
trivial subjects, and was but ill sustained on my 
part—there were peculiarities in my present posi- 
tion which made me thoughtful. Once our talk 
ceased altogether; and, just at that moment, the 
storm began to rise to its height. Hail mingled 
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with the rain, and rattled heavily against the 
window. The thunder, bursting louder and 
louder with each successive peal, seemed to 
shake the house to its foundations. As I list- 
ened to the fearful crashing and roaring that 
seemed to fill the whole measureless void of 
upper air, and then looked round on the calm, 
dead-calm face of the man beside me—without 
one human emotion of any kind even faintly 
pictured on it—I felt strange, unutterable sensa- 
tions creeping over me; our silence grew oppres- 
sive and sinister; I began to wish, I hardly knew 
why, for some third person in the room—for some- 
body else to look at and to speak to. 

He was the first to resume the conversation. 
I should have imagined it impossible for any 
man, in the midst of such thunder as now raged 
above our heads, to think or talk of anything 
but the storm. And yet, when he spoke, it was 
merely on a subject connected with his introduc- 
tion tome at North Villa. His attention seemed 
as far from being attracted or impressed by the 
mighty elemental tumult without, as if the tran- 
quillity of the night were uninvaded by the 
slightest murmur. of sound. 

‘‘May I inquire, sir,’? he began, ‘“‘whether I 
am right in apprehending that my conduct 
toward you, since we first met at Mr. Sher- 
win’s house, may have appeared strange, and 
even discourteous, in your eyes?”’ 

“In what respect, Mr. Mannion?” I asked, a 
little startled by the abruptness of the question. 

“T am perfectly sensible, sir, that you have 
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kindly set me the example, on many occasions, 
in trying to better our acquaintance. When 
such advances are made by one in your station 
to one in mine, they ought to be immediately 
and gratefully responded to.” 

Why did he pause? Was he about to tell 
me he had discovered that my advances sprang 
from curiosity to know more about him than he 
was willing to reveal? I waited for him to 
proceed. 

“‘T have only failed,’? he continued, ‘‘in the 
courtesy and gratitude you had aright to ex- 
pect from me, because, knowing how you were 
situated with Mr. Sherwin’s daughter, I thought 
any intrusion on my part, while you were with 
the young lady, might not be so acceptable as 
you, sir, in your kindness, were willing to lead 
me to believe.”’ 

‘*Let me assure you,’’ I answered, relieved to 
find myself unsuspected, and really impressed by 
his delicacy—‘‘Let me assure you that I*fully 
appreciate the consideration you have shown—’’ 

Just as the last words passed my lips, the thun- 
der pealed awfully over the house. I said no 
more: the sound silenced me. 

‘‘As my explanation has satisfied you, sir,’’ he 
went on, his clear and deliberate utterance rising 
discordantly audible above the long, retiring roll 
of the last burst of thunder—‘‘may I feel justi- 
fied in speaking on the subject of your present 
position in my employer’s house with some free- 
dom? I mean, if I may say so without offense, 
with the freedom of a friend.’’ 
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I begged he would use all the freedom he 
wished; feeling really desirous that he should 
do so, apart from any purpose of leading him to 
talk unreservedly on the chance of hearing him 
talk of himself. The profound respect of man- 
ner and phrase which he had hitherto testified 
—observed by aman of his age to a man of mine 
—made me feel ill at ease. He was most prob- 
ably my equal in acquirements: he had the man- 
ners and tastes of a gentleman, and might have 
the birth, too, for aught I knew to the contrary. 
The difference between us was only in our worldly 
positions. I had not enough of my father’s pride 
of caste to think that this difference aione made 
it right that a man whose years nearly doubled 
mine, whose knowledge perhaps surpassed mine, 
should speak to me as Mr. Mannion had spoken 
up to this time. 

“‘T may tell you, then,’’ he resumed, ‘‘that 
while I am anxious to commit no untimely in- 
_ trusion on your hours at North Villa, I am at 

' the same time desirous of being something more 
than merely inoffensive toward you. I should 
’ wish to be positively useful, as farasIcan. In 
my opinion, Mr, Sherwin has held you to rather » 
a hard engagement—he is trying your discretion 
a little too severely, I think, at your years and 
in your situation. Feeling thus, it is my sin- 
cere wish to render what connection and influ- 
ence I have with the family useful in making 
the probation you have still to pass through as 
easy as possible. I have more means of doing 
this, sir, than you might at first imagine.”’ 
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His offer took me a little by surprise. I felt 
with a sort of shame that candor and warmth of 
feeling were what I had not expected from him. 
My attention insensibly wandered away from 
the storm, to attach itself more and more closely 
to him as he went on: 

‘“‘T am perfectly sensible,’’ he resumed, ‘“‘that 
such a proposition as 1 now make to you, pro- 
ceeding from one little better than a stranger, 
may cause surprise and even suspicion at first. 
I can only explain it by asking you to remem- 
ber that I have known the young lady since 
childhood; and that, having assisted in form- 
ing her mind and developing her character, I 
feel toward her almost as a second father, and 
am therefore naturally interested in the gentle- 
man who has chosen her for a wife.”’ 

Was there a tremor at last in that changeless 
voice as he spoke? I thought so; and looked 
anxiously to catch the answering gleam of ex- 
pression, which might now, for the first time, be 
softening his iron features, animating the blank 
stillness of his countenance. If any such expres- 
sion had been visible, I was too late to detect it. 
- Just as I looked at him he stooped down to poke 
the fire. When he turned toward me again, his 
face was the same impenetrable face, his eye the 
same hard, steady, inexpressive eye, as before. 

‘‘Besides,’’ he continued, ‘‘a man must have 
some object in life for his sympathies to be em- 
ployed on. I have neither wife nor child; and 
no near relations to think of—I have nothing but 
my routine of business in the day, and my books 
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here by my lonely fireside at night. Our life 
is not much; but it was made for a little more 
than this. My former pupil at North Villa is 
my pupil no longer. I can’t help feeling that 
it would be an object in existence for me to oc- 
cupy myself with her happiness and yours; to 
have two young people, in the heyday of youth 
and first love, looking toward me occasionally 
for the promotion of some of their pleasures—no 
matter how trifling. All this will seem odd and 
incomprehensible to you. Ifyou were of my age, 
sir, and in my position, you would understand it.”’ 

Was it possible that he could speak thus with- 
out his voice faltering or his eye softening in 
the slightest degree? Yes: I looked at him and 
listened to him intently; but there was not the 
faintest change in his face or his tones—there 
was nothing to show outwardly whether he felt 
what he said, or whether he did not. His words 
had painted such a picture of forlornness on my 
mind that I had mechanically half raised my 
hand to take his while he was addressing. me; 
but the sight of him when he ceased checked the 
impulse almost as soon as it was formed. He 
did not appear to have noticed either my invol- 
untary gesture or its immediate repression, and 
went on speaking. 

“‘T have said perhaps more than I ought,’’ he 
resumed. ‘‘If I have not succeeded in making 
you understand my explanation as I could wish, 
we will change the subject, and not return to it 
again until you have known me for a much longer 
time.”’ 

~ 
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“On no account change the subject, Mr. Man- 
nion,’’ Isaid; unwilling tolet it be implied that 
I would not put trustinhim. ‘I am deeply sen- 
sible of the kindness of your offer, and the inter- 
est you take in Margaret and me. We shall 
both, I am sure, accept your good offices—”’ 

I stopped. The storm had decreased a little 
in violence; but my attention was now struck 
by the wind, which had risen as the thunder and 
rain had partially lulled. How drearily it was 
moaning down the street! It seemed at that mo- 
ment to be wailing over me; to be wailing over 
him; to be wailing over all mortal things! The 
strange sensations I then felt moved me to listen 
in silence; but I checked them, and spoke again. 

“Tf I have not answered you as I should,’’ I 
continued, ‘“‘you must attribute it partly to the 
storm, which I confess rather discomposes my 
ideas, and partly to a little surprise—a very fool- 
ish surprise, I own—that you should still be able 
to feel so strong asympathy with interests which 
are generally only considered of importance to 
the young.”’ 

‘It is only in their sympathies that men of 
my years can, and do, live their youth over 
again,’? he said. ‘‘You may be surprised to 
hear a tradesman’s clerk talk in this manner; 
but I was not always what Iam now. I have 
gathered ~knowledge, and suffered in the gath- 
ering. I have grown old before my time—my 
forty years are like the fifty of other men.”’ 

My heart beat quicker—was he, unasked, about 
to disclose the mystery which evidently hung over 
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his early life? No: he dropped the subject at 
once when-he continued. I longed to ask him 
to resume it, but could not. I feared the same 
repulse which Mr. Sherwin had received, and 
remained silent. 

““What I was,’’ he proceeded, ‘‘matters little; 
the question is, what can I do for you? Any 
aid I can give may be poor enough; but it may 
be of some use notwithstanding. For instance, 
the other day, if I mistake not, you were a little 
hurt at Mr. Sherwin’s taking his daughter to a 
party to which the family had been invited. This 
was very natural. You could not be there to 
watch over her in your real character, without 
disclosing a secret which must be kept safe; and 
you could not know what young men she might 
meet, who would imagine her to be Miss Sherwin 
still, and would regulate their conduct accord- 
ingly. Now I think I might be of use here. I 
have some influence—perhaps in strict truth I 
ought to say great influence—with my employer; 
and, if you wished it, I would use that influence 
to back yours in inducing him to forego for the 
future any intention of taking his daughter into 
society except when you desire it. Again: I 
think I am not wrong in assuming that you in- 
finitely prefer the company of Mrs. Sherwin to 
that of Mr. Sherwin during your interviews with 
the young lady?” 

How had he found that out? At any rate, he 
was right; and I told him so candidly. 

‘‘The preference is on many accounts a very 
natural one,’’ he said; ‘‘but if you suffered it to 
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appear to Mr. Sherwin, it might, for obvious 
reasons, produce a most unfavorable effect. I 
might interfere in the matter, however, without 
suspicion; I should have many opportunities of 
keeping him away from the room in the even- 
ing. which I could use if you wished it. And 
more than that, if you wanted longer and more 
frequent communication with North Villa than 
you now enjoy, I might be able to effect this 
also. Ido not mention what I could do in these 
and in other matters in any disparagement, sir, 
of the influence which you have with Mr. Sher- 
win in your own right; but because I know that 
in what concerns your intercourse with his daugh- 
ter, my employer has asked, and wall ask my 
advice, from the habit of doing so in other things. 
I have hitherto declined giving him this advice 
in your affairs; but I will give it, and in your 
favor and the young lady’s, if you and she 
choose.”’ 

I thanked him—but not in such warm terms 
as 1 should have employed if I had seen even 
the faintest smile on his face, or had heard any 
change in his steady, deliberate tones as he spoke. 
While his words attracted, his immovable looks 
repelled me, in spite of myself. 

“TI must again beg you,’’ he proceeded, ‘‘to 
remember what I have already said, in your 
estimate of the motives of my offer. -If I still — 
appear to be interfering officiously in your affairs, 
you have only to think that I have presumed im- 
pertinently on the freedom you have allowed me, 
and to treat me no longer on the terms of to-night. 
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T shall not complain of your conduct, and shall 
try hard not to consider you unjust to me, if you 
do.”’ 

Such an appeal as this was not to be resisted: 
IT answered him at once and unreservedly. What 
right had I to draw bad inferences from a man’s 
face, voice, and manner, merely because they 
impressed me as out of the common? Did I 
know how much share the influence of natural 
infirmity, or the outward traces of unknown sor- 
row and suffering, might have had in producing 
the external peculiarities which had struck me? 
He would have every right to upbraid me as un- 
just—and that in the strongest terms—unless I 
spoke out fairly in reply. 

**T am quite incapable, Mr. Mannion,”’ I said, 
“of viewing your offer with any other than 
grateful feelings. You will find I shall prove 
this by employing your good offices for Margaret 
and myself in perfect faith, and sooner perhaps 
than you may imagine.”’ 

He bowed, and said afew cordial words, which 
I heard but imperfectly—for as he addressed me 
a blast of wind fiercer than usual rushed down 
the street, shaking the window-shutter violently 
as it passed, and dying away in a low, melan- 
choly, dirging swell, like a spirit-cry of lamen- 
tation and despair. 

When he spoke again, after a momentary si- 
lence, it was to make some change in the con- 
versation. He talked of Margaret—dwelling in 
terms of high praise rather on her moral than on 
her personal qualities. He spoke of Mr. Sher- 
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win, referring to solid and attractive points in 
his character which I had not detected. What 
he said of Mrs. Sherwin appeared to be equally 
dictated by compassion and respect—he even 
hinted at her coolness toward himself, consider- 
ately attributing it to the involuntary caprice of 
settled nervousness and ill-health. His language, 
in touching on these subjects, was just as unaf- 
fected, just as devoid of any peculiarities, as I 
had hitherto found it when occupied by other 
topics. 

It was growing late. The thunder still rum- 
bled at long intervals, with a dull, distant sound; 
and the wind showed no symptoms of subsiding. 
But the pattering of the rain against the window 
ceased to be audible. There was little excuse for 
staying longer; and I wished to find none. I 
had acquired quite knowledge enough of Mr. 
Mannion to assure me that any attempt on my 
part at extracting from him, in spite of his re- 
serve, the secrets which might be connected with 
his early life, would prove perfectly fruitless. 
If I must judge him at all, I must judge him by 
the experience of the present, and not by the his- 
tory of the past. I had heard good, and good 
only, of him from the shrewd master who knew 
him best and had tried him longest. He had 
shown the greatest delicacy toward my feelings, 
and the strongest desire to do me service — it 
would be a mean return for those acts of cour- 
tesy to let curiosity tempt me to pry into his 
private affairs. 

T rose to go. He made no effort to detain me; 
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but, after unbarring the shutter and looking out 
of the window, simply remarked that the rain 
had almost ceased, and that my umbrella would 
be quite sufficient protection against all that re- 
mained. He followed me into the passage to 
light me out. As I turned round upon his door- 
step to thank him for his hospitality, and to bid 
him good-night, the thought came across me that 
my manner must have appeared cold and repel- 
ling to him—especially when he was offering his 
services to my acceptance. If I had really pro- 
duced this impression, he was my inferior in 
station, and it would be cruel to leave it. I tried 
to set myself right at parting. 

‘‘Let me assure you again,’’ I said, ‘‘that it 
will not be my fault if Margaret and I do not 
thankfully employ your good offices, as the good 
offices of a well-wisher and a friend.”’ 

The lightning was still in the sky, though it 
only appeared at long intervals. Strangely 
enough, at the moment when I addressed him, 
a flash came, and seemed to pass right over his 
_ face. It gave such a hideously livid hue, such 

a spectral look of ghastliness and distortion to 
his features, that he absolutely seemed to be 
glaring and grinning on me like a fiend in the 
one instant of its duration. For the moment it 
required all my knowledge of the settled calm- 
ness of his countenance to convince me that my 
eyes must have been only dazzled by an optical 
illusion produced by the lightning. 

When the darkness had come again, I bade 
him good-night — first mechanically repeating 
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what I had just said, almost in the same 
words. 

I walked home thoughtful. That night had 
given me much matter to think of. 


IV. 


Axsout the time of my introduction to Mr. 
Mannion—or, to speak more correctly, both be- 
fore and after that period—certain peculiarities 
in Margaret’s character and conduct, which came 
to my knowledge by pure accident, gave me a 
little uneasiness and even a little displeasure. 
Neither of these feelings lasted very long, it is 
true; for the incidents which gave rise to them 
were of a trifling nature in themselves. While 
Inow write, however, these domestic occurrences 
are all vividly present to my recollection. I will 
mention two of them as instances. Subsequent 
events, yet to be related, will show that they are 
not out of place at this part of my narrative. 

One lovely autumn morning I called rather 
before the appointed time at North Villa. As 
the servant opened the front garden gate, the 
idea occurred to me of giving Margaret a sur- 
prise by entering the drawing-room unexpect- 
edly with a nosegay gathered for her from her 
own flower-bed. ‘Telling the servant not to an- 
nounce me, I went round to the back garden, 
by a gate which opened into it at the side of the 
house. The progress of my flower-gathering led 
me onto the lawn under one of the drawing-room 
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windows, which was left alittle open. The voices. 
of my wife and her mother reached me from the 
room. It was this part of their conversation 
which I unintentionally overheard: 

“*T tell you, mamma, I must and will have 
the dress, whether papa chooses or not.”’ 

This was spoken loudly and resolutely; in 
such tones as I had never heard from Margaret 
before. 

**Pray—pray, my dear, don’t talk so,’’- an- 
swered the weak, faltering voice of Mrs. Sher- 
win; ‘‘you know you have had more than your 
year’s allowance of dresses already.”’ 

**T won’t be allowanced. His sister isn’t al- 
lowanced: why should I be?’’ 

““My dear love, surely there is some differ- 
ence—’’ 

**1’m sure there isn’t, now I am his wife. I 
shall ride some day in my carriage, just as his 
sister does. He gives me my way in every- 
thing; and so ought you!”’ 

“Tt isn’t me, Margaret: if I could do any- 
thing, I’m sure I would; but I really couldn’t 
ask your papa for another new dress, after his 
having given you so many this year already.” 

“That’s the way it always is with you, 
mamma—you can’t do this, and you can’t do 
that—you are so excessively tiresome! But I 
will have the dress, I’m determined. He says 
his sister wears light blue crape of an evening; 
and I’ll have light blue crape too—see if I don’t! 
T’ll get it somehow from the shop myself. Papa 
never takes any notice, I’m sure, what I have 
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on; and he needn’t find out anything about _ 
what’s gone out of the shop, until they ‘take 
stock,’ or whatever he calls it. And then, if he 
flies into one of his passions—”’ 

‘“My dear! my dear! you really ought not to 
talk so of your papa—it is very wrong, Margaret, 
indeed; what would Mr. Basil say if he heard 
you?” 

I determined to go in at once, and tell Mar- 
garet that I had heard her—resolving, at the 
same time, to exert some firmness, and remon- 
strate with her, for her own good, on much of 
what she had said, which had really surprised 
and displeased me. On my unexpected entrance 
Mrs. Sherwin started, and looked more timid 
than ever. Margaret, however, came forward to 
meet me with her wonted smile, and held out her 
hand with her wonted grace. I said nothing 
until we had got into our accustomed corner, 
and were talking together in whispers as usual. 
Then I began my remonstrance—very tenderly, 
and in the lowest possible tones. She took pre- 
cisely the right way to stop me in full career, in 
spite of my resolution. Her beautiful eyes filled 
with tears directly—the first I had ever seen in 
them; caused, too, by what I had said!—and 
she murmured a few plaintive words about the 
cruelty of being angry with her for only want- 
ing to please me by being dressed as my sister 
was, which upset every intention I had formed 
but the moment before. I involuntarily devoted 
myself to soothing her for the rest of the morn- 
ing. Need I say how the matter ended? 1 
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never mentioned the subject more; and I made 
her a present of the new dress. 

Some weeks after the little home-breeze which 
I have just related had died away into a perfect 
calm, I was accidentally witness of another do- 
mestic dilemma in which Margaret bore a prin- 
cipal share. On this occasion, as I walked up 
to the house (in the morning again), I found the 
front door open. A pail was on the steps—the 
servant had evidently been washing them, had 
been interrupted in her work, and had forgotten 
to close the door when she left it. The nature of 
the interruption I soon discovered as I entered 
the hall. 

“‘Hor God’s sake, miss!’’ cried the house- 
maid’s voice, from the dining-room—‘‘for God’s 
sake, put down the poker! Missus will be here 
directly; and it’s her cat!’’ 

*‘T’]l kill the vile brute! Tl kill the hateful 
cat! I don’t care whose it is!—my poor dear, 
dear, dear bird!’ The voice was Margaret’s. 
At first its tones were tones of fury; they were 
afterward broken by hysterical sobs. 

“‘Poor thing,’’ continued the servant, sooth- 
ingly; ‘‘I’m sorry for it, and for you, too, miss! 
But, oh! do please to remember it was you left 
the cage on the table in the cat’s reach—”’ 

‘“‘Hold your tongue, you wretch! How dare 
you hold me?—let me go!”’ 

“‘Oh, you mustn’t—you mustn’t, indeed! It’s 
missus’s cat, recolleet—poor missus’s, who’s al- 
waysill, and hasn’t got nothing else to amuse her.”’ 

“T don’t care! The cat has killed my bird, 
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and the cat shall be killed for doing it!—it shall! 
—it shall!!—it shall!!! I'll call in the first boy 
from the street to catch it and hang it! Let me 
go! I will go!” 

‘‘T’ll let the cat go first, miss, as sure as my 
name’s Susan!”’ 

The next instant the door was suddenly opened, 
and puss sprang past me out of harm’s way, 
closely followed by the servant, who stared 
breathless and aghast at seeing me in the hall. 
I went into the dining-room immediately. 

On the floor lay a bird-cage, with a poor 
canary dead inside (it was the same canary that 
I had seen my wife playing with on the evening 
of the day when I first met her). The bird’s 
head had been nearly dragged through the bent 
wires of the cage by the murderous claws of the 
cat. Near the fire-place, with the poker she had 
just dropped on the fioor by her side, stood Mar- 
garet. Never had | seen her look so beautiful as 
she now appeared, in the fury of passion which 
possessed her. Her large black eyes were flash- 
ing grandly through her tears—the blood was 
glowing crimson in her cheeks—her lips were 
parted as she gasped for breath. One of her 
hands was clinched, and rested on the mantel- 
piece; the other was pressed tight over her bosom, 
with the fingers convulsively clasping her dress. 
Grieved as I was at the paroxysm of passion into 
which she had allowed herself to be betrayed, I 
could not repress an involuntary feeling of ad- 
miration when my eyes first rested on her. Even 
anger itself looked lovely in that lovely face! 
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“LL KILL THE VILE BRUTE! VLL KILL THE HATEFUL CAT! I 
Sm IT IS!—MY POOR DEAR, DEAR, DEAR BIRD!” 


DON’T CARE WHO! 
—Basit, Vol. Ten, page 181. 


THE VOICE WAS MARGARET'S. 
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She never moved when she saw me. As I ap- 
proached her, she dropped down on her knees by 
the cage, sobbing with frightful violence, and 
pouring forth a perfect torrent of ejaculations of 
vengeance against the cat. Mrs. Sherwin came 
down, and, by her total want of tact and pres- 
ence of mind, made matters worse. In brief, 
the scene ended by a fit of hysterics. 

To speak to Margaret on that day, as I wished 
to speak to her, was impossible. To approach 
the subject of the canary’s death afterward was 
useless. If I only hinted in the gentlest way, 
and with the strongest sympathy for the loss of 
the bird, at the distress and astonishment she 
had caused me by the extremities to which she 
had allowed her passion to hurry her, a burst of 
tears was sure to be her only reply—just the re- 
ply, of all others, which was best calculated to 
silence me. If I had been her husband in fact, 
as well as in name; if I had been her father, her 
brother, or her friend, I should have let her first 
emotions have their way, and then have expos- 
tulated with her afterward. But I was her loyer 
still; and to my eyes Margaret’s tears made vir- 
tues even of Margaret’s faults. 


Such occurrences as these, happening but at 
rare intervals, formed the only interruptions to 
the generally even and happy tenor of our inter- 
course. Weeks and weeks glided away, and not 
a hasty or a hard word passed between us. 
Neither, after one preliminary difference had 
been adjusted, did any subsequent disagreement 
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take place between Mr. Sherwin and me. This 
last element in the domestic tranquillity of North 
Villa was, however, less attributable to his for- 
bearance, or to mine, than to the private inter- 
ference of Mr. Mannion. 

For some days after my interview with the 
managing clerk at his own house, I had ab- 
stained from calling his offered services into 
requisition. I was not conscious of any reason 
for this course of conduct. All that had been 
said, all that had happened, during the night 
of the storm, had produced a powerful, though 
vague impression on me. Strange as it may ap- 
pear, I could not determine whether my brief but 
extraordinary experience of my new friend had 
attracted me toward him or repelled me from 
him. I felt an unwillingness to lay myself under 
an obligation to him, which was not the result of 
pride, or false delicacy, or sullenness, or suspi- 
cion—it was an inexplicable unwillingness, that 
sprang from the fear of encountering some heavy 
responsibility; but of what nature I could not 
imagine. I delayed and held back by instinct; 
and, on his side, Mr. Mannion made no further 
advances. He maintained the same manner, 
and continued the same habits, during his inter- 
course with the family at North Villa, which I 
had observed as characterizing him before I took 
shelter from the storm in his house. He never 
referred again to the conversation of that even- 
ing when we now met. 

Margaret’s behavior, when I mentioned to her 
Mr. Mannion’s willingness to be useful to us 
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both, rather increased than diminished the vague 
uncertainties which perplexed me on the subject 
of accepting or rejecting his overtures. 

I could not induce her to show the smallest 
interest about him. Neither his house, his per- 
sonal appearance, his peculiar habits, or his se- 
crecy in relation to his early life—nothing, in 
short, connected with him—appeared to excite 
her attention or curiosity in the slightest degree. 
On the evening of his return from the Continent 
she had certainly shown some symptoms of inter- 
est in his arrival at North Villa, and some ap- 
pearance of attention to him when he joined our 
party. Now she seemed completely and incom- 
prehensibly changed on this point. Her manner 
became almost petulant, if I persisted long in 

-making Mr. Mannion a topic of conversation— 
it was as if she resented his sharing my thoughts 
with her in the slightest degree. As to the diffi- 
cult question whether we should engage him in 
our interests or not, that was a matter which she 
always seemed to think too trifling to be dis- 
cussed between us at all. 

Ere long, however, circumstances decided me 
as to the course I should take with Mr. Mannion. 

A ball was given by one of Mr. Sherwin’s rich 
commercial friends, to which he announced his 
intention of taking Margaret. Besides the jeal- 
ousy which I felt—naturally enough in my 
peculiar situation—at the idea of my wife going 
out as Miss Sherwin, and dancing in the charac- 
ter of a young unmarried lady with any young 
gentlemen who were introduced to her, I had 
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also the strongest possible desire to keep Mar- 
garet out of the society of her own class until 
my year’s probation was over, and I could hope 
to install her permanently in the society of my 
class. I had privately mentioned to her my 
ideas on this subject, and found that she fully 
agreed with them. She was not wanting in 
ambition to ascend to the highest degree in the 
social scale; and had already begun to look with 
indifference on the society which was offered to 
her by those in her own rank. 

To Mr. Sherwin I-could confide nothing of 
this. I could only object, generally, to his tak- 
ing Margaret out when neither she nor I desired 
it. He declared that she liked parties—that all 
girls did; that she only pretended to dislike them 
to please me; and that he had made no engage- 
ment to keep her moping at home a whole year 
on my account. In the case of the particular 
ball now under discussion, he was determined to 
have his own way, and he bluntly told me as 
much. 

Irritated by his obstinacy and gross want of 
consideration for my defenseless position, I for- 
got all doubts and scruples, and privately applied 
to Mr. Mannion to exert the influence which he 
had promised to use, if I wished it, in my 
behalf. 

The result was as immediate as it was conclu- 
sive. The very next evening Mr. Sherwin came 
to us with a note which he had just written, and 
informed me that it was an excuse for Mar- 
garet’s non-appearance at the ball. He never 
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mentioned Mr. Mannion’s name, but sulkily and 
shortly said that he had reconsidered the matter, 
and had altered his first decision for reasons of 
his own. 

Having once taken a first step in the new di- 
rection, I soon followed it up, without hesitation, 
by taking many others. Whenever I wished to 
call oftener than once a day at North Villa, I 
had but to tell Mr. Mannion, and the next morn- 
ing I found the permission immediately accorded 
to me by the ruling power. The same secret 
machinery enabled me to regulate Mr. Sherwin’s 
incomings and outgoings just as I chose, when 
Margaret and I were together in the evening. I 
could feel almost certain now of never having 
any one with us but Mrs. Sherwin, unless I de- 
sired it—which, as may be easily imagined, was 
seldom enough. 

My new ally’s ready interference for my ad- 
vantage was exerted quietly, easily, and as a 
matter of course. I never knew how or when he 
influenced his employer, and Mr. Sherwin, on 
his part, never breathed a word of that influence 
tome. Heaccorded any extra privilege I might 
demand, as if he acted entirely under his own 
will, little suspecting how well I knew what was 
the real motive power which directed him. 

I was the more easily reconciled: to employing 
the services of Mr. Mannion by the great deli- 
cacy with which he performed them. He did 
not allow me to think—he did not appear to 
think himself—that he was obliging me in the 
smallest degree. He affected no sudden inti- 
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macy with me; his manners never altered; he 
still persisted in not joining us in the evening, 
but at my express invitation; and if I referred 
“in any way to the advantages I derived from his 
devotion to my interests, he always replied, in 
his brief, undemonstrative way, that he consid- 
ered himself the favored person, in being per- 
mitted to make his-services of some use to Mar- 
garet and me. 

I had told Mr. Mannion, when I was leaving 
him on the night of the storm, that I would treat 
his offers as the offers of a friend; and I had 
now made good my words much sooner and 
much more unreservedly than I had ever in- 
tended when we parted at his own house door. 


iV. 


THE autumn was now over; the winter—a 
cold, gloomy winter—had fairly come. Five 
months had nearly elapsed since Clara and my 
father had departed for the country. What 
communication did I hold with them during 
that interval? 

No personal communication with either — 
written communication only with my sister. 
Clara’s letters to me were frequent. They stu- 
diously avoided anything like a reproach for my 
long absence, and were confined almost exclu- 
sively to such details of country life as the writer 
thought likely to interest me. Their tone was 
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as affectionate—nay, more affectionate, if possi 
ble—than usual; but Clara’s gayety and quiet 
humor as a correspondent were gone. My con- 
science taught me only too easily and too plainly 
how to account for this change—my conscience 
told me who had altered the tone of my sister’s 
letters, by altering all the favorite purposes and 
favorite pleasure of her country life. 

I was selfishly enough devoted to my own pas- 
sions and my own interests at this period of my 
life; but I was not so totally dead to every one 
of the influences which had guided me since 
childhood, as to lose all thought of Clara and 
my father, and the ancient house that was asso- 
ciated with my earliest and happiest recollec- 
tions. Sometimes, even in Margaret’s beloved 
presence, a thought of Clara put away from me 
all other thoughts. And sometimes, in the 
lonely London house, I dreamed—with the 
strangest sleeping oblivion of my marriage, and 
of all the new interests which it had crowded 
into my life—of country rides with my sister, 
and of quiet conversations in the old Gothic 
library at the Hall. Under such influences as 
these, I twice resolved to make amends for my 
long absence by joining my father and my sister 
in the country, even though it were only for a 
few days—and each time I failed in my resolu- 
tion. On the second occasion I had actually 
mustered firmness enough to get as far as the 
railway station, and only at the last moment 
faltered and hung back. The struggle that it 
cost me to part for any length of time from Mar- 
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garet I had overcome; but the apprehension, as 
vivid as it was vague, that something—I knew 
not what—might happen to her in my absence, 
turned my steps backward at starting. I felt 
heartily ashamed of my own weakness; but I 
yielded to it nevertheless, 

At last a letter arrived from Clara, containing 
a summons to the country which I could not 
disobey. 

“*T have never asked you,’’ she wrote, ‘‘to come 
and see us for my sake, for I would not interfere 
with any of your interests or any of your plans; 
but I now ask you to come here for your own 
sake—just for one week, and no more, unless 
you like to remain longer. You remember papa 
telling you in your room in London that he be- 
lieved you kept some secret from him. Iam 
afraid this is preying on his mind—your long 
absence is making him uneasy about you. He 
does not say so; but he never sends any mes- 
sage when I write, and if I speak about you, he 
always changes the subject directly. Pray come 
here and show yourself for a few days—no ques- 
tions will be asked, you may be sure. It will do 
so much good, and will prevent—what I hope 
and pray may never happen—a serious estrange- 
ment between papa and you. Recollect, Basil, 
in a month or six weeks we shall come back to 
town, and then the opportunity will be gone.”’ 

As I read these lines, I determined to start for 
the country at once, while the effect of them was 
still fresh on my mind. Margaret, when I took 
leave of her, only said that she should like to be 
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going with me—‘‘it would be such a sight for 
her to see a grand country-house like ours!’ 
Mr. Sherwin laughed as coarsely as usual at the 
difficulties I made about only leaving his daugh- 
ter for a week. Mrs. Sherwin very earnestly, 
and very unaccountably as I then thought, rec- 
ommended me not to be away any longer than I 
had proposed. Mr. Mannion privately assured 
me that I might depend on him in my absence 
from North Villa, exactly as I had always de- 
pended on him during my presence there. It 
was strange that his parting words should be 
the only words which soothed and satisfied me 
on taking leave of London. 

The winter afternoon was growing dim with 
the evening darkness as I drove up to the Hall. 
Snow on the ground, in the country, has always 
a cheerful look to me. I could have wished to 
see it on the day of my arrival at home; but 
there had been a thaw for the last week—mud 
and water were all about me—a drizzling rain 
was falling—a raw, damp wind was blowing— 
a fog was rising, as the evening stole on—and 
the ancient leafless elms in the Park avenue 
groaned and creaked above my head drearily as 
I approached the house. 

My father received me with more ceremony 
than I liked. I had known from a boy what it 
meant when he chose to be only polite to his own 
son. What construction he had put on my long 
absence and my persistence in keeping my secret 
from him, 1 could not tell; but it was evident 
that I had lost my usual place in his estimation, 
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and lost it past regaining merely by a week’s 
visit. The estrangement between us, which my 
sister had feared, had begun already. 

I had been chilled by the desolate aspect of 
Nature as I approached the Hall; my father’s 
reception of me, when I entered the house, in- 
creased the comfortless and melancholy impres- 
sions produced on my mind; it required all the 
affectionate warmth of Clara’s welcome, all the 
pleasure of hearing her whisper her thanks, as 
she kissed me, for my readiness in following 
her advice, to restore my equanimity. But even 
then, when the first hurry and excitement of 
meeting had passed away, in spite of her kind 
words and looks, there was something in her face 
which depressed me. She seemed thinner, and 
her constitutional paleness was more marked than 
usual. Cares and anxieties had evidently op- 
pressed her—was I the cause of them? 

The dinner that evening proceeded very heavily 
and gloomily. My father only talked on general 
and commonplace topics, as if a mere acquaint- 
ance had been present. When my sister left us, 
he too quitted the room to see some one who had 
arrived on business. I had no heart for the com- 
pany of the wine bottles, so I followed Clara. 

At first we only spoke of her occupations since 
she had been in the country; I was unwilling, 
and she forebore, to touch on my long stay in 
London, or on my father’s evident displeasure 
at my protracted absence. There was a little 
restraint between us, which neither had the 


courage to break through. Before long, how- 
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ever, an accident, trifling enough in itself, 
obliged me to be more candid; and enabled 
her to speak unreservedly on the subject near- 
est to her heart. 

I was seated opposite to Clara at the fire-place, 
and was playing with a favorite dog which had 
followed me into the room. While I was stoop- 
ing toward the animal, a locket containing some 
of Margaret’s hair fell out of its place in my 
waistcoat, and swung toward my sister by the 
string which attached it round my neck. I in- 
stantly hid it again; but not before Clara, with 
a woman’s quickness, had detected the trinket 
as something new, and drawn the right infer- 
ence as to the use to which I devoted it. 

An expression of surprise and pleasure passed 
over her face; she rose, and putting her hands 
on my shoulders, as if to keep me still in the 
place I occupied, looked at me intently. 

‘*Basil!’’? she exclaimed, ‘‘if that is all the 
secret you have been keeping from us, how glad 
Iam! When I see a new locket drop out of my 
brother’s waistcoat,’’ she continued, observing 
that I was too confused to speak, ‘‘and when I 
find him coloring very deeply and hiding it again 
in a great hurry, I should be no true woman if 
I did not make my own discoveries, and begin 
to talk about them directly.”’ 

I made an effort—a very poor one—to laugh 
the thing off. Her expression grew serious and 
thoughtful, while she still fixed her eyes on me. 
She took my hand gently, and whispered in my 
ear: ‘‘Are you going to be married, Basil? Shall 
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I love my new sister almost as much as I love 
you?”’ 

At that moment the servant came in with tea. 
The interruption gave me a minute for considera- 
tion. Should I tell her all? Impulse answered 
yes; reflection, no. IfI disclosed my real sit- 
uation, I knew that I must introduce Clara to 
Margaret. This would necessitate taking her 
privately to Mr. Sherwin’s house, and exposing 
to her the humiliating terms of dependence and 
prohibition on which I lived with my own wife. 
A strange medley of feelings, in which pride 
was uppermost, forbade me to do that. Then, 
again, to involve my sister in my secret would 
be to involve her with me in any consequences 
which might be produced by its disclosure to my 
father. The mere idea of making her a partaker 
in responsibilities which I alone ought to bear 
was not to be entertained fora moment. Assoon 
as we were left together again, I said to her: 

‘‘Will you not think the worse of me, Clara, 
if I leave you to draw your own conclusions from 
what you have seen? only asking you to keep 
strict silence on the subject toevery one. I can’t 
speak yet, love, as I wish to speak: you will 
know why some day, and say that my reserve 
was right. In the meantime, can you be satis- 
fied with the assurance that, when the time comes 
for making my secret known, you shall be the 
first to know it—the first I put trust in?” 

‘As you have not starved my curiosity alto- 
gether,’’ said Clara, smiling, ‘“‘but have given it 
a little hope to feed on for the present, I think, 
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woman though Iam, I can promise all you wish. 
Seriously, Basil,’ she continued, “‘that tell-tale 
locket of yours has so pleasantly brightened some 
very gloomy thoughts of mine about you, that 1 
can now live happily on expectation, without 
once mentioning gi secret acai till you give 
me leave to do so.’ 

Here my father entered the room, and we said 
nomore. Hismanner toward me had notaltered 
since dinner; and it remained the same during 
the week of my stay at the Hall. One morning, 
when we were alone, I took courage, and deter- 
mined to try the dangerous ground a little, with 
a view toward my guidance for the future; but 
I had no socner begun, by some reference to my 
stay in London, and some apology for it, than 
he stopped me at once. 

“T told you,” he said, gravely and coldly, 
“some months ago, that I had too much faith 
in your honor to intrude on affairs which you 
choose to keep private. Until you have perfect 
confidence in me, and can speak with complete 
candor, I will hear nothing. You have not that 
confidence now—you speak hesitatingly—your 
eyes do not meet mine fairly and boldly. I tell 
you again, I will hear nothing which begins 

- with such commonplace excuses as you have just 
addressed tome. Excuses lead to prevarications, 
and prevarications to—what I will not insult you 
by imagining possible in your case. You are of 
age, and must know your own responsibilities, 
and mine. Choose at once between saying noth- 
ing and saying all.” 
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He waited a moment after he had spoken, and 
then quitted the room. If he could only have 
known how I suffered, at that instant, under the 
base necessities of concealment, I might have 
confessed everything; and he must have pitied, 
though he might not have forgiven me. 

This was my first and last attempt at ventur- 
ing toward the revelation of my secret to my fa- 
ther by hints and half-admissions. As to boldly 
confessing it, I persuaded myself into a sophisti- 
cal conviction that such a course could do no 
good, but might do much harm. When the 
wedded happiness I had already waited for, and 
was to wait for still, through so many months, 
came at last, was it not best to enjoy my married 
life in convenient secrecy as long as I could?— 
best to abstain from disclosing my secret to my 
father, until necessity absolutely obliged, or cir- 
cumstances absolutely invited me to do so? My 
inclinations conveniently decided the question in 
the affirmative; and a decision of any kind, 
right or wrong, was enough to tranquilize me at 
that time. 

So far as my father was concerned, my jour- 
ney to the country did no good. I might have 
returned to London the day after my arrival at 
the Hall, without altering his opinion of me— 
but I stayed the whole week, nevertheless, for 
Clara’s sake. 

In spite of the pleasure afforded by my sister’s 
society, my visit was a painful one. The selfish 
longing to be back with Margaret, which I could 
not wholly repress; my father’s coldness; and 
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the winter gloom and rain which confined us al- 
most incessantly within doors, all tended in their 
different degrees to prevent my living at ease in 
the Hall. But, besides these causes of embar- 
rassment, I had the additional mortification of 
feeling, for the first time, as a stranger in my 
own home. 

Nothing in the house looked to me what it 
used to look in former years. The rooms, the 
old servants, the walks and views, the domestic 
animals, all appeared to have altered, or to have 
lost something, since I had seen them last. Par- 
ticular rooms that I had once been fond of occu- 
pying, were favorites no longer; particular hab- 
its that I had hitherto always practiced in the 
country, I could only succeed in resuming by an 
effort which vexed and fretted me. It was as if 
my life had run into a new channel since my 
last autumn and winter at the Hall, and now 
refused to flow back at my bidding into its old 
course. Home seemed home no longer, except 
in name. 

As soon as the week was over, my father and 
I parted exactly as we had met. When I took 
leave of Clara, she refrained from making any 
allusion to the shortness of my stay, and merely 
said that we should soon meet again in London. 
She evidently saw that my visit had weighed a 
little on my spirits, and was determined to give 
to our short farewell as happy and hopeful a 
character as possible. We now thoroughly un- 
derstood each other; and that was some consola- 
tion on leaving her. 
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Immediately on my return to London I re- 
paired to North Villa. 

Nothing, I was told, had happened in my ab- 
sence; but I remarked some change in Margaret. 
She looked pale and nervous, and was more 
silent than I had ever known her to be before 
when we met. She accounted for this, in an- 
swer to my inquiries, by saying that confine- 
ment to the house, in consequence of the raw, 
wintry weather, had a little affected her; and 
then changed the subject. In other directions, 
household aspects had not deviated from their 
accustomed monotony. As usual, Mrs. Sherwin 
was at her post in the drawing-room; and her 
husband was reading the evening paper, over 
his renowned old port, in the dining-room. 
After the first five minutes of my arrival, I 
adapted myself again to my old way of life at 
Mr. Sherwin’s, as easily as if I had never inter- 
rupted it for asingle day. Henceforth, where- 
ever my young wife was, there, and there only, 
would it be home for me! 

Late in the evening, Mr. Mannion arrived 
with some business letters for Mr. Sherwin’s in- 
spection. I sent for him into the hall to see me 
as I was going away. His hand was never a 
- warm one; but as I now took it, on greeting 
him, it was so deadly cold that it literally chilled 
mine for the moment. He only congratulated 
me in the usual terms on: my safe return, and 
said that nothing had taken place in my absence 
—pbut in his utterance of those few words, I dis- 
covered for the first time a change in his voice; 
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his tones were lower, and his articulation quicker 
than usual. This, joined to the extraordinary 
coldness of his hand, made me inquire whether 
he was unwell. Yes, he too had been ill while 
I was away—harassed with hard work, he said. 
Then, apologizing for leaving me abruptly on 
account of the letters he had brought with him, 
he returned to Mr. Sherwin in the dining-room, 
with a greater appearance of hurry in his man- 
ner than I had ever remarked in it on any former 
occasion. 

I had left Margaret and Mr. Mannion both 
well—I returned, and found them both ill. 
Surely this was something that had taken place 
in my absence, though they all said that nothing 
had happened. But trifling illnesses seemed to 
be little regarded at North Villa—perhaps be- 
cause serious illness was perpetually present 
there in the person of Mrs. Sherwin. 


VI. 


ABOUT six weeks after I had left the Hall, my 
father and Clara returned to London for the 
season. 

It is not my intention to delay over my life 
either at home or at North Villa during the 
spring and summer. This would be merely to 
repeat much of what has been already related. 
It is better to proceed at once to the closing 
period of my probation—to a period which it 
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taxes my resolution severely to write of at all. 
A few weeks more of toil at my narrative, and 
the penance of this poor task-work will be over. 

* * * * * * * 

Imagine, then, that the final day of my long 
year of expectation has arrived; and that on the 
morrow, Margaret, for whose sake I have sarci- 
ficed and suffered so much, is at last really to be 
mine. 

On the eve of the great change in my life that 
was now to take place, the relative positions in 
which I and the different persons with whom I 
was associated stood toward each other may be 
sketched thus: 

My father’s coldness of manner had not altered 
since his return to London. On my side, I care- 
fully abstained from uttering a word before him 
which bore the smallest reference to my real sit- 
uation. Although when: we met we outwardly 
preserved the usual relations of parent and child, 
the estrangement between us had now become 
complete. 

Clara did not fail to perceive this, and grieved 
over it in secret. Other and happier feelings, 
however, became awakened within her when I 
privately hinted that the time for disclosing my 
secret to my sister was not far off. She grew 
almost as much agitated as I was, though by 
very different expectations—she could think of 
nothing else but the explanation and the surprise 
in store for her. Sometimes I almost feared to 
keep her any longer in suspense, and half regret- 
ted having said anything on the subject of the 
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new and absorbing interest of my life before the 
period when I could easily have said all. 

Mr. Sherwin and I had not latterly met on the 
most cordial terms. He was dissatisfied with 
me for not having boldly approached the subject 
of my marriage in my father’s presence; and 
considered my reasons for stil] keeping it secret 
as dictated by morbid apprehension, and as 
showing a total want of proper firmness. On 
the other hand, he was obliged to set against this 
omission on my part the readiness I had shown 
in meeting his wishes on all remaining points. 
My life was insured in Margaret’s favor; and I 
had arranged to be called to the bar immediately, 
so as to qualify myself in good time for every 
possible place within place-hunting range. My 
assiduity in making these preparations for secur- 
ing Margaret’s prospects and mine against any 
evil chances that might happen failed in produc- 
ing the favorable effect on Mr. Sherwin which 
they must assuredly have produced on a less 
selfish man. But they obliged him, at least, to 
stop short at occasional grumblings about my 
reserve with my father. and to maintain toward 
mea sort of sulky politeness, which was, after 
all, less offensive than the usual infliction of his 
cordiality, with its unfailing accompaniment of 
dull stories and duller jokes. 

During the spring and summer, Mrs. Sherwin 
‘ appeared to grow feebler and feebler from con- 
tinued ill-health. Occasionally her words and 
actions—especially in her intercourse with me— 
suggested fears that her mind was beginning to 
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give way as wellas her body. For instance, on 
ohe occasion, when Margaret had left the room 
for a minute or two, she suddenly hurried up to 
me, whispering with eager looks and anxious 
tones—‘*‘ Watch over your wife—mind you watch 
over her, and keep-all bad people from her! I’ve 
tried to do it—mind you do it, too!’ I asked 
immediately for an explanation of this extraor- 
dinary injunction; but she only answered by 
muttering something about a mother’s anxieties, 
and then returned hastily to her place. It was 
impossible to induce her to be more explicit, try 
how I might. 

Margaret once or twice occasioned me much 
perplexity and distress, by certain inconsistencies 
and variations in her manner, which began to 
appear shortly after my return to North Villa 
from the country. At one time she would be- 
come, on a sudden, strangely sullen and silent; 
at another, irritable and capricious, Then, 
again, she would change to the most affectionate 
warmth of speech and demeanor, anxiously an- 
ticipating every wish I could form, eagerly 
showing her gratitude for the slightest atten- 
tions I paid her. These unaccountable altera- 
tions of manner vexed and irritated me inde- 
scribably. I loved Margaret too well to be able 
to look philosophically on the imperfections of her 
character. I knew of no cause given by me for 
the frequent changes in her conduct; and, if they 
only proceeded from coquetry, then coquetry, as 
T once told her, was the last female accomplish- 
ment that could charm me in any woman whom 
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I really loved. However, these causes of an- 
noyance and regret—her caprices and my remon- 
strances—all passed happily away, as the term 
of my engagement with Mr. Sherwin approached 
its end. Margaret’s better and lovelier manner 
returned. Occasionally she might betray some 
symptoms of confusion, some evidences of un- 
usual thoughtfulness—but I remembered how 
near was the day of the emancipation of our 
love, and I looked on her embarrassment as a 
fresh charm, a new ornament to the beauty of 
my maiden wife. 

Mr. Mannion continued—as far as attention to 
my interests went—to be the same ready and re- 
liable friend as ever; but he was, in some other 
respects, an altered man. The illness of which 
he had complained months back, when I re- 
turned to London, seemed to have increased. 
His face was still the same impenetrable face 
which had so powerfully impressed. me when I 
saw him; but his manner, hitherto so quiet and 
self-possessed, had now grown abrupt and vari- 
able. Sometimes, when he joined us in the 
drawing-room at North Villa, he would sud- 
denly stop before we had exchanged more than 
three or four words, murmur something, in a 
voice unlike his usual voice, about an attack of 
spasm and giddiness, and leave the room. These 
fits of illness had something in their nature of 
the same secrecy which distinguished every- 
thing else connected with him: they produced no 
external signs of distortion, no unusual paleness 
in his face—you could not guess what pain he 
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was suffering, or where he was suffering it. 
Latterly I abstained from ever asking him to 
join us, for the effect on Margaret of his sudden 
attacks of illness was, naturally, such as to dis- 
compose her seriously for the remainder of the 
evening. Whenever I saw him accidentally at 
later periods of the year, the influence of the 
genial summer season appeared to produce no 
alteration for the better in him. I remarked 
that his cold hand, which had chilled me when 
I took it on the raw winter night of my return 
from the country, was as cold as ever on the 
warm summer days which preceded the close of 
my engagement at North Villa. 


Such was the posture of affairs at home, and 
at Mr. Sherwin’s, when I went to see Margaret 
for the last time in my old character, on the last 
night which yet remained to separate us from 
each other. 

I had been all day preparing for our reception, 
on the morrow, in a cottage which I had taken 
for a month, in a retired part of the country, at 
some distance from London. One month’s un- 
alloyed happiness with Margaret, away from the 
world and all worldly considerations, was the 
Eden upon earth toward which my dearest hope 
and anticipations had pointed for a whole year 
past—and now, now at last, those aspirations 
were to be realized! All my arrangements at 
the cottage were completed in time to allow me 
to return home just before our usual late dinner- 
hour. During the meal, I provided for my 
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month’s absence from London by informing my 
father that I proposed visiting one of my coun- 
try friends. He heard me as coldly and indif- 
ferently as usual; and, as I anticipated, did not 
even ask to what friend’s house I was going. 
After dinner, I privately informed Clara that on 
the morrow, before starting, I would, in accord- 
ance with my promise, make her the depositary 
of my long-treasured secret—which, as yet, was 
not to be divulged to any one besides. This 
done, I hurried away, between nine and ten 
o’clock, for a last half-hour’s visit to North 
Villa, hardly able to realize my own situation, 
or to comprehend the fullness and exaltation of 
my own joy. 

A disappointment was in store forme. Mar- 
garet was not in the house; she had gone out to 
an evening party, given by a maiden aunt of 
hers, who was known to be very rich, and was, 
accordingly, a person to be courted and humored 
by the family. 

I was angry as well as disappointed at what 
had taken place. To send Margaret out, on this 
evening of all others, showed a want of consider- 
ation toward. both of us which revolted me. Mr. 
and Mrs, Sherwin were in the room when I en- 
tered; and to him I spoke my opinion on the 
subject in no very conciliatory terms. He was 
suffering from a bad attack of headache, and a 
worse attack of ill-temper, and answered as irri- 
tably as he dared. 

‘““My good sir!’ he said, in sharp, querulous 
tones, ‘‘do, for once, allow me to know what’s 
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best. You’ll have it all your way to-morrow— 
just let me have mine for the last time to-night. 
[’m sure you’ve been humored often enough 
about keeping Margaret away from parties, and 
we should have humored you this time, too; but 
a second letter came from the old lady, saying 
she should be affronted if Margaret wasn’t one 
of her guests. I couldn’t go and talk her over, 
because of this infernal headache of mine. Hang 
it! it’s to your interest that Margaret should 
keep in with her aunt: she’ll have all the old 
girl’s money, if she only plays her cards decently 
well. That’s why I sent ber to the party—her 
going will be worth some thousands to both of 
you one of these days. She’ll be back by half- 
past twelve, or before. Mannion was asked; 
and though he’s all out of sorts, he’s gone to 
take care of her, and bring her back. I'll war- 
rant she comes home in good time when he’s 
with her. So, you see, there’s nothing to make 
a fuss about, after all.” 

It was certainly a relief to hear that Mr. Man- 
nion was taking care of Margaret. He was, in 
my opinion, much fitter for such a trust than her 
own father. Of all the good services he had 
done for me, I thought this the best—but it 
would have been even better still if he had pre- 
vented Margaret from going to the party. 

“T must say again,’’ resumed Mr. Sherwin, 
still more irritably, finding I did not at once an- 
swer him, ‘‘there’s nothing that any reasonable 
being need make a fuss about. I’ve been doing 
everything for Margaret’s interests, and yours 
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—and she’ll be back by twelve—and Mr. Man- 
nion takes care of her—and I don’t know what 
you would have—and it’s devilish hard, so ill as 
I am too, to cut up rough with me like this— 
devilish hard!’’ 

“‘T am sorry for your illness, Mr. Sherwin; 
and I don’t doubt your good intentions, or the 
advantage of Mr. Mannion’s protection for Mar- 
garet; but I feel disappointed, nevertheless, that 
she should have gone out to-night.’ 

‘“*T said she oughtn’t to go at all, whatever her 
aunt wrote—TI said that.’’ 

This bold speech actually proceeded from Mrs. 
Sherwin! I had never before heard her utter an 
opinion in her husband’s presence—such an out- 
burst from her was perfectly inexplicable. She 
pronounced the words with desperate rapidity 
and unwonted power of tone, fixing her eyes 
all the while on me with a very strange expres- 
sion. 

‘“‘Damn it, Mrs. 8.!’ roared her husband in a 
fury; ‘‘will you hold your tongue? What the 
devil do you mean by giving your opinion, when 
nobody wants it? Upon my soul, I begin to 
think you’re getting a little cracked. You’ve 
been meddling and bothering lately so that I 
don’t know what the deuce has come to you! 
Pll tell you what it is, Mr. Basil,’’ he continued, 
turning snappishly round upon me, ‘‘you had 
better stop that fidgety temper of yours by going 
to the party yourself. The old lady told me she 
wanted gentlemen, and would be glad to see any 
friends of mine I liked to send her. You have 
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only to mention my name: Mannion will do the 
civil in the way of introduction. There! there’s 
an envelope with the address to it—they won’t 
know who you are or what you are at Margaret’s 
aunt’s—you’ve got your black dress things on, 
all right and-ready—for Heaven’s sake, go to 
the party yourself, and then I hope you’ll be 
satisfied !”’ 

Here he stopped, and vented the rest of his 
ill-humor by ringing the bell violently for his 
‘‘arrow-root,’’ and abusing the servant when 
she brought it. 

I hesitated about accepting his proposal. 
While I was in doubt, Mrs. Sherwin took the 
opportunity, when her husband’s eye was off 
her, of nodding her head at me significantly. 
She evidently wished me to join Margaret at the 
party—but why? What did her behavior mean? 

It was useless toinquire. Long bodily suffer- 
ing and weakness had but too palpably produced 
a corresponding feebleness in her intellect. What 
shouldI do? Iwas resolved to see Margaret that 
night; but to wait for her between two and three 
hours, in company with her father and mother at 
North Villa, was an infliction not to be endured. 
I determined to go tothe party. No one there 
would know anything aboutme. They all would 
be people who lived in a different world from 
mine, and whose manners and habits I might 
find some amusement in studying. Atany rate, 
I should spend an hour or two with Margaret, 
and could make it my own charge to see her 
safely home. Without further hesitation, there- 
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fore, I took up the envelope with the address on 
it, and bade Mr. and Mrs. Sherwin good-night. 

It struck ten as I left North Villa. The moon- 
light, which was just beginning to shine bril- 
liantly on my arrival there, now appeared but 
at rare intervals; for the clouds were spreading 
thicker and thicker over the whole surface of the 
sky as the night advanced. 


VII. 


THE address to which I was now proceeding 
led me some distance away from Mr. Sherwin’s 
place of abode, in the direction of the populous 
neighborhood which lies on the western side of 
the EKdgeware Road. The house of Margaret’s 
aunt was plainly enough indicated to me, as 
soon as I entered the street where it stood, by 
the glare of light from the windows, the sound 
of dance music, and the nondescript group of 
cabmen and linkmen, with their little train of 
idlers in attendance, assembled outside the door. 
It was evidently a very large party. I hesitated 
about going in. . 

My sensations were not those which fit a man 
for exchanging conventional civilities with per- 
fect strangers; I felt that I showed outwardly 
the fever of joy and expectation within me. 
Could I preserve my assumed character of a 
mere friend of the family in Margaret’s pres- 
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ence?—and on this night, too, of all others? It 
was far more probable that my behavior, if I 
went to the party, would betray everything to 
everybody assembled. I determined to walk 
about in the neighborhood of the house until 
twelve o’clock, and then to go into the hall, and 
send up my card to Mr. Mannion, with a mes- 
sage on it, intimating that [ was waiting below 
to accompany him to North Villa with Margaret. 

I crossed the street, and looked up again at the 
house from the pavement opposite. Then lin- 
gered a little, listening to the music as it reached 
me through the windows, and imagining to my- 
self Margaret’s occupation at that moment. After 
this I turned away, and set forth eastward on 
my walk, careless in which direction I traced my 
steps. 

I felt little impatience and no sense of fatigue; 
for in less than two hours more I knew that I 
should see my wife again. Until then, the pres- 
ent had no existence for me —I lived in the past 
and future. I wandered indifferently along lonely 
by-streets and crowded thoroughfares. Of all 
the sights which attend a night-walk in a great 
city, not one attracted my notice. Uninformed 
and unobservant, neither saddened. nor startled, 
T passed through the glittering highways of 
“London. All: sounds were silent to me save 
the love-music of my own thoughts; all sights 
had vanished before the bright form that moved 
through my bridal dream. Where was my world 
at that moment? Narrowed tothe cottagein the 
country wuich was to receive us on the morrow. 
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Where were the beings in the world? All merged 
in one—Margaret. 

Sometimes my thoughts glided back, dreamily 
and voluptuously, to the day when I first met 
her. Sometimes I recalled the summer evenings 
when we sat and read together out of the same 
book; and, once more, it was as if I breathed 
with the breath, and hoped with the hopes, and 
longed with the old longings of those days. But 
oftenest it was with the morrow that my mind 
was occupied. The first dream of all young men 
—the dream of living rapturously with the 
woman they love, in a secret retirement kept 
sacred from friends and from strangers alike— 
was now my dream; to be realized in a few 
hours—to be realized with my waking on the 
morning which was already at hand! 

For the last quarter of an hour of my walk, 
I must have been unconsciously retracing my 
steps toward the house of Margaret’s aunt. I 
came in sight of it again just as the sound of the 
neighboring church clocks striking eleven roused 
me from my abstraction. More cabs were in the 
street, more people were gathered about the door, 
by this time. Was all this bustle the bustle of 
arrival or of departure? Was the party about to 
break up at an hour when parties usually begin? 
I determined to go nearer to the house and ascer-’ 
tain whether the music bad ceased or not. 

I had approached close enough to hear the 
notes of the harp and piano-forte still sounding 
as gayly as ever, when the house door was sud- 
denly flung open for the departure of a lady and 
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gentleman. The light from the hall-lamps fell 
full on their faces, and showed me Margaret and 
Mr. Mannion. 

Going home already! An hour and a half 
before it was time to return! Why? 

There could be but one reason: Margaret was 
thinking of me, and of what I should feel if I 
called at North Villa and had to wait for her 
till past midnight. I ran forward to speak to 
them as they descended the steps; but exactly 
at the same moment my voice was overpowered, 
and my further progress barred, by a scuffle on 
the pavement among the people who stood be- 
tween us. One man said that his pocket had 
been picked; others roared to him that they had 
caught the thief. There was a fight—the police 
came up—I was surrounded on all sides by a 
shouting, struggling mob that seemed to have 
gathered in an instant. 

Before I could force myself out of the crowd 
and escape into the road, Margaret and Mr. Man- 
nion had hurried into a cab. I just saw the 
vehicle driving off rapidly as I got free. An 
empty cab was standing near me—I jumped into 
it directly, and told the man to overtake them. 
After having waited my time so patiently, to let 
a mere accident stop me from going home with 
them, as I had resolved, was not to be thought 
of for a moment. I was hot and angry, after 
my contest with the crowd, and could have 
flogged on the miserable cab horse with my 
own hand, rather than have failed in my pur- 


pose. 
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We were just getting closer behind them; I 
had just put my head out of the window to call 
to them, and to bid the man who was driving 
me call too, when their cab abruptly turned down 
a by-street, in a direction exactly opposite to the 
direction which led to North Villa. 

What did this mean? Why were they not 
going straight home? 

The cabman asked me whether he should not 
hail them before they got further away from us, 
frankly confessing, as he put the question, that 
his horse was nothing like equal to the pace of 
the horse ahead. Mechanically, without assign- 
able purpose or motive, I declined his offer, and 
told him simply to follow at any distance he 
could. While the words passed my lips, a 
strange sensation stole over me: I seemed to 
be speaking as the mere mouthpiece of some 
other voice. From feeling hot, and moving 
about restlessly the moment before, I felt unac- 
countably cold, and sat still now. What caused 
this? 

My cab stopped. I looked out, and saw that 
the horse had fallen. ‘‘We’ve lots of time, sir,”’ 
said the driver, as he coolly stepped off the box; 
“‘they are just pulling up further down the road.”’ 
I gave him some money, and got out immediately 
—determined to overtake them on foot. 

It was a very lonely place—a colony of half- 
finished streets and half-inhabited houses, which 
had grown up in the neighborhood of a great rail- 
way station. I heard the fierce scream of the 
whistle, and the heaving, heavy throb of the 
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engine starting on its journey, as I advanced 
along the gloomy square in which I now found 
myself. The cab I had been following stood at 
a turning which led into a long’ street, occupied 
toward the further end by shops closed for the 
night, and at the end nearest me apparently by 
private houses only. Margaret and Mr. Mannion 
hastily left the cab, and, without looking either 
to the right or the left, hurried down the street. 
They stopped at the ninth house. I followed 
just in time to hear the door closed on them and 
to count the number of doors intervening between 
that door and the square. 

The awful thrill of a suspicion, which I hardly 
knew yet for what it really was, began to creep 
over me—to creep like a dead-cold touch crawl- 
ing through and through me to the heart. I 
looked up at the house. It was a hotel—a neg- 
lected, deserted, dreary-looking building. Still 
acting mechanically, still with no definite im- 
pulse that I could recognize, even if I felt it, 
except the instinctive resolution to follow them 
into the house, as I had already followed them 
through the street—I walked up to the door and 
rang the bell. 

It was answered by a waiter—a mere lad. As 
the light in the passage fell on my face, he 
paused in the act of addressing me, and drew 
back a few steps. Without stopping for any ex- 
planations, I closed the door behind me, and said 
to him at once: 

‘‘A lady and gentleman came into this hotel a 


little while ago.”’ 
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‘“What may your business be?’’—He hesitated, 
and added in an altered tone, ‘‘I mean, what 
may you want with them, sir?”’ 

‘‘T want you to take me where I can hear their 
voices, and I want nothing more. Here’s a 
sovereign for you, if you do what I ask.”’ 

His eyes fastened covetously on the gold, as I 
held it before them. He retired a few steps on 
tiptoe, and listened at the end of the passage. I 
heard nothing but the thick, rapid beating of 
my own heart. He came back, muttering to 
himself: ‘‘Master’s safe at supper downstairs— 
TPllrisk it! You’ll promise to go away directly,”’ 
he added, whispering to me, ‘‘and not disturb 
the house? Weare quiet people here, and can’t 
have anything like a disturbance. Just say at 
once, will you promise to step soft and not speak 
a word?”’ 

‘*T promise.”’ 

““This way then, sir—and mind you don’t for- 
get to step soft.”’ 

A strange coldness and stillness, an icy insen- 
sibility, a dream-sensation of being impelled by 
some hidden, irresistible agency, possessed me, 
as I followed him upstairs. He showed me 
softly into an empty room, pointed to one of the 
walls, whispering, ‘‘It’s only boards papered 
over’’—and then waited, keeping his eyes anx- 
iously and steadily fixed upon all my movements. 

I listened; and through the thin partition I 
heard voices—her voice and his voice. I heard 
and I knew—knew my degradation in all its 
infamy, knew my wrongs in all their nameless 
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horror. He was exulting in the patience and 
secrecy which had brought success to the foul 
plot, foully hidden for months and months; 
foully hidden until the very day before I was to 
have claimed as my wife a wretch as guilty as 
himself. 

I could neither move nor breathe. The blood 
surged and heaved upward to my brain; my 
heart strained and writhed in anguish; the life 
within me raged and tore to get free. Whole 
years of the direst mental and bodily agony were 
concentrated in that one moment of helpless, mo- 
tionless torment. I never lost the consciousness 
of suffering. I heard the waiter say, under his 
breath, ‘‘My God! he’s dying.”? I felt him 
loosen my cravat—I knew that he dashed cold 
water over me, dragged me out of the room, 
and, opening a window on the landing, held me 
firmly where the night air blew upon my face. 
T knew all this, and knew when the paroxysm 
passed, and nothing remained of it but a shiver- 
ing helplessness in every limb. 

Ere long the power of thinking began to re- 
turn to me by degrees. 

Misery and shame and horror, and a vain 
yearning to hide myself from all human eyes, 
and weep out my life in secret, overcame me. 
Then these subsided, and ONE THOUGHT slowly 
arose in their stead—arose, and cast down before 
it every obstacle of conscience, every principle 
of education, every care for the future, every re- 
membrance of the past, every weakening influ- 
ence of present misery, every repressing tie of 
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family and home, every anxiety for good fame 
in this life, and every idea of the next that was 
to come. Before the fell poison of that Thought, 
all other thoughts—good or evil—died. As it 
spoke secretly within me, I felt my bodily 
strength coming back; a quick vigor leaped 
hotly through my frame. I turned and looked 
round toward the room we had just left—my 
mind was looking at the room beyond it, the 
room they were in. 

The waiter was still standing by my side, 
watching me intently. He suddenly started 
back; and, with pale face and staring eyes, 
pointed down the stairs. 

“You go!’ he whispered; ‘‘go directly! 
You’re well now; I’m afraid to have you here 
any longer. I saw your look—your horrid look 
at that room. You’ve heard what you wanted 
for your money—go at once; or, if I lose my 
place for it, Pll call out Murder, and raise the 
house. And mind this: as true as God’s in 
heaven, I'll warn them both before they go out- 
side our door!”’ 

Hearing, but not heeding him, I left the 
house. No voice that ever spoke could have 
called me back from the course on which I was 
~ now bound. The waiter watched me vigilantly 
from the door as I went out. Seeing this, I 
made a circuit before I returned to the spot 
where, as I had suspected, the cab they had rid- 
den in was still waiting for them. 

The driver was asleep inside. I awoke him; 
told him I had been sent to say that he was not 
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wanted again that night, and secured his ready 
departure by at once paying him on his own 
terms. He drove off; and the first obstacle on 
the fatal path which I had resolved to tread un- 
opposed was now removed. 

As the cab disappeared from my sight I looked 
up at the sky. It was growing very dark. . The 
ragged black clouds, fantastically parted from 
each other in island shapes over the whole sur- 
face of the heavens, were fast drawing together 
_Into one huge, formless, lowering mass, and had 
already hidden the moon for good. I went back 
to the street, and stationed myself in the pitch 
darkness of a passage which led down a mews, 
situated exactly opposite to the hotel. 

In the silence and obscurity, in the sudden 
pause of action while I now waited and watched, 
my Thought rose to my lips, and my speech me- 
chanically formed it into words. I whispered 
softly to myself: I will kill him when he comes 
out. My mind never swerved for an instant 
from this thought—never swerved toward my- 
self; never swerved toward her. Grief was 
numbed at my heart; and the consciousness of 
my own misery was numbed with grief. Death 
chills all before it—and Death and my Thought 
were one. 

Once, while I stood on the watch, a sharp 
agony of suspense tried me fiercely. 

Just as I had calculated that the time was 
come which would force them to depart, in order 
to return to North Villa by the appointed hour, 
I heard the slow, heavy, regular tramp of a foot- 
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step advancing along the street. It was the po- 
liceman of the district going his round. As he 
approached the entrance to the mews, he paused, 
yawned, stretched his arms, and began to whis- 
tle a tune. If Mannion should come out while 
he was there! My blood seemed to stagnate on 
its course while I thought that this might well 
happen. Suddenly the man ceased whistling, 
looked steadily up and down the street, and tried 
the door of a house near him-—advanced a few 
steps—then paused again, and tried another door 
—then, muttering to himself, in drowsy tones, 
“‘T’ve seen all safe here already—it’s the other 
street I forgot just now,’’ he turned and retraced 
his way. I fixed my aching eyes vigilantly on 
the hotel, while I heard the sound of his foot- 
steps grow fainter and fainter in the distance. 
It ceased altogether, and still there was no 
change—still the man whose life I was waiting 
for never appeared. 

Ten minutes after this, so far as I can guess, 
the door opened, and I heard Mannion’s voice, 
and the voice of the lad who had let me in. 
**Look about you before you go out,’ said the 
waiter, speaking in the passage; ‘‘the street’s 
not safe for you.’’ Disbelieving, or affecting to 
disbelieve, what he heard, Mannion interrupted 
the waiter angrily, and endeavored to reassure 
his companion in guilt by asserting that the 
warning was nothing but an attempt to extort 
money by way of reward. The man retorted 
sulkily that he cared nothing for the gentle- 
man’s money, or the gentleman either. Imme- 
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diately afterward an inner door in the house 
banged violently, and I knew that Mannion had 
been left to his fate. - 

There was a momentary silence; and then I 
heard him tell his accomplice that he would go 
alone to look for the cab, and that she had bet- 
ter close the door and wait quietly in the passage 
till he came back. This was done. He walked 
out into the street. It was after twelve o’clock. 
No sound of a strange footfall was audible—no 
soul was at hand to witness and prevent the 
coming struggle. Hislifewasmine. Hisdeath 
followed him as fast as my feet followed, while I 
was now walking on his track. 

He looked up and down from the entrance to 
the street for the cab. Then, seeing that it was 
gone, he hastily turned back. At that instant I 
met him face to face. Before a word could be 
spoken, even before a look could be exchanged, 
my hands were on his throat. 

He was a taller and heavier man than I was; 
and struggled with me, knowing that he was 
struggling for his life. He never shook my 
grasp on him for a moment; but he dragged me 
out into the road—dragged me away eight or ten 
yards from the street. The heavy gasps of ap- 
proaching suffocation beat thick on my forehead 
from his open mouth; he swerved to and fro 
furiously from side to side, and struck at me, 
swinging his clinched fists high above his head. 
I stood firm, and held him away at arms-length. 
As I dug my feet into the ground to steady my- 
self, I heard the crunching of stones—the road 
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had been newly mended with granite. Instantly 
a savage purpose goaded into fury the deadly 
resolution by which I was. possessed. I shifted 
my hold to the back of his neck and the collar of 
his coat, and hurled him, with the whole im- 
petus of the raging strength that was let loose in 
me, face downward onto the stones. 

In the mad triumph of that moment I had al- 
ready stooped toward him, as he lay insensible 
beneath me, to lift him again, and beat out of 
him on the granite not life only, but the sem- 
blance of humanity as well, when, in the blank 
stillness that followed the struggle, I heard the 
door of the hotel in the street open once more. I 
left him directly, and ran back from the square 
—I knew not with what motive or what idea— 
to the spot. 

On the steps of the house, on the threshold 
of that accursed place, stood the woman whom 
God’s minister had given to me in the sight of 
God as my wife. 

One long pang of shame and sian shot 
through my heart as I looked at her, and tor- 
tured out of its trance the spirit within me. 
Thousands on thousands of thoughts seemed to 
be whirling in the wildest confusion through 
and through my brain—thoughts whose track 
was a track of fire—thoughts that struck me 
with a hellish torment of dumbness, at the very 
time when I would have purchased with my life 
the power of a moment’s speech. Voiceless and 
tearless, I went up to her and took her by the 
arm, and drew her away from the house. There 


| SHIFTED MY HOLD TO THE BACK OF HIS NECK, AND THE 
COLLAR OF HIS COAT, AND HURLED HIM, WITH THE WHOLE IM- 
PETUS OF THE RAGING STRENGTH THAT WAS LET LOOSE IN ME, 
FACE DOWNWARD ON TO THE STONES.—BASIL, Vol. Ten, page 222. 
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was some vague purpose in me, as I did this, 
of never quitting my hold of her, never letting 
her stir from me by so much as an inch, until I 
had spoken certain words to her. What words 
they were, and when I should utter them, I! 
could not tell. 

The cry for mercy was on her lips, but the in- 
stant our eyes met it died away in long, low, 
hysterical moanings. Her cheeks were ghastly, 
her features were rigid, her eyes glared like an 
idiot’s: guilt and terror had made her hideous to 
look upon already. 

I drew her onward a few paces toward the 
square. Then I stopped, remembering the body 
that lay face downward on the road. The say- 
age strength of a few moments before had left 
me from the time when I first saw her. I now 
reeled where I stood from sheer physical weak- 
ness. The sound of her pantings and shudder- 
ings, of her abject inarticulate murmurings for 
mercy, struck me with a supernatural terror. 
My fingers trembled round her arm, the perspira- 
tion dripped down my face like rain; I caught 
at the railings by my side to keep myself from 
falling. As I did so, she snatched her arm from 
my grasp, as easily as if I had been a child, and, 
with a cry for help, fled toward the further end 
of the street. 

Still the strange instinct of never losing hold 
of her influenced me. I followed, staggering 
like a drunken man. In a moment she was 
out of my reach; in another, out of my sight. 
I went on, nevertheless; on, and on, and on, T 
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knew not whither. I lost all ideas of time and 
distance. Sometimes I went round and round 
the same streets, over and over again. Some- 
times I hurried in one direction straightforward. 
Wherever I went, it seemed to me that she was 
still just before; that her track and my track 
were one; that I had just lost my hold of her, 
and that she was just starting on her flight. 

I remember passing two men in this way in 
some great thoroughfare. They both stopped, 
turned, and walked a few steps after me. One 
laughed at me as a drunkard. The other, in 
serious tones, told him to be silent, for I was not 
drunk, but mad—he had seen my face as I passed 
under a gas-lamp, and he knew that I was mad. 

‘*MapD!’’—that word, as I heard it, rang after 
me like a voice of judgment. ‘‘MaApD!’’—a fear 
had come over me, which, in all its frightful 
complication, was expressed by that one word— 
a fear which, to the man who suffers it, is worse 
even than the fear of death; which no human 
language ever has conveyed, or ever will convey, 
in all its horrible reality to others. I had pressed 
onward hitherto, because I saw a visicn that led 
me after it—a beckoning shadow ahead, darker 
even than the night darkness. I still pressed on 
now, but only because I was afraid to stop. 

I know not how far I had gone, when my 
strength utterly failed me, and I sank down 
helpless, in a lonely place where the houses were 
few and scattered, and trees and fields were 
dimly discernible in the obscurity beyond. I 
hid my face in my hands, and tried to assure 
- g—10 
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myself that I was still in possession of my senses. 
I strove hard* to separate my thoughts; to dis- 
tinguish between my recollections; to extricate 
from the confusion within me any one idea, no 
matter what—and I could not do it. In that 
awful struggle for the mastery over my own 
mind, all that had passed, all the horror of that 
horrible night, became as nothing to me. I 
raised myself and looked up again, and tried to 
steady my reason by the simplest means—even 
by endeavoring to count all the houses within 
sight. The darkness bewildered me. Darkness? 
—Was it dark or was day breaking yonder, far 
away in the murky eastern sky? Did I know © 
whatI saw? Did I see the same thing for a few 
moments together? What was this under me? 
Grass? Yes! cold, soft, dewy grass. I bent 
down my forehead upon it, and tried, for the last 
time, to steady my faculties by praying; tried 
if I could utter the prayer which I had known 
and repeated every day from childhood—the 
Lord’s Prayer. The divine words came not at 
my call—no! not one of them, from the begin- 
ning to the end! I started up on my knees. A 
blaze of lurid sunshine flashed before my eyes; a 
hell-blaze of brightness, with fiends by millions 
raining down out of it on my head; then a ray- 
less darkness—the darkness of the blind; then 
God’s mercy at last—the mercy of utter oblivion. 

* * * * * * * 

When I recovered my consciousness, I was 
lying on the couch in my own study. My father 
was supporting me on the pillow; the doctor had 
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his fingers on my pulse; and a policeman was 
telling them where he had found me, and how 
he had brought me home. 


PART ITT. 
sok: 

WHEN the blind are operated on for the res- 
toration of sight, the same succoring hand which 
has opened to them the visible world, immedi- 
ately shuts out the bright prospect again for a 
time. A bandage is passed over the eyes, lest 
in the first tenderness of the recovered sense it 
should be fatally affected by the sudden transi- 
tion from darkness to light. But between the 
awful blank of total privation of vision and the 
temporary blank of vision merely veiled, there 
lies the widest difference. In the moment of 
their restoration, the blind have had one glimpse 
of light, flashing on them in an overpowering 
gleam of brightness, which the thickest, closest 
veiling cannot extinguish. The new darkness is 
not like the void darkness of old; it is filled with 
changing visions of brilliant colors and ever- 
varying forms, rising, falling, whirling hither 
and thither with every second. Hven when the 
handkerchief is passed over them, the once sight- 
less eyes, though bandaged fast, are yet not 
blinded as they were before. 

It was so with my mental vision. After the 
utter oblivion and darkness of a deep swoon, 
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consciousness flashed like light on my mind, 
when I found myself in my father’s presence and 
in my own home. But almost at the very mo- 
ment when I first awakened to the bewildering 
influence of that sight, a new darkness fell upon 
my faculties—a darkness this time which was 
not utter oblivion; a peopled darkness, like that 
which the bandage casts over the opened eyes of 
the blind. 

I had sensations, I had thoughts, I had visions 
now—but they all acted in the frightful self- 
concentration of delirium. The lapse of time, 
the march of events, the alternation of day and 
night, the persons who moved about me, the 
words they spoke, the offices of kindness they 
did for me—all these were annihilated from the 
period when I closed my eyes again, after hav- 
ing opened them for an instant on my father in 
my own study. 

My first sensation (how soon it came after I 
had been brought home, I know not) was of a 
terrible heat—a steady, blazing heat, which 
seemed to have shriveled and burned up the 
whole of the little world around me, and to 
have left me alone to suffer, but never to con- 
sume in it. After this came a quick, restless, 
unintermittent toiling of obscure thought, ever 
in the same darkened sphere, ever on the same 
impenetrable subject, ever failing to reach some 
distant and visionary result. It was as if some- 
thing were imprisoned in my mind, and moving 
always to and fro in it—moving, but never get- 
ting free. 
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Soon these thoughts began to take a form that 
I could recognize. 

In the clinging heat and Gerke seething fever 
to which neither waking nor sleeping brought 
a breath of freshness or a dream of change, I 
began to act my part over again in the events 
that had passed, but in a strangely altered char- 
acter. Now, instead of placing implicit trust 
in others, as I had done; instead of failing to 
discover a significance and a warning in each 
circumstance as it arose, I was suspicious from 
the first—suspicious of Margaret, of her father, 
of her mother, of Mannion, of the very servants 
in the house. In the hideous phantasmagoria 
of my own calamity on which I now looked, my 
position was reversed. Every event of the doomed 
year of my probation wasrevived. Butthedoom 
itself, the night-scene of horror through which 
I had passed, had utterly vanished from my 
memory. This lost recollection it was the one 
unending toil of my wandering mind to recover, 
and I never got it back. None who have not 
suffered as I suffered then can imagine with 
what a burning rage of determination I followed 
past events in my delirium, one by one, for days 
and nights together—followed to get to the end 
which I knew was beyond, but which I never 
could see, not even by glimpses, for a moment 
at a time. 

However my visions might alter in their course 
of succession, they always began with the night 
when Mannion returned from the Continent to 
North Villa. I stood again in the drawing-room ; 
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IT saw him enter; I marked the slight confusion 
of Margaret, and instantly doubted her. I no- 
ticed his unwillingness to meet her eye or mine; 
I looked on the sinister stillness of his face, and 
suspected him. From that moment love van- 
ished, and hatred came in its place. I began 
to watch, to garner up slight circumstances 
which confirmed my suspicions, to wait craftily 
for the day when I should discover, judge, and 
punish them both—the day of retribution that 
never came. 

Sometimes I was again with Mannion in his 
house, on the night of the storm. I detected in 
every word he spoke an artful lure to trap me 
into trusting him as my second father, more than 
as my friend. I heard in the tempest-sounds 
which mysteriously interrupted or mingled with 
my answers voices supernaturally warning me 
of my enemy, each time that I spoke to him. I 
saw once more the hideous smile of triumph on 
his face as I took leave of him on the door-step; 
and saw it this time not as an illusion produced 
by a flash of lightning, but as a frightful reality 
which the lightning disclosed. 

Sometimes I was again in the garden at North 
Villa, accidentally overhearing the conversation 
between Margaret and her mother—overhearing 
what deceit she was willing to commit for the 
sake of getting a new dress; then going into the 
room, and seeing her assume her usual manner 
on meeting me, as if no such words as I had list- 
ened to but the moment before had ever proceeded 
from her lips. Or I saw her on that other morn- 
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ing when, to revenge the death of her bird, she 
would have killed with her own hand the one 
pet companion that her sick mother possessed. 
Now no generous, trusting love blinded me to 
the real meaning of such events as these. Now, 
instead of regarding them as little weaknesses 
of beauty and little errors of youth, I saw them 
as timely warnings, which bade me remember, 
when the day of my vengeance came, that, in 
the contriving of the iniquity on which they 
were both bent, the woman had been as vile as 
the man. 

Sometimes I was once more on my way to 
North Villa, after my week’s absence at our 
country-house. I saw again the change in Mar- 
garet since I had left her—the paleness, the rest- 
lessness, the appearance of agitation. I took the 
hand of Mannion, and started as I felt its deadly 
coldness, and remarked the strange alteration in 
his manner. When they accounted for these 
changes by telling me that both had been ill, in 
different ways, since my departure, I detected 
the miserable lie at once; I knew that an evil 
advantage had been taken of my absence; that 
the plot against me was fast advancing toward 
consummation; and that, at the sight of their 
victim, even the two wretches who were com- 
passing my dishonor could not repress all out- 
ward manifestation of their guilt. 

Sometimes the figure of Mrs. Sherwin appeared 
to me, wan and weary, and mournful with a 
ghostly mournfulness. Again I watched her, 
and listened to her; but now with eager curios- 
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ity, with breathless attention. Once more I saw 
her shudder when Mannion’s cold eyes turned 
on her face—I marked the anxious, imploring 
look that she cast on Margaret and on me—I 
heard her confused, unwilling answer when I 
inquired the cause of her dislike of the man in 
whom her husband placed the most implicit trust 
—I listened to her abrupt, inexplicable injunc- 
tion to ‘‘watch continually over my wife, and 
keep bad people from her.’’ All these different 
circumstances occurred again as vividly as in 
the reality; but I did not now account for them, 
as I had once accounted for them, by convincing 
myself that Mrs. Sherwin’s mind was wandering, 
and that her bodily sufferings had affected her 
intellect. I saw immediately that she suspected 
Mannion, and dared not openly confess her sus- 
picions; I saw that, in the stillness and aban- 
donment and self-concentration of her neglected 
life, she had been watching more vigilantly than 
others had watched; I detected in every one of 
her despised gestures and looks and halting 
words the same concealed warning ever lying 
beneath the surface; I knew they had not suc- 
ceeded in deceiving her; I was determined they 
should not succeed in deceiving me. 

It was oftenest at this point that my restless 
memory recoiled before the impenetrable dark- 
ness which forbade it to see further—to see on to 
the last evening, tothe fatal night. It was often- 
est at this point that I toiled and struggled back, 
over and over again, to seek once more the lost 
events of the End, through the events of the Be- 
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ginning. How often my wandering thoughts 
thus incessantly and desperately traced and re- 
traced their way over their own fever track, I 
cannot tell; but there came a time when they 
suddenly ceased to torment me; when the heavy 
burden that was on my mind fell off; when a 
sudden strength and fury possessed me, and I 
plunged down through a vast darkness into a 
world whose daylight was all radiant flame. 
Giant phantoms mustered by millions, flashing 
white as lightning in theruddy air. They rushed 
on me with hurricane speed; their wings fanned 
me with fiery breezes; and the echo of their thun- 
der-music was like the groaning and rending of 
an earthquake, as they tore me away with them 
on their whirlwind course.. 

Away! to a City of Palaces—to measureless 
halls and arches and domes, soaring one above 
another, till their flashing ruby summits are 
lost in the burning void, high overhead. On! 
through and through these mountain-piles, into 
countless, limitless corridors, reared on pillars 
lurid and rosy as molten lava. Far down the 
corridors rise visions of flying phantoms, ever 
at the same distance before us—their raving 
voices clanging like the hammers of a thousand 
forges. Still on and on; faster and faster, for 
days, years, centuries together, till there comes, 
stealing slowly forward to meet us, a shadow— 
a vast, stealthy gliding shadow—the first dark- 
ness that has ever been shed over that world of 
blazing light! It comes nearer—nearer and 
nearer softly, till it touches the front ranks of 
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our phantom troop. Then inan instant our rush- 
ing progress is checked ; the thunder-music of our 
wild march stops; the raving voices of, the specters 
ahead cease; a horror of blank stillness is all 
about us; and as the shadow creeps onward and 
onward, until we are enveloped in it from front 
to rear, we shiver with icy cold under the fiery 
air and amid the lurid lava pillars which hem us 
in on either side. 

A silence, like no silence ever known on earth; 
a darkening of the shadow, blacker than the 
blackest night in the thickest wood; a pause; 
then a sound as of the heavy air being cleft 
asunder; and then an apparition of two figures 
coming on out of the shadow—two monsters 
stretching forth their gnarled yellow talons to 
grasp at us; leaving on their track a green de- 
cay, oozing and shining with a sickly light. 
Beyond and around me, as I stood in the midst 
of them, the phantom troop dropped into form- 
less masses, while the monsters advanced. They 
came close to me; and I alone, of all the myriads 
around, changed not at their approach. Each 
laid a talon on my shoulder—each raised a veil 
which was one hideous net-work of twining 
worms. I saw through the ghastly corruption 
of their faces the look that told me who they 
were—the monstrous iniquities incarnate in 
monstrous forms; the fiend-souls made visible 
in fiend-shapes—Margaret and Mannion! 

A moment more! and I was alone with those 
two. Nota wreck of the phantom multitude re- 
mained; the towering city, the gleaming corri- 
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dors, the fire-bright radiance had vanished. We 
stood on a wilderness—a still, black lake of dead 
waters was before us; a white, faint, misty 
light shone on us. Outspread over the noisome 
ground lay the ruins of a house, rooted up and 
overthrown to its foundations. The demon fig- 
ures, still watching on either side of me, drew 
me slowly forward to the fallen stones, and 
pointed to two dead bodies lying among them. 
My father !—my sister!—both cold and still, and 
whiter than the white light that showed them to 
me. 

The demons at my side stretched out their 
crooked talons, and forbade me to kneel before 
my father, or to kiss Clara’s wan face, before I 
went to torment. They struck me motionless 
where I stood—and unveiled their hideous faces 
once more, jeering at me in triumph. Anon, 
the lake of black waters heaved up and over- 
flowed, and noiselessly sucked us away into its 
central depths—depths that were endless; depths 
of rayless darkness, in which we slowly eddied 
round and round, deeper and deeper down at 
every turn. I felt the bodies of my father and 
my sister touching me in cold contact; I stretched. 
out my arms to clasp them and. sink with them, 
and the demon pair glided between us and sepa- 
rated me from them. This vain striving to join 
myself to my dead kindred when we touched 
each other in the slow, endless whirlpool, ever 
continued and was ever frustrated in the same 
way. Still we sank apart, down the black gulfs 
of the lake; still there was no light, no sound, 
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no change, no pause of repose—and this was 
eternity: the eternity of Hell! 
* * * * * * * 

Such was one dream-vision out of many that I 
saw. It must have been at this time that men 
were set to watch me day and night (as I after- 
ward heard), in order that I might be held down 
in my bed when a paroxysm of convulsive 
strength made me dangerous to myself and to all 
about me. The period, too, when the doctors 
announced that the fever had seized on my brain, 
and was getting the better of their skill, must 
have been this period. 

But though they gave up my life as lost, I was 
not to die. There came a time, at last, when the 
gnawing fever lost its hold; and I awoke faintly 
one morning to a new existence—to a life frail 
and helpless as the life of a new-born babe. 

I was too weak to move, to speak, to open my 
eyes, to exert in the smallest degree any one fac- 
ulty, bodily or mental, that I possessed. The 
first sense of which I regained the use was the 
sense of hearing; and the first sound that I rec- 
ognized was of a light footstep which mysteri- 
ously approached, paused, and then retired again 
gently outside my door. The hearing of this 
sound was my first pleasure, the waiting for its 
repetition my first source of happy expectation, 
since I had been ill. Once more the footsteps 
approached—paused a moment—then seemed to 
retire as before—then returned slowly. A sigh, 
very faint and trembling; a whisper of which I 
could not yet distinguish the import, caught my 
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ear—and after that there was silence. Still I 
waited (oh, how happily and calmly!) to hear 
the whisper soon repeated, and to hear it better 
when it next came. Ere long, for the third 
time, the footsteps advanced, and the whispering 
accents sounded again. I could now hear that 
they pronounced my name—once, twice, three 
times—very softly and imploringly, as if to beg 
the answer which I was still too weak to give. 
But I knew the voice: I knew it was Clara’s. 
Long after it had ceased, the whisper lingered 
gently on my ear, like a lullaby that alternately 
soothed me to slumber and welcomed me to 
wakefulness. It seemed to be thrilling through 
my frame with a tender, reviving influence—the 
same influence which the sunshine had, weeks 
afterward, when I enjoyed it for the first time 
out of doors. 

The next sound that came to me was audible 
in my room; audible sometimes close at my pil- 
low. It was the simplest sound imaginable — 
nothing but the soft rustling of a woman’s dress. 
And yet, I heard in it innumerable harmonies, 
’ sweet changes, and pauses minute beyond all 
definition. I could only open my eyes for a 
minute at a time, and even then could not fix 
them steadily on anything; but I knew that the 
rustling dress was Clara’s; and fresh sensations 
seemed to throng upon me as [I listened to the 
sound which told me that she was in the room. 
I felt the soft summer air on my face; I enjoyed 
the sweet scent of flowers wafted on that air; 
and once, when my door was left open for a mo- 
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ment, the twittering of birds in the aviary down- 
stairs rang with exquisite clearness and sweet- 
ness on my ear. It was thus that my faculties 
strengthened, hour by hour, always in the same 
gradual way, from the time when I first heard 
the footstep and the whisper outside my chamber 
door. 

One evening I awoke from a cool, dreamless 
sleep; and, seeing Clara sitting by my bedside, 
faintly uttered her name, and moved my wasted 
hand to take hers. As I saw the calm, familiar 
face bending over me; the anxious eyes looking 
tenderly and lovingly into mine—as the last mel- 
ancholy glory of sunset hovered on my bed, and 
the air, sinking already into its twilight repose, 
came softly and more softly into the room—as 
my sister took me in her arms, and, raising me 
on my weary pillow, bade me for her sake lie 
hushed and patient a little longer—the memory 
of the ruin and the shame that had overwhelmed 
me; the memory of my love that had become an 
infamy, and of my brief year’s hope miserably 
fulfilled by a life of despair, swelled darkly over 
my heart. The red, retiring rays of sunset just — 
lingered at that moment on my face. Clara 
knelt down by my pillow, and held up her hand- 
kerchief to shade my eyes—‘‘God has given you 
back to us, Basil,’’ she whispered, ‘‘to make us 
happier than ever.’’ As she spoke, the springs 
of the grief so long pent up within me were loos- 
ened; hot tears dropped heavily and quickly 
from my eyes; and I wept for the first time 
since the night of horror which had stretched me 
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where I now lay—wept in my sister’s arms, at 
that quiet evening hour, for the lost honor, the 
lost hope, the lost happiness that had gone from 
me forever in my youth! 


1: 


DARKLY and wearily the days of my recovery 
went on. After the first outburst of sorrow on 
the evening when I recognized my sister, and 
murmured her name as she sat by my side, there 
sank over all my faculties»a dull, heavy trance 
of mental pain. 

I dare not describe what remembrances of the 
guilty woman who had deceived and ruined me 
now gnawed unceasingly and poisonously at my 
heart. My bodily strength feebly revived; but 
my mental energies never showed a sign of re- 
covering with them. My father’s considerate 
forbearance, Clara’s sorrowful reserve in touch- 
ing on the subject of my long illness, or of the 
wild words which had escaped me in my de- 
lirium, mutely and gently warned me that the 
time was come when I owed the tardy atone- 
ment of confession to the family that I had dis- 
graced; and still I had no courage to speak, no 
resolution to endure. The great misery of the 
past shut out from me the present and the future 
alike—every active power of my mind seemed to 
be destroyed hopelessly and forever. 

There were moments—most often at the early 
morning hours, while the heaviness of the night’s 
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sleep still hung over me in my wakefulness— 
when I could hardly realize the calamity which 
had overwhelmed me; when it seemed that I 
must have dreamed during the night of scenes of 
crime and woe and heavy trial which had never 
actually taken place. What was the secret of 
the terrible influence which—let her even be the 
vilest of the vile—Mannion must have possessed 
over Margaret Sherwin, to induce her to sacrifice 
me to him? Even the crime itself was not more 
hideous and more incredible than the mystery in 
which its evil motives, and the manner of its 
evil ripening, were still impenetrably veiled. 
Mannion! It was a strange result of the men- 
tal malady under which I suffered, that, though 
the thought of Mannion was now inextricably 
connected with every thought of Margaret, I 
never once asked myself, or had an idea of ask- 
ing myself, for days together, after my conva- 
lescence, what had been the issue of our struggle 
for him. In the despair cf first awakening toa 
perfect sense of the calamity which had been 
hurled on me from the hand of my wife—in the 
misery of first clearly connecting together, after 
the wanderings of delirium, the Margaret to 
whom with my hand I had given all my heart, 
with the Margaret who had trampled on the gift 
and ruined the giver—all minor thoughts and 
minor feelings, all motives of revengeful curios- 
ity or of personal apprehension, were suppressed. 
And yet the time was soon to arrive when that 
lost thought of inquiry into Mannion’s fate was 
to become the one master-thought that possessed 
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me—the thought that gave back its vigilance to 
my intellect and its manhood to my heart. 

One evening I was sitting alone in my room. 
My father had taken Clara out for a little air 
and exercise, and the servant had gone away at 
my own desire. It was in this quiet and soli- 
tude, when the darkness was fast approaching, 
when the view from my window was at its lone- 
liest, when my mind was growing listless and 
confused as the weary day wore out—it was ex- 
actly at this time that the thought suddenly and 
mysteriously flashed across me: Had Mannion 
been taken up from the stones on which I had 
hurled him a living man or a dead? 

I instinctively started to my feet with some- 
thing of the vigor of my former health; repeat- 
ing the question to myself, and feeling, as I 
unconsciously murmured aloud the few words 
which expressed it, that my life had purposes 
and duties, trials and achievements, which were 
yet to be fulfilled. How could I instantly solve 
the momentous doubt which had now, for the 
first time, crossed my mind? 

One moment I paused in eager consideration— 
the next I descended to the library. <A daily 
newspaper was kept there, filed for reference. I 
might possibly decide the fatal question in a few 
moments by consulting it. In my burning anx- 
iety and impatience I could hardly handle the 
leaves or see the letters, as I tried to turn back 
to the right date—the day (oh, anguish of re- 
membrance!) on which I was to have claimed 
Margaret Sherwin as my wife! 
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At last I found the number I desired; but the 
closely printed columns swam before me as I 
looked at them. A glass of water stood on a 
table near me—I dipped my handkerchief in it, 
and cooled my throbbing eyes. The destiny of 
my future life might be decided by the discov- 
ery I was now about to make! 

IT locked the door to guard against all intru- 
sion, and then returned to my task—returned to 
my momentous search—slowly tracing my way 
through the paper, paragraph by paragraph, col- 
umn by column. 

On the last page, and close to the end, I read 
these lines: 


‘““MYSTERIOUS OCCURRENCE. 


‘* About one o’clock this morning a gentleman 
was discovered lying on his face in the middle 
of the road, in Westwood Square, by the police- 
man on duty. The unfortunate man was to all 
appearance dead. He had fallen on a part of 
the road which had been recently macadamized ; 
and his face, we are informed, is frightfully 
mutilated by contact with the granite. The po- 
liceman conveyed him to the neighboring hos- 
pital, where it was discovered that he was still 
alive, and the promptest attentions were imme- 
diately paid him. We understand that the sur- 
zeon in attendance considers it absolutely impos- 
sible that he could have been injured as he was 
except by having been violently thrown down on 
his face, either by a vehicle driven at a furious 
rate or by a savage attack from some person or 
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persons unknown. In the latter case, robbery 
could not have been the motive; for the unfor- 
tunate man’s watch, purse, and ring were all 
found about him. No cards of address or letters 
of any kind were discovered in his pockets, and 
his linen and handkerchief were only marked 
with the letter M. He was dressed in evening 
costume — entirely in black. After what has 
been already said about the injuries to his face, 
any recognizable personal description of him is, 
for the present, unfortunately out of the ques- 
tion. We wait with much anxiety to gain some 
further insight into this mysterious affair when 
the sufferer is restored to consciousness. The 
last particulars which our reporter was able to 
collect at the hospital were that the surgeon ex- 
pected to save his patient’s life, and the sight of 
one of his eyes. The sight of the other is un- 
derstood to be entirely destroyed.”’ 


With sensations of horror which I could not 
then, and cannot now analyze, I turned to the 
next day’s paper, but found in it no further ref- 
erence to the object of my search. In the num- 
ber for the day after, however, the subject was 
resumed in these words: 


“The mystery of the accident in Westwood 
Square thickens. The sufferer is restored to 
consciousness; he is perfectly competent to hear 
and understand what is said to him, and is able 
to articulate, but not very plainly, and only for 
a moment or so at a time. The authorities at 
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the hospital anticipated, as we did, that on the 
patient’s regaining his senses, some information 
of the manner in which the terrible accident 
from which he is suffering was caused would be 
obtained from him. But, to the astonishment of 
every one, he positively refuses to answer any 
questions as to the circumstances under which 
his frightful injuries were inflicted. With the 
same unaccountable secrecy, he declines to tell 
his name, his place of abode, or the names of 
any friends to whom notice of his situation 
might be communicated. It is quite in vain to 
press him for any reason for this extraordinary 
course of conduct—he appears to be a man of 
very unusual firmness of character, and his re- 
. fusal to explain himself in any way is evidently 
no mere caprice of the moment. All this leads 
to the conjecture that the injuries he has sus- 
tained were inflicted on him from some motive 
of private vengeance; and that certain persons 
are concerned in this disgraceful affair whom he 
is unwilling to expose to public odium, for some 
secret reason which it is impossible to guess at. 
We understand that he bears the severe pain 
consequent upon his situation in such a manner 
as to astonish every person about him—no agony 
draws from him a word or asigh. He displayed 
no emotion even when the surgeons informed 
him that the sight of one of his eyes was hope- 
lessly destroyed; and merely asked to be supplied 
with writing materials as soon as he could see to 
use them, when he was told that the sight of the 
other would be saved. He further added, we are 
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informed, that he was in a position to reward 
the hospital authorities for any trouble he gave, 
by making a present to the funds of the charity 
as soon as he should be discharged as cured. 
His coolness in the midst of sufferings which 
would deprive most other men of all power of 
thinking or speaking, is as remarkable as his 
unflinching secrecy—a secrecy which, for the 
present at least, we cannot hope to penetrate.”’ 


I closed the newspaper. Even then a vague 
forewarning of what Mannion’s inexplicable re- 
serve boded toward me crossed my mind. There 
was yet more difficulty, danger, and horror to be 
faced than I had hitherto confronted. The slough 
of degradation and misery into which I had fallen 
had its worst perils yet in store for me. 

As I became impressed by this conviction, the 
enervating remembrance of the wickedness to 
which I had been sacrificed grew weaker in its 
influence over me; the bitter tears that I had shed 
in secret for so many days past dried sternly at 
their sources, and I felt the power to endure and 
to resist coming back to me with my sense of the 
coming strife. On leaving the library, I ascended 
again to my own room. Ina basket on my table 
lay several unopened letters, which had arrived 
for me during my illness. There were two which 
I at once suspected, in hastily turning over the 
collection, might be all-important. in enlighten- 
ing me on the vile subject of Mannion’s female 
accomplice. The addresses of both these letters 
were in Mr. Sherwin’s handwriting. The first 
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that I opened was dated nearly a month back, 
and ran thus: 


“NORTH VILLA, HOLLYOAKE SQUARE. 

“DEAR StR—With agonized feelings which no 
one but a parent, and I will add an affectionate 
parent, can possibly form an idea of, I address 
you on the subject of the act of atrocity com- 
mitted by that perjured villain, Mannion. You 
will find that I and my innocent daughter have 
been, like you, victims of the most devilish de- 
ceit that ever was practiced on respectable and 
unsuspecting people. 

‘‘Let me ask you, sir, to imagine the state of 
my feelings on the night of that most unfort- 
unate party, when I saw my beloved Margaret, 
instead of coming home quietly as usual, rush 
into the room in a state bordering on distraction, 
with a tale the most horrible that ever was ad- 
dressed toa father’s ears. The double-faced vil- 
lain (I really can’t mention his name again) had, 
I blush to acknowledge, attempted to take ad- 
vantage of her innocence and confidence—of all 
our innocences and confidences, I may say—but 
my dear Margaret showed a virtuous courage 
beyond her years, the natural result of the pious 
principles and the moral bringing up which I 
have given her from her cradle. Need I say 
what was the upshot? | Virtue triumphed, as 
virtue always does, and the villain left her to 
herself. It was when she was approaching the 
door-step to fly to the bosom of her home that, 
IT am given to understand, you, by a most re- 
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markable accident, met her. Asaman of the 
woria, you will easily conceive what must have 
been the feelings of a young female under such 
peculiar and shocking circumstances. Besides 
this, your manner, as I am informed, was so 
terrifying and extraordinary, and my poor Mar- 
garet felt so strongly that deceitful appearances 
might be against her, that she lost all her heart, 
and fled at once, as I said before, to the bosom 
of her home. 

‘She is still in a very nervous and unhappy 
state; she fears that you may be too ready to 
believe appearances; but I know better. Her 
explanation will be enough for you, as it was 
for me. We may have our little differences on 
minor topics, but we have both the same manly 
' confidence, I am sure—you in your wife, and I 
in my daughter. 

“*T called at your worthy father’s mansion, to 
have a fuller explanation with you than I can 
give here, the morning after this to-all-parties- 
most-distressing occurrence happened; and was 
then informed of your serious illness, for which 
pray accept my best condolences. The next thing 
I thought of doing was to write to your respected 
father, requesting a private interview. But on 
maturer consideration, I thought it perhaps 
slightly injudicious to take such a step while 
you, as the principal party concerned, were ill 
in bed, and not able to come forward and back 
me. I was anxious, you will observe, to act for 
your interests, as well as the interests of my darl- 
ing girl—of course, knowing at the same time 
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that I had the marriage certificate in my posses- 
sion, if needed as a proof, and supposing I was 
driven to extremities and obliged to take my 
own course in the matter. But, as I said before, 
I have a fatherly and friendly confidence in your 
feeling as convinced of the spotless innocence of 
my child as Ido. So will write no more on this 
head. 

‘‘Having determined, as best under all circum- 
stances, to wait till your illness was over, I have 
kept my dear Margaret in strict retirement at 
home (which, as she is your wife, you will ac- 
knowledge I had no obligation to do), until you 
were well enough to come forward and do her 
justice before her family and yours. I have not 
omitted to make almost daily inquiries after you, 
up to the time of penning these lines, and shall 
continue so to do until your convalescence, which 
I sincerely hope may be speedily at hand. I am 
unfortunately obliged to ask that our first inter- 
view, when you are able to see me and my 
daughter, may not take place at North Villa, 
but at some other place—any you like to fix on. 
The fact is, my wife, whose wretched health has 
been a trouble and an annoyance to us for years 
past, has now, I grieve to say, under pressure of 
this sad misfortune, quite lost her reason. I am 
sorry to say that she would be capable of inter- 
rupting us here in a most undesirable manner to 
all parties, and therefore request that our first 
happy meeting may not take place at my house. 

“Trusting that this letter will quite remove all 
unpleasant feelings from your mind, and that I 
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shall hear from you soon, on your much-to-be- 
desired recovery, 
‘*T remain, dear sir, 
“Your faithful, obedient servant, 
““STEPHEN SHERWIN. 


“P.§.—I — not been able to find out where 
that scoundrel, Mannion, has betaken himself to; 
but if you should know or suspect, I wish to 
tell you, as a proof that my indignation at his 
villainy is as great as yours, that Iam ready and 
anxious to pursue him with the utmost rigor of 
the law—if law can only reach him—paying out 
of my own pocket all expenses of punishing him 
and breaking him for the rest of his life, if I go 
through every court in the country to do it!— 
Ss)?’ 


Hurriedly as I read over this wretched and 
revolting letter, I detected immediately how the 
new plot had been framed to keep me still de- 
ceived; to heap wrong after wrong on me with 
the same impunity. She was not aware that I 
had followed her into the house, and had heard 
all from her voice and Mannion’s—she believed 
that I was still ignorant of everything until we 
met at the door-step; and in this conviction she 
had forged the miserable lie which her father’s 
hand had written down. Did he really believe 
it, or was he writing as her accomplice? It was 
not worth while to inquire: the worst and dark- 
est discovery which it concerned me to make had 
already proclaimed itself—she was a liar and a 
hypocrite to the very last! 
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And it was this woman’s slightest glance 
which had once been to me as the star that my 
life looked to!—it was for this woman that I had 
practiced a deceit on my family which it now 
revolted me to think of; had braved whatever 
my father’s anger might inflict; had risked 
cheerfully the loss of all that birth and fortune 
could bestow! -Why had I ever risen from my 
weary bed of sickness?—it would have been 
better, far better, that I had died! 

But, while life remained, life had its trials and 
its toils, from which it was useless to shrink. 
There was still another letter to be opened: there 
was yet more wickedness which I must know 
how to confront. 

The second of Mr. Sherwin’s letters was much 
shorter than the first, and had apparently been 
written not more than a day or two back. His 
tone was changed; he truckled to me no longer 
—he began to threaten. I was reminded that 
the servant’s report pronounced me to have been 
convalescent for several days past; and was asked 
why, under these circumstances, I had never even 
written. I was warned that my silence had been 
construed greatly to my disadvantage; and that 
if it continued longer, the writer would assert his 
daughter’s cause loudly and publicly, not to my 
father only, but to all the world. The letter 
ended by according to me three days more of 
grace before the fullest disclosure would be made. 

For a moment my indignation got the better 
of me. I rose to go that instant to North Villa, 
and unmask the wretches who still thought to 
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make their market of me as easily as ever. But 
the mere momentary delay caused by opening 
the door of my room restored me to myself. I 
felt that my first duty, my paramount obligation, 
was to confess all to my father immediately; to 
know and accept my future position in my own 
home, before I went out from it to denounce 
others. I returned to the table, and gathered up 
the letters scattered on it. My heart beat fast, 
my head felt confused; but I was resolute in my 
determination to tell my father, at all hazards, 
the tale of degradation which I have told in these 
pages. 

I waited in the stillness and Joneliness until it 
grew nearly dark. The servant brought in can- 
dles. Why could I not ask him whether my 
father and Clara had come home yet? Was I 
faltering in my resolution already? 

Shortly after this I heard a step on the stairs 
and a knock at my door.—My father? No! Clara. 
I tried to speak to her unconcernedly when she 
came in. 

‘““Why, you have been walking till it is quite 
dark, Clara! ’’ 

‘“We have only been in the garden of the 
square—neither papa nor I noticed how late it 
was. We were talking on a subject of the deep- 
est interest to us both.”’ 

She paused a moment, and looked down; then 
hurriedly came nearer to me, and drew a chair 
to my side. There was a strange expression of 
sadness and anxiety in her face, as she continued: 

‘‘Qan’t you imagine what thesubject was? It 
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was you, Basil. Papa is coming here directly to 
speak to you.”’ 

She stopped once more. Her cheeks reddened 
a little, and she mechanically busied herself in 
arranging some books that lay on the table. 
Suddenly she abandoned this employment—the 
color left her face—it was quite pale when she ad- 
dressed me again, speaking in very altered tones, 
so altered that I hardly recognized them as hers. 

‘You know, Basil, that for a long time past 
you have kept some secret from us; and you 
promised that I should know it first; but I—I 
have changed my mind; I have no wish to know 
it, dear; I would rather we never said anything 
about it.”’ (She colored and hesitated a little 
again, then proceeded quickly and earnestly.) 
‘*But I hope you will tell it all to papa; he is 
coming here to ask you—oh, Basil! be candid 
with him, and tell him everything; let us all be 
to one another what we were before this time 
last year! You have nothing to fear, if you only 
speak openly; for I have begged him to be gen- 
tle and forgiving with you, and you know he re- 
fuses me nothing. I only came here to prepare 
you; to beg you to be candid and patient. Hush! 
there is a step on the stairs. Speak out, Basil, 
for my sake—pray, pray speak out, and then 
leave the rest to me.’’ 

She hurriedly left the room. The next minute 
my father entered it. 

Perhaps my guilty conscience deceived me, 
but I thought he looked at me more sadly and 
severely than I had ever seen him look before. 
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His voice, too, was troubled when he spoke. 
‘This was a change which meant much in him. 
“‘T have come to speak to you,”’ he said, ‘“‘on a 
subject about which I had much rather you had 
spoken to me first.’’ 

“T think, sir, I know: to what subject you 
refer. I—’’ 

“I must beg you will listen to me as patiently 
as you can,”’ he rejoined; ‘‘I have not much to 
say.” 

He paused, and sighetl heavily. I thought he 
looked at me more kindly. My heart grew very 
sad; and I yearned to throw my arms round his 
neck, to give freedom to the repressed tears 
which half choked me, to weep out on his bosom 
my confession that I was no more worthy to be 
called his son. Oh, that I had obeyed the im- 
pulse which moved me to do this! 

‘‘Basil,’’ pursued my father, gravely and 
sadly, ‘‘I hope and believe that I have little to 
reproach myself with in my conduct toward 
you. I think I am justified in saying that very 
few fathers would have acted toward a son as I 
have acted for the last year or more. I may 
often have grieved over the secrecy which has 
estranged you from us; I may even have shown 
you by my manner that I resented it; but I have 
never used my authority to force you. into the 
explanation of your conduct which you have 
been so uniformly unwilling to volunteer. I 
rested on that implicit faith in the honor and in- 
tegrity of my son which I will not yet believe to 
have been ill-placed, but which, I fear, has led 
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me to neglect too long the duty of inquiry which 
I owed to your own well-being and to my posi- 
tion toward you. I am now here to atone for 
this omission; circumstances have left me no 
choice. It deeply concerns my interest as a fa- 
ther, and my honor as the head of our family, to 
know what heavy misfortune it was (I can im- 
agine it to be nothing else) that stretched my son 
senseless in the open street, and afflicted him 
afterward with an illness which threatened his 
reason and his life. You are now sufficiently 
recovered to reveal this; and I only use my legit- 
imate authority over my own children when I 
tell you that I must now know all. If you per- 
sist in remaining silent, the relations between 
us must henceforth change for life.”’ 

*‘T am ready to make my confession, sir. I 
only ask you to believe beforehand that if I have 
sinned grievously against you, I have been al- 
ready heavily punished for the sin. I am afraid 
it is impossible that your worst forebodings can 
have prepared you—”’ 

“The words you spoke in your delirium— 
words which I heard, but will not judge you by 
—Jjustified the worst forebodings.”’ 

‘‘My illness has spared me the hardest part of 
a hard trial, sir, if it has prepared you for what 
I have to confess; if you suspect—’’ 

“Ido not suspect—I feel but too sure, that 
you, my second son, from whom I had expected 
far better things, have imitated in secret—I am 


afraid, outstripped—the worst vices of your elder 
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‘“‘My brother!—my brother’s faults mine! 
Ralph!’’ 

“Yes, Ralph. It is my last hope that you 
will now imitate Ralph’s candor. Take example 
from that best part of him, as you have already 
taken example from the worst.’ 

My heart grew faint and cold as he spoke. 
Ralph’s example! Ralph’s vices!—vices of the 
reckless hour, or the idle day!—vices whose 
stain, in the world’s eye, was not a stain for 
life!—convenient, reclaimable vices, that men 
were mercifully unwilling to associate with grin- 
ning infamy and irreparable disgrace! How far 
—how fearfully far—my father was from the re- 
motest suspicion of what had really happened! 
I tried to answer his last words, but the appre- 
hension of the life-long humiliation and grief 
which my confession might inflict on him—abso- 
lutely incapable, as he appeared to be, of fore- 
boding even the least degrading part of it—kept 
me speechless. When he resumed, after a mo- 
mentary silence, his tones were stern, his looks 
searching—pitilessly searching, and bent full 
upon my face. 

‘* A person has been calling, named Sherwin,”’ 
he said, ‘‘and inquiring about you every day. 
What intimate connection between you author- 
izes this perfect stranger to me to come to the 
house as frequently as he does, and to make his 
inquiries with a familiarity of tone and manner 
which has struck every one of the servants who 
have on different occasions opened the door to 
him? Who is this Mr. Sherwin?” 
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“Tt is not with him, sir, that I can well begin. 
I must go back—”  __ 

““You must go back further, I am afraid, than 
you will be able to return. You must go back 
to the time when you had nothing to conceal 
from me, and when you could speak to me with 
the frankness and directness of a gentleman.”’ 

‘‘Pray be patient with me, sir; give me a few 
minutes to collect myself. I have much need 
for a little self-possession before I tell you all.”’ 

‘All? your tones mean more than your words 
—they are candid, at least! Have I feared the 
worst, and yet not feared as Il ought? Basil! — 
do you hear me, Basil? You are trembling very 
strangely; you are growing pale!”’ 

‘‘T shall be better directly, sir. Iam afraid I 
am not quite so strong yet as I thought myself. 
Father! I am heart-broken and spirit-broken; be 
patient and kind to me, or I cannot speak to 
you.”’ 

I thought I saw his eyes moisten. He shaded 
them a moment with his hand, and sighed again 
—the same long, trembling sigh that I had heard 
before. I tried to rise from my chair, and throw 
myself on my knees at his feet. He mistook the 
action, and caught me by the arm, believing 
that I was fainting. 

‘“No more to-night, Basil,”’ he said, hurriedly, 
but very gently; ‘‘no more on this subject till to- 
morrow.”’ 

‘“‘T can speak now, sir; it is better to speak at 
once,”’ 

““No; you are too much agitated; you are 
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weaker than I thought. To-morrow, in the 
morning, when you are stronger after a night’s 
rest. No! I will hear nothing more. Go to 
bed now; I will tell your sister not to disturb 
you to-night. To-morrow you shall speak to 
me; and speak in your own way, without inter- 
ruption. Good-night, Basil; good-night.’’ 

Without waiting to shake hands with me, he 
hastened to the door, as if anxious to hide from | 
my observation the grief and apprehension which 
had evidently overcome him. But, just at the 
moment when he was leaving the room, he hesi- 
tated, turned round, looked sorrowfully at me 
for an instant, and then, retracing his steps, 
gave me his hand, pressed mine for a moment in 
silence, and left me. 

After the morrow was over, would he ever 
give me that hand again? 


III. 


THE morning which was to decide. all between 
my father and me, the morning on whose event 
hung the future of my home life, was the bright- 
est and loveliest that my eyes ever looked on. A 
cloudless sky, a soft air, sunshine so joyous and 
dazzling that the commonest objects looked beau- 
tiful in its light, seemed to be mocking at me for 
my heavy heart, as I stood at my window, and 
thought of the hard duty to be fulfilled, on the 
harder judgment that might be pronounced, be- 


fore the dawning of another day. 
9—10 
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During the night I had arranged no plan on 
which to conduct the terrible disclosure which I 
was now bound to make—the greatness of the 
emergency deprived me of all power of prepar- 
ing myself for it. I thought on my father’s 
character, on the inbred principles of honor 
which ruled him with the stern influence of a 
fanaticism; I thought on his pride of caste, so 
unobtrusive, so rarely hinted at in words, and 
yet so firmly rooted in his nature, so intricately 
entwined with every one of his emotions, his 
aspirations, his simplest feelings and ideas; I 
thought on his almost feminine delicacy in 
shrinking from the barest mention of impurities 
which other men could carelessly discuss, or 
could laugh over as good material for an after- 
dinner jest. I thought over all this, and when 
I remembered that it was to such a man that I 
must confess the infamous marriage which I had 
contracted in secret, all hope from his fatherly 
affection deserted me; all idea of appealing to 
his chivalrous generosity became a delusion in 
which it was madness to put a moment’s trust. 

The faculties of observation are generally 
sharpened, in proportion as the faculties of re- 
flection are dulled, under the influence of an ab- 
sorbing suspense. While I now waited alone in 
my room, the most ordinary sounds and events 
in the house, which I never remembered noticing 
before, absolutely enthralled me. It seemed as 
if the noise of a footstep, the echo of a voice, the 
shutting or opening of doors downstairs, must, 
on this momentous day, presage some mysterious 
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calamity, some strange discovery, some secret 
project formed against me, I knew not how or 
by whom. Two or three times I found myself 
listening intently on the staircase, with what 
object I could hardly tell. It was always, how- 
ever, on those occasions that a dread, significant 
quiet appeared to have fallen suddenly on the 
house. Clara never came to me—no message 
arrived from my father; the door-bell seemed: 
strangely silent, the servants strangely neglect- 
ful of their duties above stairs. I caught myself 
returning to my own room softly, asif I expected 
that some hidden catastrophe might break forth 
if the sound of my footsteps were heard. 

Would my father seek me again in my own 
room, or would he send for me downstairs? It 
was not long before the doubt was decided. 
One of the servants knocked at my door—the . 
servant whose special duty it had been to wait 
on me in my illness. I longed to take the man’s 
hand, and implore his sympathy and encourage- 
ment while he addressed me. 

‘‘My master, sir, desires me to say that, if you 
feel well enough, he wishes to see you in his 
own room.”’ 

IT rose and immediately followed the servant. 
On our way we passed the door of Clara’s pri- 
vate sitting-room—it opened, and my sister came 
out and laid her hand on my arm. She smiled 
as I looked at her; but the tears stood thick in 
her eyes, and her face was deadly pale. 

“Think of what I said last night, Basil,’’ she 
whispered, ‘‘and, if hard words are spoken to 
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you, think of me. All that our mother would 
have done for you, if she had been still among 
us, J will do. Remember that, and keep heart 
and hope to the very last.”’ 

She hastily returned to her room, and I went 
on downstairs. In the hall the servant was wait- 
ing for me with a letter in his hand. 

‘‘This was left for you, sir, a little while ago. 
The messenger who brought it said he was not 
to wait for an answer.’’ 

It was no time for reading letters—the inter- 
view with my father was too close at hand. I 
hastily put the letter into my pocket, barely no- 
ticing, as I did so, that the handwriting on the 
address was very irregular and quite unknown 
to me. ; 

I went at once into my father’s room. 

He was sitting at his table, cutting the leaves 
of some new books that lay on it. Pcinting toa 
chair placed opposite to him, he briefly inquired 
after my health; and then added, in a lower 
tone: 

“Take any time you like, Basil, to compose 
and collect yourself. This morning my time is 
yours.”’ 

He turned a little away from me, and went on 
cutting the leaves of the books placed before 
him. Still utterly incapable of preparing myself 
in any way for the disclosure expected from me; 
without thought or hope or feeling of any kind, 
except a vague sense of thankfulness for the re- 
prieve granted me before I was called on to speak 
—I mechanically looked round and round the 
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room, as if I expected to see the sentence to be 
pronounced against me already written on the 
walls, or grimly foreshadowed in the faces of the 
old family portraits which hung above the fire- 
place. 

What man has ever felt that all his thinking 
powers were absorbed, even by the most poignant 
mental misery that could occupy them? In mo- 
ments of imminent danger, the mind can still 
travel of its own accord over the past in spite of 
the present—in moments of bitter affliction, it 
can still recur to every-day trifles in spite of our- 
selves. While I now sat silent in my father’s 
room, long-forgotten associations of childhood 
connected with different parts of it began to rise 
on my memory in the strangest and most start- 
ling independence of any influence or control 
which my present agitation and suspense might 
be supposed to exercise over them. The remem- 
brances that should have been the last to be 
awakened at this time of heavy trial were the 
very remembrances which now moved within 
me. 

With burdened heart and aching eyes, I looked 
over the walls around me. There, in that cor- 
ner, was the red cloth door which led to the 
library. As children, how often Ralph and I 
had peeped curiously through that very door, to 
see what my father was about in his study, to 
wonder why he had so many letters to write and 
so many books to read. How frightened we 
both were when he discovered us one day, and 
reproved us severely! How happy the moment 
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afterward, when we had begged him to pardon 
us, and were sent back to the library again with 
a great picture-book to look at, as a token that 
we were both forgiven! Then, again, there was 
the high, old-fashioned, mahogany press before 
the window, with the same large illustrated folio 
about Jewish antiquities lying on it, which, 
years and years ago, Clara and I were some- 
times allowed to look at, as a special treat, on 
Sunday afternoons; and which we always exam- 
ined and re-examined with never-ending delight 
—standing together on two chairs to reach up to 
the thick, yellow-looking leaves, and turn them 
‘over with our own hands. And there, in the 
recess between the two book-cases, still stood the 
ancient desk-table, with its rows of little inlaid 
drawers; and on the bracket above it the old 
French clock, which had once belonged to my 
mother, and which always chimed the hours so 
sweetly and merrily. It was at that table that 
Ralph and I always bade my father farewell 
when we were going back to school after the 
holidays, and were receiving our allowance of 
pocket-money, given to us out of one of the tiny 
inlaid drawers, just before we started. Near 
that spot, too, Clara—then a little rosy child— 
used to wait gravely and anxiously, with her 
doll in her arms, to say good-by for the last 
time, and to bid us come back soon, and then 
never go away again. I turned, and looked 
abruptly toward the window; for such memories 
as the room suggested were more than I could 
bear. 
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Outside, in the dreary strip of garden, the few 
stunted, dusky trees were now rustling as pleas- 
antly in the air as if the breeze that stirred them 
came serenely over an open meadow, or swept 
freshly under their branches from the rippling 
surface of a brook... Distant, but yet well within 
hearing, the mighty murmur from a large thor- 
oughfare—the great midday voice of London— 
swelled grandly and joyously on the ear. While, 
nearer still, in a street that ran past the side of 
the house, the notes of an organ rang out shrill 
and fast; the instrument was playing its liveliest 
waltz tune—a tune which I had danced to in the 
ball-room over and over again. What mocking 
memories within, what mocking sounds without, 
to herald and accompany such a confession as I 
had now to make! 

Minute after minute glided on, inexorably 
fast; and yet I never broke silence. My eyes 
turned anxiously and slowly on my father. 

He was still looking away from me, still cut- 
ting the leaves of the books before him. Even 
in that trifling action the strong emotions which 
he was trying to conceal were plainly and terri- 
bly betrayed. His hand, usually so steady and 
careful, trembled perceptibly; and the paper- 
knife tore through the leaves faster and faster— 
cutting them awry, rending them one from an- 
other, so as to spoil the appearance of every page. 
I believe he felt that I was looking at him; for 
he suddenly discontinued bis employment, turned 
round toward me, and spoke. 

‘“‘T have resolved to give you your own time,”’ 
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he said, ‘‘and from that resoive I have no wish 
to depart—I only ask you to remember that 
every minute of delay adds to the suffering and 
suspense which I am enduring on your account.”’ 
He opened the books before him again—adding 
in lower and colder tones, as he did so, ‘‘In your 
place, Ralph would have spoken before this.”’ 

Ralph and Ralph’s example quoted to me 
again !—I could remain silent no longer. 

‘My brother’s faults toward you, and toward 
his family, are not such faults as mine, sir,’’ l 
began. ‘‘I have not imitated his vices; I have 
acted as he would not have acted. And yet the 
result of my error will appear far more humiliat- 
ing, and even disgraceful, in your eyes, than the 
results of any errors of Ralph’s.”’ 

As I pronounced the word ‘‘disgraceful,’’ he 
suddenly looked me full in the face. His eyes 
lightened up sternly, and the warning red spot 
rose on his pale cheeks. 

‘“What do you mean by ‘disgraceful’ ?’? he 
asked, abruptly; ‘“what do you mean by associ- 
ating such a word as disgrace with your con- 
duct—with the conduct of a son of mine?” 

“‘T must reply to your question indirectly, 
sir,’ I continued. ‘You asked me last night 
who the Mr. Sherwin was who has called here 
so often—”’ 

*‘And this morning I ask it again. I have 
other questions to put to you, besides—you called 
constantly on a woman’s name in your delirium. 
But I will repeat last night’s question first—who 
is Mr. Sherwin?” 
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**He lives—”’ 

“I don’t ask where he lives. Who is he? 
What is he?’’ 

“Mr. Sherwin is a linen-draper—’’ 

‘*You owe him money?—you have borrowed 
money of him? Why did you not tell me this 
before? You have degraded my house by let- 
ting a man call at the door—I know it!—in the 
character of adun. He has inquired about you 
as his ‘friend’—the servants told me of it. This 
money-lending tradesman your ‘friend!’ If I 
had heard that the poorest laborer on my land 
called you ‘friend,’ I should have held you hon- 
ored by the attachment and gratitude of an hon- 
est man. When I hear that name given to you 
by a tradesman and money-lender, I hold you 
contaminated by connection with a cheat. You 
were right, sir!—this 7s disgrace; how much do 
you owe? Where are your dishonored accept- 
ances? Where have you used my name and my 
credit? Tell me at once—lI insist on it!’’ 

He spoke rapidly and contemptuously, and, 
rising from his chair as he ended, walked impa- 
tiently up and down the room. 

“‘T owe no money to Mr. Sherwin, sir—no 
money to any one.”’ 

He stopped suddenly. 

‘“‘No money to any one?’’ he repeated very 
slowly, and in very altered tones. ‘‘You spoke 
of disgrace justnow. There is a worse disgrace, 
then, that you have hidden from me than debts 
dishonorably contracted?”’ 

At this moment a step passed across the hall. 
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He instantly turned round and locked the door 
on that side of the room—then continued : 

‘Speak! and speak honestly, if youcan. How 
have you been deceiving me? A woman’s name 
escaped you constantly when your delirium was 
at its worst. You used some very strange ex- 
pressions about her, which it was impossible 
altogether to comprehend; but you said enough 
to show that her character was one of the most 
abandoned, that her licentiousness—it is too re- 
volting to speak of her—I return to you. I in- 
sist on knowing how far your vices have com- 
promised you with that vicious woman.”’ 

“She has wronged me—cruelly, horribly 
wronged me—’’ 

I could say no more. My head drooped on my 
breast; my shame overpowered me. 

‘‘Who is she? You called her Margaret, in 
your illness—who is she?”’ 

“She is Mr. Sherwin’s daughter—’ The 
words that I would fain have spoken next 
seemed to suffocate me. I was silent again. 

I heard him mutter to himself: 

““That man’s daughter!—a worse bait than 
the bait of money !’’ 

He bent forward and looked at me search- 
ingly. A frightful paleness flew over his face 
in an instant. 

‘Basil!’ he cried, ‘tin God’s name, answer 
me at once! What is Mr. Sherwin’s daughter 
to you?” 

‘‘She is my wife!’’ 

I heard no answer—not a word, not even a 
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sigh. My eyes were blinded with tears, my face 
was bengdown; I saw nothing at first. When I 
raised my head, and dashed away the blinding 
tears, and looked up, the blood chilled at my 
heart. 

My father was leaning against one of the book- 
cases, with his hands clasped over his breast. 
His head was drawn back; his white lips moved, 
but no sound came from them. Over his up- 
turned face there had passed a ghastly change, 
as indescribable in its awfulness as the change 
of death. ; 

Tran horror-stricken to his side, and attempted 
to take his hand. He started instantly into an 
erect position, and thrust me from him furiously, 
without uttering a word. At that fearful mo- 
ment, in that fearful silence, the sounds out of. 
doors penetrated with harrowing distinctness and 
merriment into the room. The pleasant rust- 
ling of the trees mingled musically with the 
softened, monotonous rolling of carriages in the 
distant street, while the organ tune, now changed 
to the lively measure of a song, rang out clear 
and cheerful above both, and poured into the 
room as lightly and happily as the very sunshine 
itself. 

For a few minutes we stood apart, and neither 
of us moved or spoke. I saw him take out his 
handkerchief and pass it over his face, breath- 
ing heavily and thickly, and leaning against the 
book-case once more. When he withdrew the 
handkerchief and looked at me again, I knew 
that the sharp pang of agony had passed away, 
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that the last hard struggle between his parental 
affection and his family pride was overj;and that 
the great gulf which was henceforth to separate 
father and son had now opened between us for- 
ever. 

He pointed peremptorily to me to go back to 
my former place, but did not return to his own 
chair. As I obeyed, I saw him unlock the door 
of the book-case against which he had been 
leaning, and place his hand on one of the books 
inside. Without withdrawing it from its place, 
without turning or looking toward me, he asked 
if I had anything more to say to him. 

The chilling calmness of his tones, the ques- 
tion itself, and the time at which he put it; the 
unnatural repression of a single word of rebuke, 
of passion, or of sorrow, after such a confession 
as I had just made—struck me speechless. He 
turned a little away from the book-case—still 
keeping his hand on the book inside—and re-’ 
peated the question. His eyes, when they met 
mine, had a pining, weary look, as if they had 
long been condemned to rest on woeful and re- 
volting objects; his expression had lost its natu- 
ral refinement, its gentleness of repose, and had 
assumed a hard, lowering calmness, under which 
his whole countenance appeared to have shrunk 
and changed—years of old age seemed to have 
fallen on it since I had spoken the last fatal 
words! 

‘‘Have you anything more to say to me?’’ 

On the repetition of that terrible question, I 
sank down in the chair at my side, and hid my 
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face in my hands. Unconscious how I spoke or 
why I spoke; with no hope in myself or in him; 
with no motive but to invite and bear the whole 
penalty of my disgrace, I now disclosed the mis- 
erable story of my marriage and of all that fol- 
lowed it. I remember nothing of the words I 
used—nothing of what I urged in my own de- 
fense. The sense of bewilderment and oppres- 
sion grew heavier and heavier on my brain; I 
spoke more and more rapidly, confusedly, uncon- 
sciously, until I was again silenced and recalled 
to myself by the sound of my father’s voice. I 
believe I had arrived at the last, worst part of 
my confession, when he interrupted me. 

‘“‘Spare me any more details,’’ he said, bit- 
terly; ‘‘you have humiliated me sufficiently— 
you have spoken enough.”’ 

He removed the book on which his hand had 
hitherto rested from the case behind him, and 
advanced with it to the table—paused for a mo- 
ment, pale and silent—then slowly opened it at 
the first page, and resumed his chair. 

I recognized the book instantly. It was a bio- 
graphical history of his family, from the time of 
his earliest ancestors down to the date of the 
births of his own children. The thick quarto 
pages were beautifully illuminated in the man- 
ner of the ancient manuscripts; and the narra- 
tive, in written characters, had been produced 
under his own inspection. This book had cost 
him years of research and perseverance. The 
births and deaths, the marriages and possessions, 
the battle achievements and private feuds of the 
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old Norman barons from whom he traced his de- 
scent, were all enrolled in regular order on every 
leaf—headed sometimes merely by representations 
of the Knight’s favorite weapon; sometimes by 
copies of the Baron’s effigy on his tombstone in 
aforeign land. As the history advanced to later 
dates, beautiful miniature portraits were inlaid 
at the top of each leaf; and the illuminations 
were so managed as to symbolize the remarkable 
merits or the peculiar tastes of the subject of 
each biography. Thus the page devoted to my 
mother was surrounded by her favorite violets, 
clustering thickest round the last melancholy 
lines of writing which told the story of her 
death. 

Slowly and in silence my father turned over 
the leaves of the book which, next to the Bible, 
I believe he most reverenced in the world, until 
he came to the last written page but one—the 
page which I knew, from its position, to be oc- 
cupied by my name. At the top, a miniature 
portrait of me, when a child, was let into the 
leaf. Under it was the record of my birth, and 
names of the school and college at which I had 
been taught, and of the profession that I had 
adopted. Below, a large blank space was left 
for the entry of future particulars. On this page 
my father now looked, still not uttering a word, 
still with the same ghastly calmness on his face. 
The organ-notes sounded no more; but the trees 
rustled as pleasantly, and the roar of the distant 
carriages swelled as joyously as ever on the ear. 
Some children had come out to play in the gar- 
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den ‘of a neighboring house. As their voices 
reached us, so fresh and clear and happy—but 
another modulation of the thanksgiving song to 
God which the trees were singing in the summer 
air—I saw my father, while he still looked on 
the page before him, clasp his trembling hands 
over my portrait so as to hide it from sight. 

Then he spoke; but without looking up, and 
more as if he were speaking to himself than to 
me. His voice, at other times clear and gentle 
in its tones, was now so hard and harsh in its 
forced calmness and deliberation of utterance 
that it sounded like a stranger’s. 

“‘T came here this morning,’’ he began, ‘‘pre- 
pared to hear of faults and misfortunes which 
should pain me to the heart; which I might 
never, perhaps, be able to forget, however will- 
ing and even predetermined to forgive. But I 
did not come prepared to hear that unutterable 
disgrace had been cast on me and mine by my 
own child. I have no words of rebuke or of 
condemnation for this: the reproach and the 
punishment have already fallen where the guilt 
was—and not there only. My son’s infamy de- 
files his brother’s birthright, and puts his father 
to shame. Even his sister’s name—”’ 

He stopped, shuddering. When he proceeded, 
his voice faltered, and his head drooped low. 

“TI say it again—you are below all reproach 
and all condemnation; but I have a duty to per- 
form toward my two children who are absent, 
and I have a last word to say to you when that 
duty is done. On this page”’ (as he pointed to 
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the family history his tones strengthened again) 
—‘‘On this page there is a blank space left after 
the last entry for writing the future events of 
your life. Here, then, if I still acknowledge 
you to be my son; if I think your presence, and 
the presence of my daughter possible in the same 
house, must be written such a record of dishonor 
and degradation as has never yet defiled a single 
page of this book—here, the foul stain of your 
marriage and its consequences must be admitted 
to spread over all that is pure before it, and to 
taint to the last whatever comes after. This 
shall not be. I have no faith or hope in you 
more. I know you now only as an enemy to me 
and to my house—it is mockery and hypocrisy to 
call you son; it is an insult to Clara, and even 
to Ralph, to think of you as my child. In this 
record your place is destroyed—and destroyed 
forever. Would to God I could tear the past 
from my memory as I tear the leaf from this 
book !’’ 

As he spoke, the hour struck; and the old 
French clock rang out gayly the same little sil- 
very chime which my mother had so often taken 
me into her room to listen to in the bygone time. 
The shrill, lively peal mingled awfully with the 
sharp, tearing sound, as my father rent out from 
the book before him the whole of the leaf which 
contained my name, tore it into fragments, and 
cast them on the floor. 

He rose abruptly after he had closed the book 
again. His cheeks flushed once more; and when 
he next spoke, his voice grew louder and louder 
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with every word he uttered. It seemed as if he 
still distrusted his resolution to abandon me; and 
sought, in his anger, the strength of purpose 
which, in his calmer mood, he might even yet 
have been unable to command. 

‘‘Now, sir,’ he said, ‘‘we treat together as 
strangers. You are Mr. Sherwin’s son— not 
mine. You are the husband of his daughter— 
not a relation of my family. Rise, as Ido: we 
sit together no longerinthesameroom. Write!” 
(he pushed pen, ink, and paper before me)— 
‘‘write your terms there—I shall find means to 
keep you to a written engagement—the terms of 
your absence for life from this country, and of 
hers: the terms of your silence, and of the 
silence of your accomplices—of all of them. 
Write what you please; I am ready to pay 
dearly for your absence, your secrecy, and your 
abandonment of the name you have degraded. 
My God! that I should live to bargain for hush- 
ing up the dishonor of my family, and to bar- 
gain for it with you.”’ 

I had listened to him hitherto without plead- 
ing a word in my own behalf; but his last 
speech roused me. Some of hts pride stirred in 
my heart against the bitterness of his contempt. 
T raised my head, and met his eye steadily for 
the first time—then thrust the writing materials 
away from me, and left my place at the table. 

“Stop! he cried. ‘‘Do you pretend that you 
have not understood me?’’ 

“Tt is because I have understood you, sir, that 
I go. I have deserved your anger, and have 
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submitted without a murmur to all that it could 
inflict. If you see in my conduct toward you no 
mitigation of my offense; if you cannot view the 
shame and wrong inflicted on me with such grief 
as may have some pity mixed with it—I have, I 
think, the right to ask that your contempt may 
be silent, and your last words to me not words of 
insult.”’ 

“Insult! After what has happened, is it for 
you to utter the word in the tone in which you 
have just spoken it? I tell you again, I insist 
on your written engagement as I would insist 
on the engagement of a stranger—I will Baye it 
before you leave this room!’ 

‘* All, and more than all, which that degrad- 
ing engagement could imply, I will do. But I 
have not fallen so low yet as to be bribed to per- 
form a duty. You may be able to forget that 
you are my father; I can never forget that I am 
your son.”’ 

‘“*The remembrance will avail you nothing as 
long as I live. I tell you again, I insist on your 
written engagement, though it were only to 
show that I have ceased to believe in your word. 
Write at once—do you hear me?—Write!’’ 

I neither moved nor answered. His face 
changed again, and grew livid; his fingers 
trembled convulsively, and crumpled the sheet 
of paper as he tried to take it up from the table 
on which it lay. 

“‘You refuse?’’ he said, quickly. 

“‘T have already told you, sir—’’ 

“Gol? he interrupted, pointing passionately 
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to the door; ‘‘go out from this house, never to 
return to it again—go, not as a stranger to me, 
but as an enemy! I have no faith in a single 
promise you have made; there is no baseness 
which I do not believe you will yet be guilty of. 
But I tell you, and the wretches with whom you 
are leagued, to take warning: I have wealth, 
power, and position; and there is no use to 
which I will not put them against the man or 
woman who threatens the fair fame of this fam- 
ily. Leave me, remembering that—and leave 
me forever !”’ 

Just as he uttered the last word, just as my 
hand was on the lock of the door, a faint sound 
—something between breathing and speaking— 
was audible in the direction of the library. He 
started, and looked round. Impelled, I know 
not how, I paused on the point of going out. 
My eyes followed his, and fixed on the cloth 
door which led into the library. 

It opened a little—then shut again-——then 
opened wide. Slowly and noiselessly, Clara 
came into the room. 

The silence and suddenness of her entrance at 
such a moment; the look of terror which changed 
to unnatural vacancy the wonted softness and 
gentleness of her eyes, her pale face, her white 
dress, and slow, noiseless step, made her first 
appearance in the room seem almost supernatu- 
ral; it was as if an apparition had been walking 
toward us, and not Clara herself! As she ap- 
proached my father, he pronounced her name in 
astonishment; but his voice sank to a whisper 
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while he spoke it. For an instant she paused, 
hesitating—I saw her tremble as her eyes met 
his—then, as they turned toward me, the brave 
girl came on; and, taking my hand, stood and 
faced my father, standing by my side. 

“Clara!” he exclaimed again, still in the same 
whispering tones. 

I felt her cold hand close fast on mine; the 
grasp of the chill, frail fingers was almost pain- 
ful to me. Her lips moved, but her quick, hys- 
terical breathing made the few words she uttered 
inarticulate. 

“Clara!’’ repeated my father for the third 
time, his voice rising, but sinking again imme- 
diately when he spoke his next words—‘‘Clara,”’ 
he resumed, sadly and gently, ‘‘let go his hand; 
this is not a time for your presence; I beg you to 
leave us. You must not take his hand! He has 
ceased to be my son or your brother. Clara, do 
you not hear me?”’ 

““Yes, sir, I hear you,’’ she answered. ‘‘God 
grant that my mother in heaven may not hear 
you too!”’ 

He was approaching while she replied; but at 
her last words he stopped instantly, and turned 
his face away from us. Who shall say what 
remembrances of other days shook him to the 
heart? 

‘““You have spoken, Clara, as you should not 
have spoken,’’ he went on, without looking up. 
‘¢Your mother—’’ (his voice faltered and failed 
him). ‘‘Can you still hold his hand after what 
I have said? I tell you again, he is unworthy to 
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be in your presence; my house is his home no 
longer—must I command you to leave him?” 

The deeply planted instinct of gentleness and 
obedience prevailed; she dropped my hand, but 
did not move away from me even yet. 

‘‘Now leave us, Clara,’’ he said. ‘‘You were 
wrong, my love, to be in that room, and wrong 
to come in here. I will speak to you upstairs— 
you must remain here no longer.”’ 

She clasped her trembling fingers together, and 
sighed heavily. 

“‘T cannot go, sir,’? she said, quickly and 
breathlessly. ; 

‘‘Must I tell you for the first time in your. life 
that you are acting disobediently?’’ he asked. 

‘*T cannot go,’’ she repeated in the same man- 
ner, ‘‘till you have said you will let him atone 
for his offense, and will forgive him.”’ 

‘‘Wor his offense there is neither atonement 
nor forgiveness. Clara! are you so changed 
that you can disobey me to my face?”’ 

He walked away from us as he said this. 

“Oh, no! no!’ She ran toward him; but 
stopped halfway, and looked back at me af- 
frightedly, as I stood near the door. ‘‘Basil,’’ 
she cried, ‘‘you have not done what you prom- 
ised me—you have not been patient. Oh, sir, if 
I have ever deserved kindness from you, be kind 
to him for my sake! Basil! speak, Basil! Ask 
his pardon on your knees. Father, I promised 
him he should be forgiven, if I asked you. Not 
a word? not a word from either? Basil! you 
are not going yet—not going at all! Remem- 
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ber, sir, how good and kind he has always been 
to me. My poor mother (I must speak of her), 
my poor mother’s favorite son—you have told 
me so yourself! and he has always been my fa- 
vorite brother; I think because my mother loved 
him so! His first fault, too! his first grief! 
And will you tell him for this that our home is 
his home no longer? Punish me, sir; I have 
done wrong like him: when I heard your voices 
so loud, I listened in the library. He’s going! 
No, no, no! not yet!’’ 

She ran to the door as I opened it, and pushed 
it to again. Overwhelmed by the violence of 
her agitation, my father had sunk into a chair 
while she was speaking. 

**Come back !—come back with me to his knee!”’ 
she whispered, fixing her wild, tearless eyes on 
mine, flinging her arms round my neck, and try- 
ing to lead me with her from the door. ‘‘Come 
back, or you will drive me mad!’’ she repeated 
loudly, drawing me away toward my father. 

He rose instantly from his chair. 

“‘Clara,’? he said, ‘‘I command you, leave 
him!’ He advanced a few steps toward me. 
“Go!” he cried; ‘‘if you are human in your 
villainy, you will release me from this!” 

I whispered in her ear, ‘‘I will write, love—I 
will write,’’ and disengaged her arms from my 
neck—they were hanging round it weakly al- 
ready! As I passed the door I turned back, and 
looked again into the room for the last time. 

Clara was in my father’s arms, her head lay 
on his shoulder, her face was as still in its heay- 
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enly calmness as if the world and the world’s 
looks knew it no more, and the only light that 
fell on it now was light from the angel’s eyes. 
She had fainted. 

He was standing with one arm round her, his 
disengaged hand was searching impatiently over 
the wall behind him for the bell, and his eyes 
were fixed in anguish and in love unutterable on 
the peaceful face, hushed in its sad repose so 
close beneath his own. For one moment I saw 
him thus, ere I closed the door—the next I had 
left the house. 

I never entered it again—I have never seen my 
father since. 


IV. 


WE are seldom able to discover, under any 
ordinary conditions of self-knowledge, how inti- 
mately that spiritual part of us, which is undy- 
ing, can attach to itself and its operations the 
poorest objects of that external world around us, 
which is perishable. In the raveled skein, the 
slightest threads are the hardest to follow. In 
analyzing the associations and sympathies which 
regulate the play of our passions, the simplest 
and homeliest are the last that we detect. It is 
only when the shock comes, and the mind recoils 
before it—when joy is changed into sorrow, or 
sorrow into joy—that we really discern what 
trifles in the outer world our noblest mental 
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pleasures, or our severest mental pains, have 
made part of themselves: atoms which the 
whirlpool has drawn into its vortex as greedily 
and as surely as the largest mass. 

It was reserved for me to know this, when— 
after a moment’s pause before the door of my 
father’s house; more homeless, then, than the 
poorest wretch who passed me on the pavement, 
and had wife or kindred to shelter him in a gar- 
ret that night—my steps turned, as of old, in the 
direction of North Villa. 

Again I passed over the scene of my daily pil- 
grimage, always to the same shrine, for a whole 
year; and now, for the first time, I knew that 
there was hardly a spot along the entire way 
which my heart had not unconsciously made 
beautiful and beloved to me by some association 
with Margaret Sherwin. Here was the friendly, 
familiar shop-window, filled with the glittering 
trinkets which had so often lured me in to buy 
presents for her on my way to the house. There 
was the noisy street corner, void of all adorn- 
ment-in itself, but once bright to me with the 
fairy-land architecture of a dream, because I 
knew that at that place I had passed over half 
the distance which separated my home from 
hers. Further on, the Park trees came in sight 
—trees that no autumn decay or winter naked- 
ness could make dreary in the bygone time; for 
she and I had walked under them together. 
And further yet was the turning which led from 
the long, suburban road into Hollyoake Square— 
the lonely, dust-whitened place, around which 
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my past happiness and my wasted hopes had 
flung their golden illusions, like jewels hung 
round the coarse wooden image of a Roman 
saint. Dishonored and ruined, it was among 
such associations as these—too homely to have 
been recognized by me in former times—that I 
journeyed along the well-remembered way to 
North Villa. 

I went on without hesitating, without even a 
thought of turning back. I had said that the 
honor of my family should not suffer by the ca- 
lamity which had fallen on me; and, while life 
remained, I was determined that nothing should 
prevent me from holding to my word. It was 
from this resolution that I drew the faith in my- 
self, the confidence in my endurance, the sus- 
taining calmness under my father’s sentence of 
exclusion, which nerved me to go on. I must 
inevitably see Mr. Sherwin—perhaps even suffer 
the humiliation of seeing her/—must inevitably 
speak such words, disclose such truths, as should 
show him that deceit was henceforth useless. I 
must do this; and more, I must be prepared to 
guard the family to which—though banished 
from it—I still belonged, from every conspiracy 
against them that detected crime or shameless 
cupidity could form, whether in the desire of re- 
venge or in the hope of gain. A hard, almost 
an impossible task—but, nevertheless, a task 
that must be done! 

I kept the thought of this necessity before my 
mind unceasingly; not only as a duty, but asa 
refuge from another thought, to which I dared 
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not for a moment turn. The still, pale face 
which I had seen lying hushed on my father’s 
breast—CLARA! That way lay the grief that 
weakens, the yearning and the terror that are 
near despair; that way was not for me. 

_ The servant was at the garden gate of North 
Villa—the same servant whom I had seen and 
questioned in the first days of my fatal delusion. 
She was receiving a letter from a man, very 
poorly dressed, who walked away the moment I © 
approached. Her confusion and surprise were 
so great as she let me in that she could hardly 
look at or speak to me. It was only when I was 
ascending the door-steps that she said— 

“Miss Margaret’? —she still gave her that 
name !—‘‘Miss Margaret is upstairs, sir. I sup- 
pose you would like—’’ 

**T have no wish to see her: I want to speak 
to Mr. Sherwin.”’ 

Looking more bewildered than before, and 
even frightened, the girl hurriedly opened one of 
the doors in the passage. I saw, as I entered, 
that she had shown me, in her confusion, into 
the wrong room. Mr. Sherwin, who was in the 
apartment, hastily drew a screen across the lower 
end of it, apparently to hide something from me; 
which, however, I had not seen as I came in. 

He advanced, holding out his hand; but his 
restless eyes wandered unsteadily, looking away 
from me toward the screen. 

““So you have.come at last, have you? Just 
let’s step into the drawing-room: the fact is—I 
thought I wrote to you about it?—”’ 
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He stopped suddenly, and his outstretched arm 
fell to his side. I had not said a word. Some- 
thing in my look and manner must have told 
him already on what errand I had come. 

‘“Why don’t you speak?’’ he said, after a mo- 


ment’s pause. ‘‘What are you looking at me 
like that for? Stop! lLet’s say our say in the 
other room.’’ He walked past me toward the 


door, and half opened it. 

' Why was he so anxious to get me away? 
Who or what was he hiding behind the screen? 
The servant had said his daughter was upstairs; 
remembering this, and suspecting every action 
or word that came from him, I determined to re 
main in the room and discover his secret. It 
was evidently connected with me. 

‘‘Now, then,’’ he continued, opening the door 
a little wider; ‘‘it’s only across the hall, you 
know; and I always receive visitors in the best 
room.”’ 

‘Tl have been admitted here,’’ I replied, ‘‘and 
have neither time nor inclination to follow you 
from room to room, just as you like. What I 
have tosay isnot much; and, unless you give me 
fit reasons to the contrary, I shall say it here.’’ 

“You will, will you? Let me tell you that’s 
damned like what we plain mercantile men call 
downright incivility. I say it again—incivility; 
and rudeness, too, if you like it better.”’ He 
saw I was determined, and closed the door as he 
spoke, his face twitching and working violently, 
and his quick, evil eyes turned again in the di- 
rection of the screen. 
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*“Well,”’ he continued, with a sulky defiance 
of manner and look, ‘‘do as you like; stop here 

—you’ll wish you hadn’t before long, I’ll be 
bound! You don’t seem to hurry yourself much 
about speaking, so J shall sit down. Yow can 
do as you please. Now then! just let’s cut it 
short—do you come here in a friendly way, to 
ask me to send for my girl downstairs, and to 
show yourself the gentleman? or do you not?”’ 

‘“You have written me two letters, Mr. Sher- 
win—”’ 

“Yes, and took devilish good care you should 
get them—lI left them myself.’’ 

‘In writing those letters, you were either 
grossly deceived—and, in that case, are only to 
be pitied—or—”’ 

‘*Pitied! what the devil do you mean by that? 
Nobody wants your pity here.”’ 

‘‘Or you have been trying to deceive me; and 
in that case, I have to tell you that -deceit is 
henceforth useless. I know all—more than you 
suspect: more, I believe, than you would wish 
me to have known.”’ 

‘Oh, that’s your tack, is it? By God, I ex- 
pected as much the moment you came in! 
What! you don’t believe my girl—don’t you? 
You’re going to fight shy, and behave like a 
scamp—are you? Damn your infernal coolness 
and your aristocratic airs and graces! You 
shall see I’1l be even with you—you shall. Ha! 
ha! look here!—here’s the marriage certificate 
safe in my pocket. You won’t do the honorable 
by my poor child—won’t you? Come out! 
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Come away! You’d better—I’m off to your fa- 
ther to blow the whole business; I am, as sure 
as my name’s Sherwin!” 

He struck his fist on the table, and started up 
livid with passion. The screen trembled a little, 
and a slight rustling noise was audible behind 
it, just as he advanced toward me. He stopped 
instantly, with an oath, and looked back. 

‘‘T warn you to remain here,’’ Isaid. ‘‘This 
morning my father has heard all from my lips. 
He has renounced me as his son, and I have left 
his house forever.’’ 

He turned round quickly, staring at me with 
a face of mingled fury and dismay. 

“Then you come to me a beggar!’ he burst 
out; ‘‘a beggar who has taken me in about his 
fine family and his fine prospects; a beggar who 
can’t support my child—Yes! I say it again, a 
beggar who looks me in the face, and talks as 
you do. -I don’t care a damn about you or your 
father! 1 know my rights; I’m an Englishman, 
thank God! I know my rights, and my Mar- 
garet’s rights; and I’ll have them in spite of you 
both. Yes! you may stare as angry as you like; 
staring don’t hurt. I’m an honest.man, and my 
girl’s an honest girl!’’ 

I was looking at him at that moment with the 
contempt that I really felt; his rage produced no 
other sensation in me. All higher and quicker 
emotions seemed to have been dried at their 
sources by the events of the morning. 

“T say my girl’s an honest girl,’’ he repeated, 
sitting down again; ‘‘and I dare you, or any- 
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body—I don’t care whc—to prove the contrary. 
You told me you knew all, just now. What 
all? Come! we’ll have this out before we do 
anything else. She says she’s innocent, and I 
say she’s innocent; and if I could find out that 
damnation scoundrel, Mannion, and get him 
' here, I'd make him say it too. Now, after all 
that, what have you got against her?—against 
your lawful wife; and I’ll make you own her as 
such, and keep her as such, I can promise you!”’ 

“‘T am not here to ask questions or to answer 
them,’’ I replied. ‘‘My errand in this house is 
simply to tell you that the miserable falsehoods 
contained in your letter will avail you as little 
as the foul insolence of language by which you 
are now endeavoring to support them. I told 
you before, and I now tell you again, I know 
all. I had been inside that house before I saw 
your daughter at the door; and had heard, from 
her voice and his voice, what such shame and 
misery aS you cannot comprehend forbid me to 
repeat. To your past duplicity, and to your 
present violence, I have but one answer to give: 
I will never see your daughter again.”’ 

“But you shall see her again—yes! and keep 
her too! Do you think I can’t see through you 
and your precious story? Your father’s cut you 
off with a shilling; and now you want to curry 
favor with him again by trumping up a case 
against my girl, and trying to get her off your 
hands that way. But it won’t do! You’ve 
married her, my fine gentleman, and you shall 
stick to her! Do you think I wouldn’t sooner 
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believe her than believe you? Do you think I'll 
stand this? Here she is upstairs, half heart- 
broken on my hands; here’s my wife’’ (his voice 
sank suddenly as he said this) ‘‘with her mind 
in such a state that I’m kept away from busi- 
ness, day after day, to look after her; here’s all 
this crying and misery and mad goings-on in 
my house, because you choose to behave like a 
scamp—and do you think [ll put up with it 
quietly? I’ll make you do your duty to my girl, 
if she goes to the parish to appeal against you! 
Your story, indeed! Who’ll believe that a 
young female, like Margaret, could have .taken 
to a fellow like Mannion? and kept it all a se- 
cretfrom you? Who believes that, I should like 
to know?”’ 

**T believe vt!”’ 

The third voice which pronounced those words 
was Mrs. Sherwin’s. 

But was the figure that now came out from 
behind the screen the same frail, shrinking figure 
which had so often moved my pity in the past 
time? the same wan figure of sickness and sor- 
row, ever watching in the background of the 
fatal love-scenes at North Villa; ever looking 
like the same specter-shadow, when the evenings 
darkened in as I sat by Margaret’s side? 

Had the grave given up its dead? I stood 
awe-struck, neither speaking nor moving while 
she walked toward me. She was clothed in the 
white garments of the sick-room—they looked on 
her like the raiment of the tomb. Her figure, 
which I only remembered as drooping with pre- 
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mature infirmity, was now straightened convul- 
sively to its proper height; her arms hung close 
at her side, like the arms of a corpse; the natural 
paleness of her face had turned to an earthy 
hue; its natural expression, so meek, so patient, 
so melancholy in uncomplaining sadness, was 
gone; and in its stead was left a pining stillness 
that never changed; a weary repose of lifeless 
waking—the awful seal of Death stamped ghast- 
ly on the living face; the awful look of Death 
staring out from the chill, shining eyes. 

Her husband kept his place, and spoke to her 
as she stopped opposite to'me. His tones were 
altered, but his manner showed as little feeling 
as ever. 

‘‘There now!’ he began; ‘‘you said you were 
sure he’d come here, and that you’d never take 
to your bed, as the doctor wanted you, till you’d 
seen him and spoken to him. Well, he has 
come; there he is. He came in while you were 
asleep, I rather think; and I let him stop, so 
that if you woke up and wanted to see him, you 
might. You can’t say—nobody can say—I 
haven’t given in to your whims and fancies 
after that. There! you’ve had your way, and 
you’ve said you believe him; and now, if I ring 
for the nurse, you'll go upstairs at last, and 
make no more worry about it—eh?”’ 

She moved her head slowly and looked at him. 
As those dying eyes met his, as that face on 
which the light of life was darkening fast 
turned on him, even his gross nature felt the 
shock. I saw him shrink—his sallow cheeks 
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whitened; he moved his chair away and said no 
more. 

She looked back to me again and spoke. Her 
voice was still the same soft, low voice as ever. 
It was fearful to hear how little it had altered, 
and then to look on the changed face. 

“Tam dying,’’ she said tome. ‘‘Many nights 
have passed since that night when Margaret 
came home by herself, and I felt something 
moving down into my heart, when I looked at 
her, which IJ knew was death—many nights 
since I have been used to say my prayers, and 
think I had said them for the last time, before 1 
dared shut my eyes in the darkness and the 
quiet. I have lived on till to-day, very weary 
of my life ever since that night when Margaret 
came in; and yet I could not die, because I had 
an atonement to make to you, and you never 
came to hear it and forgive me. I was not fit 
for God to take me till you came—I know that, 
know it to be truth from a dream.”’ 

She paused, still looking at me, but with the 
same deathly blank of expression. The eye had 
cease. to speak already; nothing but the voice 
was left. 

‘“‘My husband has asked who will believe 
you?’’ she went on, her weak tones gathering 
strength with every fresh word she uttered. ‘‘I 
have answered that I will; for you have spoken 
the truth. Now, when the light of this world is 
fading from my eyes; here, in this earthly home 
of much sorrow and suffering, which I must 
soon quit—in the presence of my husband—un- 
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der the same roof with my sinful child—I bear. 
you witness that you have spoken the truth. I, 
her mother, say it of her: Margaret Sherwin is 
guilty; she is no more worthy to be called your 
wife.”’ 

She pronounced the last words slowly, dis- 
tinctly, solemnly. Till that fearful denuncia- 
tion was spoken, her husband had been looking 
sullenly and suspiciously toward us, as we stood 
together; but while she uttered it, his eyes fell, 
and he turned away his head in silence. 

He never looked up, never moved or inter- 
rupted her, as she continued, still addressing 
me; but now speaking very slowly and pain- 
fully, pausing longer and longer between every 
sentence. 

‘From this room I go to my death-bed. The 
last words I speak in this world shall be to my 
husband, and shall change his heart toward you. 
T have been weak of purpose”’ (as she said this, 
a strange sweetness and mournfulness began to 
steal over her tones)—‘‘miserably, guiltily weak 
—all my life. Much sorrow and pain and heavy 
disappointment when I was young did some 
great harm to me which I have never recovered 
since. I have lived always in fear of others and 
doubt of myself; and this has made me guilty of 
agreatsintoward you. Forgive me before I die! 
I suspected the guilt that was preparing—I fore- 
boded the shame that was to come—they hid it 
from others’ eyes; but, from the first, they could 
not hide it from mine—and yet I never warned 
you asI ought! That man had the power of 
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Satan over me! I always shuddered before him, 
as I used to shudder at the darkness when I was 
a little child! My life has been all fear—fear 
of him; fear of my husband, and even of my 
daughter; fear, worse still, of my own thoughts, 
and of what I had discovered that should be told 
to you. When I tried to speak, you were too 
generous to understand me—I was afraid to 
think my suspicions were right, long after they 
should have been suspicions no longer. It was 
misery !—oh, what misery from then till now!”’ 

Her voice died away for a moment, in faint, 
breathless murmurings. She struggled to re- 
cover it, and repeated in a whisper: 

‘‘Forgive me before I die! I have madea ter- 
rible atonement: I have borne witness against 
the innocence of my own child. My own child! 
I dare not bid God bless her, if they bring her to 
my bedside!—forgive me!—forgive me before I 
die!”’ 

She took my hand and pressed it to her cold 
lips. The tears gushed into my eyes as I tried 
to speak to her. 

‘“‘No tears for me!’ she murmured gently. 
‘*Basil!—let me call you as your mother would 
call you if she was alive—Basil! pray that I 
may be forgiven in the dreadful Eternity to 
which I go, as you have forgiven me! And, 
for her?—oh! who will pray for her when I am 
gone?’’ 

Those words were the last I heard her pro- 
nounce. Hxhausted beyond the power of speak- 
ing more, though it were only in a whisper, she 
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tried to take my hand again, and express by 
a gesture the irrevocable farewell. But her 
strength failed her even for this—failed her with 
awful suddenness. Her hand moved half-way 
toward mine; then stopped and trembled for a 
moment in the air; then fell to her side, with the 
fingers distorted and clinched together. She 
reeled where she stood, and sank helplessly as I 
stretched out my arms to support her. 

Her husband rose fretfully from his chair and 
took her from me. When his eyes met mine, 
the look of sullen self-restraint in his countenance 
was crossed, in an instant, by an expression of 
triumphant malignity. He whispered to me, 
“Tf you don’t change your tone by to-morrow!’’ 
—paused—and then, without finishing the sen- 
tence, moved away abruptly, and supported his 
wife to the door. 

Just when her face was turned toward where 
I stood, as he took her out, I thought I saw the 
cold, vacant eyes soften as they rested on me, 
and change again tenderly to the old look of pa- 
tience and sadness which I remembered so well. 
Was my imagination misleading me? or had the 
light of that meek spirit shone out on earth, for 
the last time at parting, in token of farewell to 
“mine? She was gone to me, gone forever—be- 
fore I could look nearer and know. 

* * * * * * * 

I was told afterward how she died. 

For the rest of that day and throughout the 
night she lay speechless, but still alive. The 
next morning the faint pulse still fluttered. As 
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the day wore on, the doctors applied fresh stim- 
ulants, and watched her in astonishment; for 
they had predicted her death as impending every 
moment, at least twelve hours before. When 
they spoke of this to her husband, his behavior 
was noticed as very altered and unaccountable 
by every one. He sulkily refused to believe 
that her life was in danger; he roughly accused 
anybody who spoke of her death as wanting to 
fix on him the imputation of having ill-used 
her, and so being the cause of her illness; and, 
more than this, he angrily vindicated himself to 
every one about her—even to the servants—by 
quoting the indulgence he had shown to her 
fancy for seeing me when I called, and his pa- 
tience while she was (as he termed it) wander- 
ing in her mind in trying to talk tome. The 
doctors, suspecting how his uneasy conscience 
was accusing him, forbore in disgust all expos- 
tulation. Except when he was in his daughter’s 
room, he was shunned by everybody in the 
house. 

Just before noon, on the second day, Mrs. 
Sherwin rallied a little under the stimulants ad- 
’ ministered to her, and asked to see her husband 
alone. Both her words and manner gave the lie 
to his assertion that her faculties were impaired : 
it was observed by all her attendants that when- 
ever she had strength to speak, her speech never 
wandered in the slightest degree. Her husband 
quitted her room more fretfully uneasy, more 
sullenly suspicious of the words and looks of 
those about him than ever—went instantly to 
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seek his daughter—and sent her in alone to her 
mother’s bedside. In a few minutes she hur- 
viedly came out again, pale and violently agi- 
tated; and was heard to say that she had been 
spoken to so unnaturally and so shockingly that 
she could not, and would not, enter that room 
again until her mother was better. Better! the 
father and daughter were both agreed in that; 
both agreed that she was not dying, but only out 
of her mind. 

During the afternoon the doctors ordered that 
Mrs. Sherwin should not be allowed to see her 
husband or her child again without their permis- 
sion. There was little need of taking such a 
precaution to preserve the tranquillity of her last 
moments. As the day began to decline, she 
sank again into insensibility; her life was just 
not death, and that was all. She lingered on in 
this quiet way, with her eyes peacefully closed, 
and her breathing so gentle as to be quite in- 
audible, until late in the evening. Just as it 
grew quite dark, and the candle was lit in the 
sick-room, the servant who was helping to watch 
by her, drew aside the curtain to look at her 
mistress; and saw that, though her eyes were 
still closed, she was smiling. The girl turned 
round, and beckoned to the nurse to come to the 
bedside. When they lifted the curtains again to 
look at her, she was dead. 

* * * * * % * 

Let me return to the day of my last visit to 
North Villa. More remains to be recorded be- 
fore my narrative can advance to the morrow. 
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After the door had closed, and I knew that I 
had looked my last on Mrs. Sherwin in this 
world, I remained a few minutes alone in the 
room, until I had steadied my mind sufficiently 
to go out again into the streets. As I walked 
down the garden-path to the gate, the servant 
whom I had seen on my entrance ran after me, 
and eagerly entreated that I would wait one mo- 
ment and speak to her. 

When I stopped and looked at the girl, she 
burst into tears. ‘‘I’m afraid I’ve been doing 
wrong, sir,’? she sobbed out, ‘‘and at this dread- 
ful time, toc, when my poor mistress is dying! 
If you please, sir, I must tell you about it!” 

I gave hera little time to compose herself, 
and then asked what she had to say. 

‘*T think you must have seen a man leaving a 
letter with me, sir,’’ she continued, ‘‘just when 
you came up to the door a little while ago?”’ 

**Yes; I saw him.” 

‘It was for Miss Margaret, sir, that letter; and 
I was to keep it secret; and—and—it isn’t the 
first ve taken in for her. It’s weeks and weeks 
ago, sir, that the same man came with a letter, 
and gave me money to let nobody see it but Miss 
Margaret—and that time, sir, he waited; and 
she sent me with an answer to give him in the 
same secret way. And now here’s this second 
letter; I don’t know who it comes from—but 
I haven’t taken it to her yet; I waited to show 
it to you, sir, as you came out, because—’’ 

“Why, Susan?—tell me, candidly, why?” 

“I hope you won’t take it amiss, sir, if I say 
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that, having lived in the family so long as I 
have, I can’t help knowing a little about what you 
and Miss Margaret used to be to each other, and 
that something’s happened wrong between you 
lately; and so, sir, it seems to be very bad and 
dishonest in me (after first helping you to come 
together, as I did) to be giving her strange letters 
unknown to you. They may be bad letters. I’m 
sure I wouldn’t wish to say anything disrespect- 
ful, or that didn’t become my place; but—’’ 

*“Go on, Susan—speak as freely and as truly 
to me as ever.”’ 

‘‘Well, sir, Miss Margaret’s been very much 
altered ever since that night when she came 
home alone and frightened us so. She shuts her- 
self up in her room, and won’t speak to anybody 
except my master; she doesn’t seem to care about 
anything that happens; and sometimes she looks 
so at me, when I’m waiting on her, that I’m al- 
~ most afraid to be in the same room with her. 
I’ve never heard her mention your name once, 
sir; and I’m fearful there’s something on her 
mind that there oughtn’t to be. He’s a very 
shabby man that leaves the letters—would you 
please to look at this, and say whether you think 
it’s right in me to take it upstairs?”’ 

She held out a letter. I hesitated before I 
looked at it. 

“Oh, sir! please, please do take it!’’ said the 
girl earnestly. ‘‘I did wrong, I’m afraid, in giv- 
ing her the first; but I can’t do wrong again, 
when my poor mistress is dying in the house. I 
can’t keep secrets, sir, that may be bad secrets, at 
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such a dreadful time as this; I couldn’t have laid 
down in my bed to-night, when there’s likely 
to be death in the house, if I hadn’t confessed 
what I’ve done; and my poor mistress has al- 
ways been so kind and good to us servants—bet- 
ter than ever we deserved.”’ 

Weeping bitterly as she said this, the kind- 
hearted girl held out the letter to me once more. 
This time I took it from her and looked at the 
address. 

Though I did not know the handwriting, still 
there was something in those unsteady charac- 
ters which seemed familiar tome. Was it pos- 
sible that I had ever seen them before? I tried 
to consider; but my memory was confused, my 
mind wearied out, after all that had happened 
since the morning. The effort was fruitless; I 
gave back the letter. 

“‘T know as little about it, Susan, as you do.”’ 

“But ought I to take it upstairs, sir? only ~ 
tell me that!’’ 

“Tt is not for me to say. All interest or share 
on my part, Susan, in what she—in what your 
young mistress receives, is at an end.”’ 

“I’m very sorry to hear you say that, sir; 
very, very sorry. But what would you advise 
me to do?”’ 

‘‘Let me look at the letter once more.”’ 

On a second view the handwriting produced 
the same effect on me as before, ending tod with 
just the same result. I returned the letter again. 

‘I respect your scruples, Susan, but I am not 
the person to remove or to justify them. Why 
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should you not apply in this difficulty to your 
master ?”’ 

“‘T dare not, sir; I dare not for my life. He’s 
been worse than ever, lately; if I said as much 
to him as I’ve said to you, I believe he’d kill 
me!’ She hesitated, then continued more com- 
posedly, ‘Well, at any rate, I’ve told you, sir, 
and that’s made my mind easier; and—and I’ll 
give her the letter this once, and then take in 
no more—if they come, unless I hear a proper 
account of them.’’ 

She courtesied; and, bidding me farewell very 
sadly and anxiously, returned to the house with 
the letter in her hand. If I had guessed at that 
moment who it was written by! If I could only 
have suspected what were its contents! 

I left Hollyoake Square in a direction which 
led to some fields a little distance on. It was 
very strange, but that unknown handwriting 
still occupied my thoughts; that wretched trifle 
absolutely took possession of my mind, at such a 
time as this, in such a position as mine was now. 

I stopped wearily in the fields at a lonely spot, 
away from the footpath. My eyes ached at the 
sunlight, and I shaded them with my hand. 
Exactly at the same instant the lost recollection 
flashed back on me so vividly that I started al- 
most in terror. The handwriting shown me by 
the servant at North Villa was the same as the 
handwriting on that unopened and forgotten 
letter in my pocket, which I had received from 
the servant at home—received in the morning 
as I crossed the hall to enter my father’s room. 
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I took out the letter, opened it with trembling 
fingers, and looked through the cramped, closely 
written pages for the signature. 

It was ‘‘ROBERT MANNION.”’ 


Vv 


Mannion! I had never suspected that the note 
shown to me at North Villa might have come 
from him. And yet the secrecy with which it 
had been delivered; the person to whom it was 
addressed; the mystery connected with it even 
in the servant’s eyes, all pointed to the discov- 
ery which I had so incomprehensibly failed 
to make. I had suffered a letter, which might 
contain written ‘proof of her guilt, to be taken, 
from under my own eyes, to Margaret Sherwin. 
How had my perceptions become thus strangely 
blinded? The confusion of my memory, the 
listless incapacity of all my faculties, answered 
the question but too readily of themselves. 

*‘Robert Mannion!’ I could not take my 
eyes from that name; I still held before me the 
crowded, closely written lines of his writing, 
and delayed to read them. Something of the 
horror which the presence of the man himself 
would have inspired in me was produced by the 
mere sight of his letter, and that letter addressed 
to me. The vengeance which my. own hands 
had wreaked on him, he was, of all men, the 
surest to repay. Perhaps in these lines the dark 
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future through which his way and mine might 
lie, would be already shadowed forth. Mar- 
garet, too! Could he write so much, and not 
write of her? not disclose the mystery in which 
the motives of her crime were still hidden? I 
turned back again to the first page, and resolved 
to read the letter. 
It began abruptly in the following terms: 


“ST. HELEN’S HOSPITAL. 


‘*You may look at the signature when you re- 
ceive this, and may be tempted to tear up my 
letter and throw it from you unread. I warn 
you to read what I have written, and to esti- 
mate, if you can, its importance to yourself. 
Destroy these pages afterward if you like—they 
will have served their purpose. 

“‘Do you know where I am, and what I suf- 
fer? I am one of the patients of this hospital, 
hideously mutilated for life by your hand. If I 
could have known certainly the day of my dis- 
missal, I should have waited to tell you with my 
own lips what I now write—but I am ignorant 
of this. At the very point of recovery I have 
suffered a relapse. 

“You will silence any uneasy upbraidings of 
conscience, should you feel them, by saying that 
I have deserved death at your hands. I will tell 
you, in answer, what you deserve and shall re- 
ceive at mine. 

“But I will first assume that it was knowledge 
of your wife’s guilt which prompted your attack 


on me. I am well aware that she has declared 
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herself innocent, and that her father supports her 
declaration. By the time you receive this letter 
(my injuries oblige me to allow myself a whole 
fortnight to write it in), I shall have taken meas- 
ures which render further concealment unnec- 
essary. Therefore, if my confession will avail 
you aught, you have it here—She is guilty; wall- 
ingly guilty, remember, whatever she may say 
to the contrary. You may believe this, and be- 
lieve all I write hereafter. Deception between 
us two is at an end. ' 

“T have told you Margaret Sherwin is guilty. 
Why was she guilty? What was the secret of 
my influence over her? 

‘To make you comprehend what I have now 
to communicate, it is necessary for me to speak 
of myself and of my early life. To-morrow I 
will undertake this disclosure — to-day I can 
neither hold the pen nor see the paper any 
longer. If you could look at my face where I 
am now laid, you would know why!”’ 


‘“When we met for the first time at North 
Villa, Lhad not been five minutes in your pres- 
ence before I detected your curiosity to know 
something about me, and perceived that you 
doubted from the first whether I was born and 
bred for such a situation as I held under Mr. 
Sherwin. Failing—as I knew you would fail 
—to gain any information about me from my 
employer or his family, you tried at various 
times to draw me into familiarity, to get me to 
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talk unreservedly to you; and only gave up the 
attempt to penetrate my secret, whatever it might 
be, when we parted after our interview at my 
house on the night of the storm. On that night 
I determined to balk your curiosity, and yet to 
gain your confidence; and I succeeded. You 
little thought, when you bade me farewell at my 
own door, that you had given your hand and 
your friendship to a man who—long before you 
met with Margaret Sherwin—had inherited the 
right to be the enemy of your father, and of every 
descendant of your father’s house. 

“‘Does this declaration surprise you? Read 
on, and you will understand it. 

‘‘T am the son of agentleman. My father’s 
means were miserably limited, and his family 
was not an old family, like yours. Neverthe- 
less, he was a gentleman, in anybody’s sense 
of the word; he knew it, and that knowledge 
was his ruin. He was a weak, kind, careless 
man; a worshiper of conventionalities, and a 
great respecter of the wide gaps which lay be- 
tween social stations in his time. Thus he de- 
termined to live like a gentleman, by following 
a gentleman’s pursuit—a profession, as distin- 
guished from a trade. Failing in this, he failed 
to follow out his principle, and starve like a gen- 
tleman. He died the death of a felon, leaving 
me no inheritance but the name of a felon’s son. 

“While still a young man, he contrived to be 
introduced to a gentleman of great family, great 
position, and great wealth. He interested, or 
fancied he interested, this gentleman, and al- 
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ways looked on him as the patron who was to 
make his fortune, by getting him the first gov- 
ernment sinecure (they were plenty enough in 
those days!) which might fall vacant. In firm 
and foolish expectation of this, he lived far be- 
yond his little professional income—lived among 
rich people without the courage to make use of 
them asa poor man. Itwas the old story: debts 
and liabilities of all kinds pressed heavy on him 
—creditors refused to wait—exposure and utter 
ruin threatened him—and the prospect of the 
sinecure was still as far off as ever. 

‘Nevertheless he believed in the advent of this 
office; and all the more resolutely now, because 
he looked to it as his salvation. He was quite 
confident of the interest of his patron, and of its 
speedy exertion in his behalf. Perhaps that gen- 
tleman had overrated his own political influence; 
perhaps my father had been too sanguine, and 
had misinterpreted polite general promises into 
special engagements. However it was, the 
bailiffs came into his house one morning, while 
help from a government situation, or any situa- 
tion, was as unattainable as ever—came to take 
him to prison: to seize everything in execution, 
even to the very bed on which my mother (then 
seriously ill) was lying. The whole fabric of 
false prosperity which he had been building up 
to make the world respect him was menaced with 
instant and shameful overthrow. He had not 
the courage to let it go; so he took refuge from 
misfortune in a crime. 

‘‘He forged a bond to prop up his credit for a 
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little time Jonger. The name he made use of 
was the name of his patron. In doing this, he 
believed—as all men who commit crime believe 
—that he had the best possible chance of escap- 
ing consequences. In the first place, he might 
get the long-expected situation in time to repay 
the amount of the bond before detection. In the 
second place, he had almost the certainty of a leg- 
acy from a rich relative, old and in ill health, 
whose death might be fairly expected from day to 
day. If both these prospects failed (and they did 
fail), there was still a third chance—the chance 
that his rich patron would rather pay the money 
than appear against him. In those days they 
hanged for forgery. My father believed it to be 
impossible that a man at whose table he had sat, 
whose relatives and friends he had amused and 
instructed by his talents, would be the man to 
give evidence which should condemn him to be 
hanged on the public scaffold. 

‘‘He was wrong. The wealthy patron held 
strict principles of honor which made no allow- 
ance for temptations and weaknesses; and was, 
moreover, influenced by high-flown notions of 
his responsibilities as a legislator (he was a mem- 
ber of Parliament) to the laws of his country. 
He appeared accordingly, and gave evidence 
against the prisoner, who was found guilty, 
and left for execution. 

“Then, when it was too late, this man of piti- 
less honor thought himself at last justified in 
leaning to the side of mercy, and employed his 
utmost interest in every direction to obtain a 
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mitigation of the sentence to transportation for 
life. The application failed; even a reprieve of 
a few days.was denied. At the appointed time 
my father died on the scaffold by the hangman’s 
hand. 

‘‘Have you suspected, while reading this part 
of my letter, who the high-born gentleman was 
whose evidence hanged him? If you have not, I 
will tell you. That gentleman was your father. 
You will now wonder no longer how I could 
have inherited the right to be his enemy, and 
the enemy of all who are of his blood. 

‘‘The shock of her husband’s horrible death 
deprived my mother of reason. She lived.a few 
months after his execution; but never recovered 
her faculties. I was their only child; and was 
left penniless to begin life as the son of a father 
who had been hanged, and of a mother who had 
died in a public mad-house. 

**More of myself to-morrow—my letter will be 
a long one: I must pause often over it as I pause 
to-day.”’ 


‘‘Well, I started in life with the hangman’s 
mark on me—with the parent’s shame for the 
son’s reputation. Wherever I went, whatever 
friends I kept, whatever acquaintances I made 
—people knew how my father had died; and 
showed that they knew it. Not so much by 
shunning or staring at me (vile as human nature 
is, there were not many who did that), as by in- 
sulting me with over-acted sympathy, and elab- 
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orate anxiety to sham entire ignorance of my 
father’s fate. The gallows’ brand was on my 
forehead; but they were too benevolently blind 
to see it. The gallows’ infamy was my inherit- 
ance; but they were too resolutely generous to 
discover it! This was hard to bear. However, 
I was strong-hearted even then, when my sensa- 
tions were quick and my sympathies young—so 
I bore it. 

*“My only weakness was my father’s weakness 
—the notion that I was born to a station ready 
made for me, and that the great use of my life 
was to live up toit. My station! I battled for 
that with the world for years and years, before 
I discovered that the highest of all stations is the 
station aman makes for himself; and the lowest, 
the station that is made for him by others. 

‘‘At starting in life, your father wrote to make 
me offers of assistance—assistance after he had 
ruined me! Assistance to the child from hands 
which had tied the rope round the parent’s neck! 
I sent him back his letter. He knew that I was 
his enemy, his son’s enemy, and his son’s son’s 
enemy as long asI lived. I never heard from 
him again. . 

“Trusting boldly to myself to carve out my 
own way, and to live down my undeserved ig- 
nominy; resolving in the pride of my integrity 
to combat openly and fairly with misfortune, I 
shrank at first from disowning my parentage 
and abandoning my father’s name. Standing 
on my own character, confiding in my intellect 
and my perseverance, I tried pursuit after pur- 
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suit, and was beaten afresh at every new effort. 
Whichever way I turned, the gallows still rose 
as the same immovable obstacle between me and 
fortune, between me and station, between me 
and my fellow-men. I was morbidly sensitive 
on this point. The slightest references to my 
father’s fate, however remote or accidental, cur- 
dled my blood. I saw open insult, or humiliat- 
ing compassion, or forced forbearance in the look 
and manner of every man about me. So I broke 
off with old friends and tried new; and, in seek- 
ing fresh pursuits, sought fresh connections where 
my father’s infamy might be unknown. Where- 
ever I went the old stain always broke out afresh, 
just at the moment when I had deceived myself 
into the belief that it was utterly effaced. I had 
a warm heart then—it was some time before it 
turned to stone, and felt nothing. These were 
the days when failure and humiliation could still 
draw tears from me: that epoch in my life is 
marked in my memory as the epoch when I could 
weep. 

*“At last I gave way before difficulty, and 
conceded the first step to the calamity which 
had stood4ront to front with me so long. I left 
the neighborhood where I was known, and as- 
sumed the name of a school-fellow who had died. 
For some time this succeeded; but the curse of 
my father’s death followed me, though I saw it 
not. After various employments—still, mind, 
the employments of a gentleman !—had first sup- 
ported, then failed me, I became an usher at a 
school. It was there that my false name was 
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detected, and my identity discovered again—I 
never knew through whom. The exposure was 
effected by some enemy anonymously. For 
several days I thought everybody in the school 
treated me in an altered way. The cause came 
out, first in whispers, then in reckless jests, while 
_ I was taking care.of the boys in the playground, 
In the fury of the moment I struck one of the 
most insolent, and the eldest of them, and hurt 
him rather seriously. The parents heard of it and 
threatened me with prosecution; the whole neigh- 
borhood was aroused. I had to leave my situa- 
tion secretly by night, or the mob would have 
pelted the felon’s son out of the parish. 

*‘T! went back to London, bearing another as- 
sumed name; and tried, as a last resource to 
save me from starvation, the resource of writ- 
ing. J served my apprenticeship to literature as 
a hack-author of the lowest degree. Knowing I 
had talents which might be turned to account, 
I tried to vindicate them by writing an original 
work. But my experience of the world had made 
me unfit to dress my thoughts in popular cos- 
tume: I could only tell bitter truths bitterly; I 
exposed licensed hypocrisies too openly; I saw 
the vicious side of many respectabilities, and 
said I saw it—in short, I called things by their 
right names; and no publisher would treat with 
me. Solstuck tomy low task-work—my penny- 
a-lining in third-class newspapers; my translat- 
ing from Frenchmen and Germans, and plagiariz- 
ing from dead authors, to supply the raw material 
for book-mongering by more accomplished book- 
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mongers than I. In this life, there was one ad- 
vantage which compensated for much misery and 
meanness, and bitter, biting disappointment: I 
could keep my identity securely concealed. Char- 
acter was of no consequence to me; nobody cared 
to know who I was, or to inquire what I had been 
—the gallows’ mark was smoothed out at last! 
‘“While I was living thus on the offal of litera- 
ture, I met with a woman of good birth and fair 
fortune, whose sympathies or whose curiosity I 
happened to interest. She and her father and 
mother received me favorably, as a gentleman 
who had known better days, and an author whom 
the public had undeservedly neglected. How I 
managed to gain their confidence and esteem, 
without alluding to my parentage, itis not worth 
while stopping to describe. That I did so you 
will easily imagine, when I tell you that the 
woman to whom I refer consented, with her 
father’s full approval, to become my wife. 
‘*The very day of the marriage was fixed. I 
believed I had successfully parried all perilous 
inquiries; but I was wrong. A relation of the 
family, whom I had never seen, came to town a 
short time. before the wedding. We disliked 
each other on our first introduction. He wasa 
clever, resolute man of the world, and privately 
inquired about me to much better purpose in a 
few days than his family had done in several 
months. Accident favored him strangely; every- 
thing was discovered—literally everything—and 
I was contemptuously dismissed the house. Could 
a lady of respectability marry a man (no matter 
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how worthy in her eyes) whose father had been 
hanged, whose mother had died in a mad-house, 
who had lived under assumed names, who had 
been driven from an excellent country. neighbor- 
hood for cruelty to a harmless school-boy? Im- 
possible! 

‘With this event, my long strife and struggle 
with the world ended. 

‘‘My eyes opened to a new view of life, and 
the purpose of life. My first aspirations to live 
up to my birthright position, in spite of adversi- 
ty and dishonor, to make my name sweet enough 
in men’s nostrils to cleanse away the infamy on 
my father’s, were now no more. The ambition 
which—whether I was a hack-author, a travel- 
ing portrait-painter, or an usher at a school—had 
once whispered to me: Low down as you are in 
dark, miry ways, you are on the path which 
leads upward to high places in the sunshine afar 
off; you are not working to scrape together wealth 
for another man; you are independent, self-re- 
liant, laboring in your own cause—the daring 
ambition which had once counseled thus sank 
dead within me at last. The strong, stern spirit 
was beaten by spirits stronger and sterner yet— 
Infamy and Want. 

“‘T wrote to a man of character and wealth— 
one of my friends of early days, who had ceased 
to hold communication with me, like other 
friends; but, unlike them, had given me up 
in genuine sorrow: I wrote, and asked him to 
meet me privately by nigbt. I was too ragged 
to go to his house, too sensitive still (even if I 
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had gone and had been admitted) to risk encoun- 
tering people there who either knew my father 
or knew how he had died. I wished to speak to 
my former friend unseen, and made the appoint- 
ment accordingly. He kept it. 

‘When we met, I said to him: ‘TI have a last 
favor toask of you. When we parted years ago, 
Thad high hopes and brave resolutions; both are 
worn out. I then believed that I could not only 
rise superior to my misfortune, but could make 
that very misfortune the motiveofmyrise. You 
told me I was too quick of temper, too morbidly 
sensitive about the slightest reference to my 
father’s death, too fierce and changeable under 
undeserved trial and disappointment. This might 
have been true then; but I am altered now: 
pride and ambition have been persecuted and 
starved out of me. An obscure, monotonous 
life, in which thought and spirit may be laid 
asleep, never to wake again, is the only life I 
care for. Help me to lead it. I ask you, first, 
as a beggar, to give me from your superfluity 
apparel decent enough to bear the daylight. I 
ask you next to help me to some occupation which 
will just give me my bread, my shelter, and my 
hour or two of solitude in the evening. You 
have plenty of influence to do this, and you know 
Tam honest. You cannot choose me too humble 
and obscure an employment; let me descend low 
enough to be lost to sight beneath the world I 
have lived in; let me go among people who want 
to know that I work honestly for them, and want 
to know nothing more. Get me a mean hiding- 
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place to conceal ‘myself and my history in for- 
ever, and then neither attempt to see me nor com- 
municate- with me again. If former friends 
chance to ask after me, tell them I am dead, or 
gone to another country. The wisest life is the 
life the animals lead: I want, like them, to serve 
my master for food, shelter, and liberty to lie 
asleep now and then in the sunshine, without be- 
ing driven away as a pest ora trespasser. Do 
you believe in this resolution?—it is my last.’ 

‘*He did believe in it; and he granted what 
I asked. Through his interference and recom- 
mendation, I entered the service of Mr. Sherwin. 

*‘T must-stop here for to-day. To-morrow I 
shall come to disclosures of vital interest to you. 
Have you been surprised that I, your enemy by 
every cause of enmity that one man can have 
against another, should write to you so fully 
about the secrets of my early life? I have done 
so, because I wish the strife between us to be an 
open strife on my side; because I desire that you 
should know thoroughly what you have to expect 
from my character, after such a life as I have 
led. There was purpose in my deceit, when I 
deceived you—there is purpose in my frankness, 
when I now tell you all.”’ 


*‘T began in Mr. Sherwin’s employment as the 
lowest clerk in his office. Both the master and 
the men looked a little suspiciously on me at 
first. My account of myself was always the 
same—simple and credible; I had entered the 
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counting - house with the best possible recom- 
mendation, and I acted up to it. These cir- 
cumstances in my favor, joined to a manner 
that never varied, and to a steadiness at my 
work that never relaxed, soon produced their 
effect — all curiosity about me gradually died 
away; I was left to pursue my avocations in 
peace. The friend who had got me my situa- 
tion preserved my secret as I had desired him; 
of all the people whom I had formerly known, 
pitiless enemies and lukewarm adherents, not 
one ever suspected that my hiding-place was 
the back office of.a linen-draper’s shop. For the 
first time in my life I felt that the secret of my 
father’s misfortune was mine, and mine only; 
that my security from exposure was at length 
complete. 

‘“‘Before long, I rose to the chief place in the 
counting-house. It was no very difficult matter 
for me to discover that my new master’s char- 
acter had other elements besides that of the high- 
est respectability. In plain terms, I found him 
to be a pretty equal compound by nature of the 
fool, the tyrant, and the coward. There was 
only one direction in which what groveling sym- 
pathies he had could be touched to some pur- 
pose. Save him waste or get him profit, and he 
was really grateful. I succeeded in working 
both these marvels. His managing man cheated 
him; I found it out; refused to be bribed to col- 
lusion; and exposed the fraud to Mr. Sherwin. 
This got me his confidence, and the place of chief 
clerk. In that position I discovered a -means, 
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which had never occurred to my employer, of 
greatly enlarging his business and its profits, 
with the least possible risk. He tried my plan, 
and it succeeded. This gained me his warmest 
admiration, an increase of salary, and a firm 
footing in his family circle. My projects were 
more than fulfilled: I had money enough, and 
leisure enough; and spent my obscure existence 
exactly as I had proposed. 

**But my life was still not destined to be alto- 
gether devoid of an animating purpose. When 
I first knew Margaret Sherwin, she was just 
changing from childhood to girlhood. I marked 
the promise of future beauty in her face and 
figure; and secretly formed the resolution which 
you afterward came forward to thwart, but which 
I have executed, and will execute, in spite of 
you. 

“The thoughts out of which that resolution 
sprang counseled me more calmly than you can 
suppose. I said within myself: ‘The best years 
of my life have been irrevocably wasted; misery 
and humiliation and disaster have followed my 
steps from my youth; of all the pleasant draughts 
which other men drink to sweeten existence, not 
one has passed my lips. I will know happiness 
before I die; and this girl shall confer it. She 
shall grow up to maturity for me; I will imper- 
ceptibly gain such a hold on her affections, while 
they are yet young and impressible, that, when 
the time comes, and I speak the word—though 
my years more than double hers, though I am de- 
pendent on her father for the bread I eat, though 
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parents’ voice and lover’s voice unite to call her 
back—she shall still come to my side, and of her 
own free will put her hand in mine, and follow 
me wherever I go: my wife, my mistress, my 
servant, which I choose.’ 

“This was my project. To execute it, time 
and opportunity were mine; and I steadily and 
warily made use of them, hour by hour, day by 
day, year by year. From first to last, the girl’s 
father never suspected me. Besides the security 
which he felt in my age, he had judged me by 
his own small commercial standard, and had 
found me a model of integrity. A man who had 
saved him from being cheated, who had so en- 
larged and consolidated his business as to place 
him among the top dignitaries of the trade; who 
was the first to come to the desk in the morning, 
and the last to remain there in the evening; who 
had not only never demanded, but had absolutely 
refused to take a single holiday—such a man as 
this was, morally and intellectually, a man in 
ten thousand; a man to be admired and trusted 
in every relation of life! 

‘*His confidence in me knew no bounds. He 
was uneasy if I was not by to advise him in the 
simplest matters. My ears were the first to which 
he confided his insane ambition on the subject 
of his daughter—his anxiety to see her marry 
above her station—his stupid resolution to give 
her the false, flippant, fashionable education 
which she subsequently received. I thwarted 
his plans in nothing, openly—counteracted them 
in everything, secretly. The more I strength- 
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ened my sources of influence over Margaret, the 
more pleased he was. He was delighted to hear 
her constantly referring to me about her home- 
lessons; to see her coming to me, evening after 
evening, to learn new occupations and amuse- . 
ments. He suspected I had been a gentleman; 
he had been told I spoke pure English; he felt 
sure I had received a first-rate education—I was 
nearly as good for Margaret as good society it- 
self! When she grew older, and went to the 
fashionable school, as her father had declared she 
should, my offer to keep up her lessons in the 
holidays, and to examine what progress she had 
made, when she came home regularly every fort- 
night for the Sunday, was accepted with greedy 
readiness, and acknowledged with servile grati- 
tude. At this time, Mr. Sherwin’s own estimate 
of me among his friends was that he had got me 
for half nothing, and that I was worth more to 
him than a thousand a year. 

“But there was one member of the family who 
suspected my intentions from the first; Mrs. 
Sherwin—the weak, timid, sickly woman, whose 
opinion nobody regarded, whose character nobody — 
understood—Mrs. Sherwin, of all those who dwelt 
in the house or came to the house, was the only 
one whose looks, words, and manner kept me 
constantly on my guard. The very first time 
we saw each other, that woman doubted me, as 
I doubted her; and forever afterward, when we 
met, she was on the watch. This mutual dis- 
trust, this antagonism of our two natures, never 
openly proclaimed itself, and never wore away. 
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My chance of security lay, not so much in my 
own caution, and my perfect command of look 
and action under all emergencies, as in the self- 
distrust and timidity of her nature; in the help- 
less inferiority of position to which her husband’s 
want of affection, and her daughter’s want of re- 
spect, condemned her in her own house; and in 
the influence of repulsion—at times, even of ab- 
solute terror—which my presence had the power 
of communicating to her. Suspecting what I 
am assured she suspected—incapable as she was 
of rendering her suspicions certainties—knowing 
beforehand, as she must have known, that no 
words she could speak would gain the smallest 
respect or credit from her husband or her child 
—that woman’s life, while I was at North Villa, 
must have been a life of the direst mental suf- 
fering to which any human being was ever 
condemned. 

‘‘As time passed, and Margaret grew older, 
her beauty both of face and form approached 
nearer to perfection than I had foreseen, closely 
as I watched her. But neither her mind nor her 
disposition kept pace with her beauty. I studied 
her closely, with the same patient, penetrating 
observation which my experience of the world 
has made it a habit with me to direct on every 
one with whom [am brought in contact——I studied 
her, I say, intently; and found her worthy of 
nothing, not even of the slave-destiny which I 
had in store for her. 

‘‘She had neither heart nor mind, in the higher 
sense of those words. She had simply instincts 
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—most of the bad instincts of an animal; none 
of the good. The great motive power which 
really directed her was Deceit. I never met 
with any human being so inherently disingenu- 
ous, so naturally incapable of candor even in the 
most trifling affairs of life, as she was. The 
best training could never have wholly overcome 
this vice in her: the education she actually got 
—an education under false pretenses—encour- 
aged it. Hverybody has read, some people have 
known, of young girls who have committed the 
most extraordinary impostures or sustained the 
most infamous false accusations; their chief mo- 
tive being often the sheer enjoyment of practic- 
ing deceit. Of such characters was the character 
of Margaret Sherwin. 

“‘She had strong passions, but not their fre- 
quent accompaniment—strong will and strong 
intellect. She had some obstinacy, but no firm- 
ness. Appeal in the right way to her vanity, 
and you could make her do the thing she had 
declared she would not do, the minute after she 
had made the declaration. As for her mind, it 
was of the lowest school-girl average. She had 
a certain knack at learning this thing, and re- 
membering that; but she understood nothing 
fairly, felt nothing deeply. If I had not had 
my own motive in teaching her, I should have 
shut the books again the first time she and I 
_opened them together, and have given her up as 
a fool. 

‘¢ All, however, that I discovered of bad in her 
character never made me pause in the prosecu- 
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tion of my design; I had carried it too far for 
that, before I thoroughly knew her. Besides, 
what mattered her duplicity to me?—I could see 
through it. Her strong passions?—I could con- 
trol them. Her obstinacy?—I could break it. 
Her poverty of intellect?—I cared nothing about 
her intellect. What I wanted was youth and 
beauty: she was young and beautiful, and I 
‘was sure of her. 

“Yes; sure. Her showy person, showy ac- 
complishments, and showy manners dazzled all 
eyes but mine—of all the people about her, I 
alone found out what she really was; and in 
that lay the main secret of my influence over 
her. Idreaded norivalry. Her father, prompt- 
ed by his ambitious hopes, kept most young men 
of her class away from the house; the few who 
did come were not dangerous; they were as in- 
capable of inspiring as she was of feeling real 
love. Her mother still watched me, and still 
discovered nothing; still suspected me behind 
my back, and still trembled before my face. 
Months passed on monotonously, year succeeded 
to year; and I bided my time as patiently, and 
kept my secret as cautiously as at the first. No 
change occurred, nothing happened to weaken or 
alter my influence at North Villa, until the day 
arrived when Margaret left school and came 
home for good.’ 


**Exactly at the period to which I have re- 
ferred, certain business transactions of great im- 
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portance required the presence of Mr. Sherwin, 
or of some confidential person to represent him, 
at Lyons. Secretly distrusting his own capabil- 
ities, he proposed to me to go; saying that it 
would be a pleasant trip for me, and a good in- 
troduction to his wealthy manufacturing corre- 
spondents. Aftersome consideration, I accepted 
. his offer. 

*‘T had never hinted a word of my intentions 
toward her to Margaret; but she understood 
them well enough—I was certain of that, from 
many indications which no man could mistake. 
For reasons which will presently appear, I re- 
solved not to explain myself until my return 
from Lyons. My private object in going there 
was to make interest secretly with Mr. Sherwin’s 
correspondents for a situation in their house. I 
knew that when I made my proposals to Mar- 
garet I must be prepared to act on them on the 
instant; I knew that her father’s fury, when he 
discovered that I had been helping to educate his 
daughter only for myself, would lead him to any 
extremities; I knew that we must fly to some 
foreign country; and, lastly, I knew the impor- 
tance of securing a provision for our maintenance 
when we got there. I had saved money, it is 
true—nearly two-thirds of my salary every year 
—but had not saved enough for two. Accord- 
ingly, I left England to push my own interests 
as well as my employer’s; left it, confident that 
my short absence would not weaken the result of 
years of steady influence over Margaret. The 


sequel showed that, cautious and calculating as 
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I was, I had nevertheless overlooked the chances 
against me, which my own experience of her 
vanity and duplicity ought to have enabled me 
thoroughly to foresee. 

‘“Well, I had been some time at Lyons; had 
managed my employer’s business (from first to 
last, I was faithful, as I had engaged to be, to 
his commercial interests); and had arranged my . 
own affairs securely and privately. Already I 
was looking forward, with sensations of happi- 
ness which were new to me, to my return, and 
to the achievement of the one success, the soli- 
tary triumph of my long life of humiliation and 
disaster, when a letter arrived from Mr. Sher- 
win. It contained the news of your private 
marriage, and of the extraordinary conditions 
that had been attached to it with your consent. 

‘*Other people were in the room with me when 
I read that letter; but my manner betrayed 
nothing to them. My hand never trembled 
when I folded the sheet of paper again; I was 
not a minute late in attending a business en- 
gagement which I had accepted; the slightest 
duties of other kinds which I had to do, I rig- 
idly fulfilled. Never did I more thoroughly and 
fairly earn the evening’s leisure by the morn- 
ing’s work than I earned it that day. 

‘“‘Leaving the town at the close of afternoon, I 
walked on till I came to a solitary place on the 
bank of the great river which runs near Lyons. 
There I opened the letter for the second time, 
and read it through again slowly, with no neces- 
sity now for self-control, because no human be- 
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ing was near to look at me. There I read your 
name, constantly repeated in every line of writ- 
ing; and knew that the man who, in my ab- 
sence, had stepped between me and my prize— 
the man who, in his insolence of youth and birth 
and fortune, had snatched from me the one long- 
delayed reward for twenty years of misery, just 
as my hands were stretched forth to grasp it— 
was the son of that honorable and high-born gen- 
tleman who had given my father to the gallows, 
and had made me the outcast of my social privi- 
leges for life. 

‘“The sun was setting when I looked up from 
the letter; flashes of rose-light leaped on the 
leaping river; the birds were winging nestward 
to the distant trees, and the ghostly stillness of 
night was sailing solemnly over earth and sky, 
as the first thought of the vengeance I would 
have on father and son began to burn fiercely at 
my heart, to move like a new life within me, to 
whisper to my spirit—Wait; be patient; they 
are both in your power; you can now foul the 
father’s name as the father fouled yours; you 
can yet thwart the son, as the son has thwarted 
you. 

“In the few minutes that passed, while I lin- 
gered in that lonely place after reading the let- 
ter, I imagined the whole scheme which it after- 
ward took a year to execute. I laid the whole 
plan against you and your father, the first half of 
which, through the accident that led you to your 
discovery, has alone been carried out. I be- 
lieved then, as I believe now, that I stood toward 
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you both in the place of an injured man, whose , 


right it was, in self-defense and self-assertion, to 
injure you. Judged by your ideas, this may 
read wickedly; but to me, after having lived 
and suffered as I have, the modern ccommon- 
places current in the world are so many brazen 
images which society impudently worships—like 
the Jews of old—in the face of living Truth.” 


‘‘Let us get back to England. 

“That evening, when we met for the first 
time, did you observe that Margaret was un- 
usually agitated before I came in? I detected 
some change the moment I saw her. Did you 
notice that I avoided speaking to her, or looking 
at her? It was because I was afraid todo so. I 
saw that, with my return, my old influence over 
her was coming back;-and I still believe that, 
hypocritical and heartless though she was, and 
blinded though you were by your passion for 
her, she would unconsciously have betrayed 
everything to you on that evening if I had not 


acted as I did. Her mother, too! how her - 


mother watched me from the moment when I 
came in! 

‘Afterward, while you were trying hard to 
open, undetected, the sealed history of my early 
life, I was warily discovering from Margaret all 
that I desired to know. I say ‘warily,’ but the 
word poorly expresses my consummate caution 
and patience at that time. I never put myself 
ir. her power, never risked offending or frighten- 
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ing or revolting her; never lost an opportunity 
of bringing her back to her old habits of famil- 
iarity; and, more than all, never gave her 
mother a single opportunity of detecting me. 
This was the sum of what I gathered up, bit by 
bit, from secret and scattered investigations, 
persevéred in through many weeks: 

“‘Her vanity had been hurt, her expectations 
disappointed, at my having left her for Lyons, 
with no other parting words than such as I 
might have spoken to any other woman whom I 
looked on merely asa friend. That she felt any 
genuine love for me I never have believed, and 
never shall; but I had that practical ability, that 
firmness of will, that. obvious personal ascend- 
ency over most of those with whom I came in 
contact which extorts the respect and admiration 
of women of all characters, and even of women 
of no character at all. As far as her senses, her 
instincts, and her pride could take her, I had 
won her over to me; but no further—because no 
further could she go. I mention pride among 
her motives, advisedly. She was proud of being 
the object of such attentions as I had now paid 
to her for years, because she fancied that, 
through those attentions, I, who more or less 
ruled every one else in her sphere, had yielded 
to her the power of ruling me. The manner of 
my departure from England showed her too 
plainly that she had miscalculated her influence, 
and that the power, in her case, as in the case of 
others, was all on my side. Hence the wound to 
her vanity to which I have alluded. 
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“It was while this wound was still fresh that 
you met her, and appealed to her self-esteem in 
a new direction. You must have seen clearly 
enough that such proposals as yours far exceeded 
the most ambitious expectations formed by her 
father. No man’s alliance could have lifted her 
much higher out of her own class: she knew 
this, and from that knowledge married you— 
married you for your station, for your name, for 
your great friends and connections, for your fa- 
ther’s money and carriages and fine houses; for 
everything, in short, but yourself. 

‘Still, in spite of the temptations of youth, 
wealth and birth which your proposals held out 
to her, she accepted them at first (I made her con- 
fess it herself) with a secret terror and misgiv- 
ing, produced by the remembrance of me. These 
sensations, however, she soon quelled, or fancied 
she quelled; and these it was now my last, best 
chance to revive. JI had a whole year for the 
work before me, and I felt certain of success. 

“‘On your side you had immense advantages. 
You had social superiority ; you had her father’s 
full approbation; and you were married to her. 
If she had loved you for yourself, loved you for 
anything besides her own sensual interests, her 
vulgar ambition, her reckless vanity, every effort 
I could have made against you would have been 
defeated from the first. But, setting this out of 
the question, in spite of the utter heartlessness of 
her attachment to you, if you had not consented 
to that condition of waiting a year for her after 
marriage; or, consenting to it, if you had broken 
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it long before the year was out—knowing, as you 
should have known, that in most women’s eyes a 
man is not dishonored by breaking his promise, 
so long as he breaks it for a woman’s sake—if, 
I say, you had taken either of these courses, I 
should still have been powerless against you. 
But you remained faithful to your promise, 
faithful to the. condition, faithful to the ill- 
directed modesty of your love; and that very 
fidelity put you in my power. A pure-minded 
girl would have loved you a thousand times bet- 
ter for acting as you did—but Margaret Sherwin 
was not a pure-minded girl, not a maidenly girl: 
I have looked into her thoughts, and I know it. 

‘‘Such were your chances against me; and 
such was the manner in which you misused 
them. On my side, I had indefatigable pa- 
tience; personal advantages equal, with the ex- 
ception of birth and age, to yours; long-estab- 
lished influence; freedom to be familiar; and, 
more than all, that stealthy, unflagging strength 
of purpose which only springs from the desire 
of revenge. I first thoroughly tested your char- 
acter, and discovered on what points it was nec- 
essary for me to be on my guard against you, 
when you took shelter under my roof from the 
storm. If your father had been with you on 
that night, there were moments, while the tem- 
pest was wrought to its full fury, when, if my 
voice could have called the thunder down on the 
house to crush it and every one in it to atoms, 
I would have spoken the word and ended the 
srtife for all of us. The wind, the hail, and the 
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lightning maddened my thoughts of your father 
and you—I was nearly letting you see it when 
that flash came between us as we parted at my 
door. 

‘‘How I gained your confidence, you know; 
and you know also how I contrived to make you 
use me, afterward, as the secret friend who pro- 
cured you privileges with Margaret which her 
father would not grant at your own request. 
This, at the outset, secured me from suspicion 
on your part; and I had only to leave it to your 
infatuation to do the rest. With you my course 
was easy—with her it was beset by difficulties; 
but I overcame them. Your fatal consent to 
wait through a year of probation furnished me 
with weapons against you which I employed to 
the most unscrupulous purpose. I can picture 
to myself what would be your indignation and 
your horror if I fully described the use which I 
made of the position in which your compliance 
with her father’s conditions placed you toward 
Margaret. Ispare you this avowal—it would be 
useless now. Consider me what you please; de- 
nounce my conduct in any terms you like: my 
justification will always be the same. I was the 
injured man, you were the aggressor; I was 
righting myself by getting back a possession of 
which you had robbed me, and any means were 
sanctified by such an end as that. 

“But my success, so far, was of little avail, in 
itself, against the all-powerful counter-attraction 
which you possessed. Contemptible or not, you 
still had this superiority over me—you could 
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make a fine lady of her. From that fact sprang 
the ambition which all my influence, dating as 
it did from her childhood, could not destroy. 
There was fastened the mainspring which regu- 
lated her selfish devotion to you, and which it 
was next to impossible to snap asunder. I never 
made the attempt- 

“The scheme which I proposed to her, when 
she was fully prepared to hear it, and to conceal 
that she had heard it, left her free to enjoy all 
the social advantages which your alliance could 
bestow—free to ride in her carriage, and go into 
her father’s shop (that was one of her ambi- 
tions!) as a new customer added to his aristo- 
cratic connection—free even to become one of 
your family, unsuspected, in case your rash 
marriage was forgiven. Your credulity ren- 
dered the execution of this scheme easy. In 
what manner it was to be carried out, and what 
object I proposed to myself in framing it, I ab- 
stain from avowing, for the simple reason that 
the discovery at which you arrived by following 
us on the night of the party made my plan abor- 
tive, and has obliged me since to renounce it. I 
need only say, in this place, that it threatened 
your father as well-as you, and that Margaret 
recoiled from it at first—not from any horror of 
the proposal, but through fear of discovery. 
Gradually I overcame her apprehensions—very 
gradually, for [ was not thoroughly secure of 
her devotion to my purpose until your year of 
probation was nearly out. 

“Through all that year, daily visitor as you 
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were at North Villa, you never suspected either 
of us! And yet, had you been one whit less in- 
fatuated, how many warnings you might have 
discovered, which, in spite of her duplicity and 
my caution, would then have shown themselves 
plainly enough to put you on your guard! Those 
abrupt changes in her manner, those alternate 
fits of peevish silence and capricious gayety, 
which sometimes displayed themselves even in 
your presence, had every one of them their mean- 
ing—though you could not discern it. Some- 
times they meant fear of discovery, sometimes 
- fear of me; now they might be traced back to 
hidden contempt; now to passions swelling un- 
der fancied outrage; now to secret remembrance 
of disclosures I had just made, or eager anticipa- 
tion of disclosures I had yet to reveal. There 
were times at which every step of the way along 
which I was advancing was marked, faintly yet 
significantly, in: her manner and her speech, 
could you only have interpreted them aright. 
My first renewal of my old influence over her, 
my first words that degraded you in her eyes, 
my first successful pleading of my own cause 
against yours, my first appeal to those passions 
in her which I knew how to move, my first pro- 
posal to her of the whole scheme which I had 
matured in solitude, in the foreign country, by 
the banks of the great river—all these separate 
and gradual advances on my part toward the 
end which I was vowed to achieve were out- 
wardly shadowed forth in her, consummate 
as were her capacities for deceit, and con- 
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summately as she learned to use them against 
you. 

“Do you remember noticing, on your return 
from the country, how ill Margaret looked, and 
how ill I looked? We had some interviews dur- 
ing your absence, at which I spoke such words 
to her as would have left their mark on the face 
of a Jezebel or a Messalina. Have you forgot- 
ten how often, during the latter days of your 
year of expectation, I abruptly left the room 
after you had called me in to bear you company 
in your evening readings? My pretext was sud- 
den illness; and illness it was, but not of the 
body. As the time approached, I felt less and 
less secure of my own caution and patience. 
With you, indeed, I might still have considered 
myself safe; it was the presence of Mrs. Sherwin 
that drove me from the room. Under that wo- 
man’s fatal eye I shrank, when the last days 
drew near—lI, who had defied her detection, and 
stood firmly on my guard against her sleepless, 
silent, deadly vigilance, for months and months, 
gave way as the end approached! I knew that 
she had once or twice spoken strangely to you, 
and I dreaded lest her wandering, incoherent 
words might yet take in time a recognizable 
direction, a palpable shape. They did not; the 
instinct of terror bound her tongue to the last. 
Perhaps, even if she had spoken plainly, you 
‘would not have believed her; you would have 
been still true to yourself and to your confidence 
in Margaret. Enemy as I am to you, enemy as 
I will be to the day of your death, I will do you 
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justice for the past: Your love for that girl was 
a love which even the purest and best of women 
could never have thoroughly deserved.”’ 


“My letter is nearly done; my retrospect is 
finished. I have brought it down to the date of 
events about which you know as much as I do. 
Accident conducted you to a discovery which 
otherwise you might not have made perhaps for 
months, perhaps not at all, until I had led you to 
it of my own accord. I say accident, positively; 
knowing that from first to last I trusted no third 
person. What you know, you know by acci- 
dent alone. 

‘‘But for that chance discovery, you would 
have seen me bring her back to North Villa at 
the appointed time, in my care, just as she went 
out. Ihad no dread of her meeting you. But 
enough of her! I shall dispose of her future, as 
T had resolved to dispose of it years ago; careless 
how she may be affected when she first sees 
the hideous alteration which your attack has 
wrought in me. Enough, I say, of the Sher- 
wins—father, mother, and daughter; your des- 
tiny lies not with them, but with me. 

“Do you still exult in having deformed me in 
every feature, in having given me a face to re- 
volt every human being who looks at me? Do 
you triumph in the remembrance of this atrocity,. 
as you triumphed in the acting of it—believing 
that you had destroyed my future with Margaret 
in destroying my very identity asa man? I tell 
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you that with the hour when I leave this hos- 
pital your day of triumph will be over, and your 
day of expiation will begin——never to end till the 
death of one of us. You shall live—refined, 
educated gentleman as you are—to wish, like a 
ruffian, that you had killed me; and your father 
shall live to wish -it too. 

‘‘Am I trying to awe you with-the fierce words 
of a boaster and a bully? Test me by looking 
back a little, and discovering what I have ab- 
stained from for the sake of my purpose, since I 
have been here. A word or two from my lips, 
in answer to the questions with which I have 
been baited, day after day, by those about me, 
would have called you before a magistrate to 
answer for an assault—a shocking and a savage 
assault, even in this country, where hand-to- 
hand brutality is a marketable commodity be- 
tween the Prisoner and the Law. Your father’s 
name might have been publicly coupled with 
your dishonor, if I had but spoken; and I was 
silent. I kept the secret—kept it, because to 
avenge myself on you by a paltry scandal, which 
you and your family (opposing to it wealth, posi- 
tion, previous character, and general sympathy) 
would live down in a few days, was not my re- 
venge; because to be righted before magistrates 
and judges by a beggar-man’s exhibition of 
physical injury, and a coward’s confession of 
physical defeat, was not my way of righting 
myself. I have a life-long retaliation in view, 
which laws and lawgivers are powerless either 
to aid or to oppose—the retaliation which set a 
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mark upon Cain (as I will set a mark on you), 
and then made his life his punishment (as I will 
make your life yours). 

‘‘How? Remember what my career has been, 
and know that I will make your career like it. 
As my father’s death by the hangman affected 
my existence, so the events of that night when 
you followed me shall affect yours. Your father 
shall see you living the life to which his evi- 
dence against my father condemned me—shall 
see the foul stain of your disaster clinging to you 
wherever you go. The infamy with which I am 
determined to pursue you shall be your own in- 
famy that you cannot get quit of—for you shall 
never get quit of me, never get quit of the wife 
who has dishonored you. You may leave your 
home, and leave England; you may make new 
friends, and seek new employments; years and 
years may pass away—and still you shall not 
escape us; still you shall never know when we 
are near, or when we are distant; when we are 
ready to appear before you, or when we are sure 
to keep out of your sight. My deformed face 
and her fatal beauty shall hunt you through the 
world. The terrible secret of your dishonor, and 
of the atrocity by which you avenged it, shall 
ooze out through strange channels, in vague 
shapes, by tortuous intangible processes; ever 
changing in the manner of its exposure, never 
remediable by your own resistance, and always 
directed to the same end—your isolation as a 
marked man, in every fresh sphere, among every 
new community to which you retreat. 


/@ 
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‘Do you call this a very madness of malignity 
and revenge? It is the only occupation in life 
for which your mutilation of me has left me fit; 
_and I accept it, as work worthy of my deformity. 

In the prospect of watching how you bear this 
hunting through life, that never quite hunts you 
down; how long you resist the poison-influence, 
as slow as it is sure, of a crafty tongue that can- 
not be silenced, of a denouncing presence that 
cannot be fled, of a damning secret torn from 
you and exposed afresh each time you have hid- 
den it—there is the promise of a nameless de- 
light which it sometimes fevers, sometimes chills 
my blood to think of. Lying in this place at 
night, in those hours of darkness and stillness 
when the surrounding atmosphere of human 
misery presses heavy on me in my heavy sleep, 
prophecies of dread things to come between us 
trouble my spirit in dreams. At those times I 
know, and shudder in knowing, that there is 
something besides the motive of retaliation,, 
something less earthly and apparent than that, 
which urges me horribly and supernaturally to 
link myself to you for life; which makes me feel 
as the bearer of a curse that shall follow you; as 
the instrument of a fatality pronounced against 
you long ere we met—a fatality beginning before 
our fathers were parted by the hangman; per- 
petuating itself in you and me; ending—who 
shall say how or when? 

‘Beware of comforting yourself with a false 
security, by despising my words as the wild 
words of a madman, dreaming of the perpetra- 
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tion of impossible crimes. Throughout this let- 
ter I have warned you of what you may expect; 
because I will not assail you at disadvantage, as 
you assatled me; because it is my pleasure to 
ruin you, openly resisting me at every step. I 
have given you fair play, as the huntsmen give 
fair play at starting to the animal they are about 
to rundown. Be warned against seeking a false 
hope in the belief that my faculties are shaken, 
and that my resolves are visionary—false, be- 
cause such a hope is only despair in disguise. 

“‘T have done. The time is not far distant 
when my words will become deeds. They cure 
fast in a public hospital; we shall meet soon! 

‘*ROBERT MANNION.”’ 


‘We shall meet soon!’ 

How? Where? I looked back at the last 
page of writing. But my attention wandered 
strangely; 1 confused one paragraph with an- 
other; the longer I read, the less I was able to 
grasp the meaning, not of sentences merely, but 
even of the simplest words. 

From the first lines to the last, the letter 
had produced no distinct impressions on my 
mind. So utterly was I worn out by the previ- 
ous events of the day, that even those earlier 
portions of Mannion’s confession, which reveal 
the connection between my father and his, and 
the terrible manner of their separation, hardly 
rouse me to more than a momentary astonishment. 
I just called to remembrance that I had never 
heard the subject mentioned at home, except once 
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or twice in vague hints dropped mysteriously by 
an old servant, and little regarded by me at the 
time, as referring to matters which had hap- 
pened before I was born. I just reflected thus 
briefly and languidly on the narrative at the 
commencement of the letter, and then mechan- 
ically read on- Except the passages which con- 
tained the exposure of Margaret’s real character, 
and those which described the origin and prog- 
ress of Mannion’s infamous plot, nothing in the 
letter impressed me as I was afterward destined 
to be impressed by it on a second reading. The 
lethargy of all feeling into which I had now 
sunk seemed a very lethargy of death. 

I tried to clear and concentrate my faculties 
by thinking of other subjects; but without suc- 
cess. All that I had heard and seen since the 
morning now recurred to me more and more 
vaguely and confusedly. I could form no plan 
either for the present or the future. I knew as 
little how to meet Mr. Sherwin’s last threat of 
forcing me to acknowledge his guilty daughter, 
as how to defend myself against the life-long 
hostility with which I was menaced by Mannion. 
A feeling of awe and apprehension, which I 
could trace to no distinct cause, stole irresisti- 
bly and mysteriously over me. A horror of the 
searching brightness of daylight, a suspicion of 
the loneliness of the place to which I had re- 
treated, a yearning to be among my fellow-crea- 
tures again, to live where there was life—the busy 
life of London—overcame me. I turned hastily, 
and walked back from the suburbs to the city. 
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It was growing toward evening as I gained one 
of the great thoroughfares. Seeing some of the 
inhabitants of the houses, as I walked along, sit- 
ting at their open windows to enjoy the evening 
air, the thought came to me for the first time 
that day—Where shall I lay my head to-night? 
Home I had none. Friends who would have 
gladly received me were not wanting; but to go 
to them would oblige me to explain myself, to 
disclose something of the secret of my calamity; 
and this I was determined to keep concealed, as 
I had told my father I would keep it. My last- 
left consolation was my knowledge of still pre- 
serving that resolution, of still honorably holding 
by it at all hazards, cost what it might. 

So I thought no more of succor or sympathy 
from any one of my friends. As a stranger I 
had been driven from my home, and as a stran- 
ger I was resigned to live, until I had learned 
how to conquer my misforutne by my own vigor 
and endurance. Firm in this determination, 
though firm in nothing else, I now looked 
around me for the first shelter I could purchase 
from strangers—the humbler the better. 

I happened to be in the poorest part, and on 
the poorest side of the great street along which I 
was walking—among the inferior shops, and the 
houses of few stories. A room to let was not 
hard to find here. I took the first I saw; es- 
caped questions about names and references by 
paying my week’s rent in advance; and then 
found myself left in possession of the one little 
room which I must be resigned to look on for 
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the future—perhaps for a long future!—as my 
home. 

Home! <A dear and a mournful remembrance 
was revived in the reflections suggested by that 
simple word. Through the darkness that thick- ‘ 
ened over my mind, there now passed one faint 
ray of light which gave promise of the morning 
—the light of the calm face that I had last looked 
on when it was resting on my father’s breast. 

Clara! My parting words to her, when I had 
unclasped from my neck those kind arms which 
would fain have held me to home forever, had 
expressed a promise that was yet unfulfilled. I 
trembled as I now thought on my sister’s situa- 
tion. Not knowing whither I had turned my 
steps on leaving home; uncertain to what ex- 
tremities my despair might hurry me; absolutely 
ignorant even whether she might ever see me 
again—it was terrible to reflect on the suspense 
under which she might be suffering at this very 
moment on my account. “My promise to write to 
her was of all promises the most vitally impor- 
tant, and the first that should be fulfilled. 

My letter was very short. I communicated to 
her the address of the house in which I was liv- 
ing (well knowing that nothing but positive in- 
formation on this point would effectually relieve 
her anxiety)—I asked her to write in reply, and 
let me hear some news of her, the best that she 
could give—and I entreated her to believe im- 
plicitly i in my patience and courage under every 
disaster; and to feel assured that, whatever hap- 
pened, I should never lose the hope of soon meet- 
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ing her again. Of the perils that beset me, of 
the wrong and injury I might yet be condemned 
to endure, I said nothing. Those were truths 
which I was determined to conceal from her to 
’ the last. She had suffered for me more than I 
dared think of already! 

I sent my letter by hand, so as to insure its im- 
mediate delivery. In writing those few simple 
lines, I had no suspicion of the important results 
which they were destined to produce. In think- 
ing of to-morrow, and of all the events which to- 
morrow might bring with it, I little thought 
whose voice would be the first to greet me the 
next day, whose hand would be held out to me 
as the helping hand of a friend. 


VI. 


Ir was still early in the morning when a Joud 
knock sounded at the house door, and I heard the 
landlady calling to the servant: ‘‘A gentleman 
to see the gentleman who came in last night.’’ 
The moment the words reached me, my thoughts 
recurred to the letter of yesterday—Had Mannion 
found me out in my retreat? As the suspicion 
crossed my mind, the door opened and the visitor 
entered. 

I looked at him in speechless astonishment: It 
was my elder brother! It was Ralph himself 
who now walked into the room! 

‘‘Well, Basil! how are you?’’ he said, with 
his old off-hand manner and hearty voice. 
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“Ralph! You in England !—you here!” 

“‘T came back from Italy last night. Basil, 
how awfully you’re changed. I hardly know 
you again.”’ 

His manner altered as he spoke the last words, 
The look of sorrow and alarm which he fixed on 
me went to my heart. I thought of holiday- 
time, when we were boys; of Ralph’s boisterous 
ways with me; of his good-humored school- 
frolics at my expense; of the strong bond of 
- union between us, so strangely compounded of 
my weakness and’ his strength; of my passive 
and of his active nature; I saw how little he had 
changed since that time, and knew, as I never 
knew before, how miserably J was altered. All 
the shame and grief of my banishment from 
home came back on me at sight of his friendly, 
familiar face. I struggled hard to keep my self- 
possession, and tried to bid him welcome cheer- 
fully; but the effort was too much for me. I 
turned away my head as I took his hand, for the 
old schoolboy feeling of not letting Ralph see 
that I was in tears influenced me still. 

“Basil! Basil! what are you about? This 
won’t do. Look up and listen to me. I have 
promised Clara to pull you through this wretched 
mess; and I’lldo it. Geta chair, and give me 
alight. I’m going to sit on your bed, smoke a 
cigar, and have a long talk with you.” 

While he was lighting his cigar, I looked more 
closely at him than before. Though he was the 
same as ever in manner; though his expression 
still preserved its reckless levity of former days, 
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I now detected that he had changed a little in 
some other respects. His features had become 
coarser—dissipation had begun to mark them. 
His spare, active, muscular figure had filled out; 
he was dressed rather carelessly; and of all his 
trinkets and chains of early times, not one ap- 
peared about him now. Ralph looked prema- 
turely middle-aged since I had seen him last. 

‘‘Well,’’ he began, ‘‘first of all about my com- 
ing back. The fact is, the morganatic Mrs. 
Ralph”’ (he referred to his last mistress) ‘‘want- . 

‘ed to see England, and I was tired of being” 
abroad. SolI brought her back with me; and 
we’re going to live quietly somewhere in the 
Brompton neighborhood. That woman has been 
my salvation—you must come and see her. She 
has broke me of gaming altogether; I was going 
to the devil as fast as I could, when she stopped 
me—but you know all about it, of course. Well, 
we got to London yesterday afternoon; and in 
the evening I left her at the hotel, and went to 
report myself at home. There, the first thing I 
heard was that you had cut me out of my old 
original distinction of being the family scamp. 
Don’t look distressed, Basil; I’m not laughing 
at you; I’ve come to do something better than 
that. Never mind my talk; nothing in the 
world ever was serious to me, and nothing ever 
will be.”’ : 

He stopped to knock the ash off his cigar, and 
settle himself more comfortably on my bed; then 
proceeded : 

“*Tt has been my ill-luck to see my father pretty 


“THERE, THE FIRST THING I HEARD, WAS THAT YOU HAD CUT ME 
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seriously offended on more than one occasion; 
but I never saw him so very quiet and so very 
dangerous as last night when he was telling me 
about you. I remember well enough how he 
spoke and looked when he caught me putting 
away my trout-flies in the pages of that family 
history of his; but it was nothing to see him or 
hear him then to what it is now. I can tell you 
this, Basil—if I believed in what the poetical 
people call a broken heart (which I don’t), I 
should be almost afraid that he was broken- 
hearted. JI saw it was no use to say a word for 
you just yet, so I sat quiet and listened to him 
till I got my dismissal for the evening. My 
next proceeding was to go upstairs and see Clara. 
Upstairs, I give you my word of honor, it was 
worse still. Clara was walking about the room 
with your letter in her hand—just reach me the 
matches: my cigar’s out. Some men ean talk 
and smoke in equal proportions—I never could. 

‘You know as well as I do,’’ he continued, 
when he had relighted his cigar, ‘‘that Clara is 
not usually demonstrative. I always thought 
her rather a cold temperament; but the moment 
I put my head in at the door, I found I’d been 
just as great a fool on that point as on most oth- 
ers. Basil, the scream Clara gave when she 
first saw me, and the look in her eyes when she 
talked about you, positively frightened me. I 
can’t describe anything; and I hate descriptions 
by other men (most likely on that very account) ; 
so I won’t describe what she said and did. Tl 
only tell you that it ended in my promising to 
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come here the first thing this morning; promis- 
ing to get you out of the scrape; promising, in 

short, everything she asked me. So here I] am, — 
ready for your business before my own. The 
fair partner of my existence is at the hotel, half 
frantic because I won’t go lodging-hunting with 
her; but Clara is. paramount—Clara is the first 
thought. Somebody must be a‘good boy at 
home; and now you have resigned, I’m going 
to try and succeed you, by way of a change!’’ 

“Ralph! Ralph! can you mention Clara’s 
name and that woman’s name in the same 
breath? Did you leave Clara quieter and bet- 
ter! For God’s sake be serious about that, 
though serious about nothing else!”’ 

“‘Gently, Basil! Doucement, mon ami! I 
did leave her quieter; my promise made her 
look almost like herself again. As for what you 
say about mentioning Clara and Mrs. Ralph in 
the same breath, I’ve been talking and smoking 
till I have no second breaths left to devote to 
second-rate virtue. There is an unanswerable 
reason for you, if you want one! And now let 
us get to the business that brings me here. I 
don’t want to worry you by raking up this miser- 
able mess again, from beginning to end, in your 
presence; but I must make sure at the same time 
that I have got hold of the right story, or I can’t 
be of any use to you. My father was a little 
obscure on certain points. He talked enough, 
and more than enough, about consequences to 
the family, about his own affliction, about his 
giving you up forever; and, in short, about 
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everything but the case itself, as it really stands 
against us. Now that is just what I ought to 
be put up to, and must be put up to. Let me 
tell you in three words what I was told last 
night.”’ 

“‘Go on, Ralph: speak as you please.”’ 

“‘Very good. First of all, I understand that 
you took a fancy to some shopkeeper’s daughter— 
so far, mind, I don’t blame you: I’ve spent time 
very pleasantly among the ladies of the counter 
myself. But, in the second place, I’m told that 
you actually married the girl! I don’t wish to 
be hard upon you, my good fellow, but there was 
an unparalleled insanity about that act, worthier 
of a patient in Bedlam than of my brother. I 
am not quite sure whether I understand exact- 
ly what virtuous behavior is; but if that was 
virtuous behavior—there! there! don’t look 
shocked. lLet’s have done with the marriage, 
and get on. Well, you made the girl your 
wife; and then innocently consented to a very 
queer condition of waiting a year for her (vir- 
tuous behavior again, I suppose!). At the end 
of that time—don’t turn away your head, Basil! 
I may be a scamp; but I am not blackguard 
enough to make a joke—cither in your presence 
or out of it—of this part of the story. I will 
pass it over altogether, if you like; and only 
ask you a question or two. You see, my father 
either could not or would not speak plainly of the 
worst part of the business; and you know him 
well enough to know why. But somebody must 
be a little explicit, or I can do nothing. About 
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that man? You found the scoundrel out? Did 
you get within arms-length of him?”’ 

I told my brother of the struggle with Mannion 
in the square. 

He heard me almost with his former school-boy 
delight, when I had succeeded to his satisfaction 
in a feat of strength or activity. He jumped off 
the bed, and seized both my hands in his strong 
grasp—his face radiant, his eyes sparkling. 

“Shake hands, Basil! Shake hands, as we 
haven’t shaken hands yet! This makes amends 
for everything! One word more, though, about 
that fellow; where is he now?”’ 

**Tn the hospital.”’ 

Ralph laughed heartily, and jumped back on 
the bed. I remembered Mannion’s letter, and 
shuddered as I thought of it. 

*“‘The next question is about the girl,’’ said 
my brother. ‘‘What has become of her? Where 
was she all the time of your illness?’ 

‘* At her father’s house; she is there still.”’ 

‘*Ah, yes! Isee; the old story; innocent, of 
course. And her father backs her, doesn’t he? 
To be sure—that’s the old story, too. I have 
got at our difficulty now; we are threatened 
with an exposure, if you don’t acknowledge her. 
Waitaminute! Have you any evidence against 
her, besides your own?”’ 

“‘T have a letter, a long letter from her accom- 
plice, containing a confession of his guilt and 
hers.”’ 

‘‘She is sure to call that confession a conspira- 
cy. It’s of no use to us, unless we dared to go to 
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law—and we daren’t. We must hush the thing 
up at any price; or it will be the death of my 
father. This is a case for money, just as I 
thought it would be. Mr. and Miss Shop-keeper 
have got a large assortment of silence to sell; 
and we must buy it of them, over the domestic 
counter, at so much a yard. Have you been 
there yet, Basil, to ask the price and strike the 
bargain ?”’ 

‘*T was at the house yesterday.” 

‘‘The deuce you were! And who did you see? 
—the father? Did you bring him to terms? did 
you do business with Mr. Shop-keeper?’’ 

‘‘His manner was brutal; his language, the 
language of a bully—”’ 

‘So much the better. Those men are easiest 
dealt with; if he will only fly into a passion with 
me, | engage for success beforehand. But the 
end—how did it end?’’ 

“‘As it began—in threats on his part, in en- 
durance on mine.” 

‘“‘Ah! we'll see how he likes my endurance 
next; he’ll find it rather a different sort of en- 
durance from yours. By the by, Basil, what 
money had you to offer him?’’ 

‘“‘T made no offer to him then. Circumstances 
happened which rendered me incapable of think- 
ing of it. I intended to go there again to-day; 
and if money would bribe him to silence, and 
save my family from sharing the dishonor which 
has fallen on me, to abandon to him the only 
money I have of my own—the little income left 
me by our mother.’’ 
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“Do you mean to say that your only resource 
is in that wretched trifle, and that you ever 
really intend to let it go, and start in the world 
without a rap? Do you mean to say that my 
father gave you up without making the smallest 
provision for you, in such a mess as yours? 
Hang it! do him-justice. He has been hard 
enough on you, I know; but he can’t have 
coolly turned you over to ruin in that way.” 

“‘He offered me money at parting, but with 
such words of contempt and insult that I would 
have died rather than take it. I told him that, 
unaided by his purse, I would preserve him, and 
preserve his family, from the infamous conse- 
quences of my calamity—though I sacrificed my 
own happiness and my own honor forever in 
doing it. And I go to-day to make that sacri- 
fice. The loss of the little I have to depend on 
is the least part of it. He may not see his in- 
justice in doubting me till too late; but he 
shall see it.”’ 

“‘T beg your pardon, Basil; but this is almost 
as great an insanity as the insanity of your mar- 
riage. I honor the independence of your prin- 
ciple, my dear fellow; but, while I am to the 
fore, I’ll take good care that you don’t ruin 
yourself gratuitously for the sake of any prin- 
ciples whatever! Just listen to me, now. In 
the first place, remember that what my father 
said to you he said in a moment of violent exas- 
peration. You had been trampling the pride of 
his life in the mud; no man likes that—my father 
least of any. And as for the offer of your poor 
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little morsel of an income to stop these greedy 
people’s greedy mouths, it isn’t a quarter enough 
for them. They know our family is a wealthy 
family; and they will make their demand ac- 
cordingly. Any other sacrifice, even to taking 
the girl back (though you never could bring 
yourself to do that!), would be of no earthly use. 
Nothing but money will do; money cunningly 
doled out, under the strongest possible stipula- 
tions. Now, I’m just the man to do that, and I 
have got the money—or, rather, my father has, 
which comes to the same thing. Write me the 
fellow’s name and address; there’s no time to be 
lost—I’m off to see him at once!’’ 

*‘T can’t allow you, Ralph, to ask my father 
for what I would not ask him myself—’’ 

“‘Give me the name and address, or you will 
sour my excellent temper for the rest of my life. 
Your obstinacy won’t do with me, Basil—it 
didn’t at school, and it won’t now. I shall ask 
my father for money for myself, and use as much 
of it as I think proper for your interests. He’ll 
give me anything I want, now I have turned 
good boy. I don’t owe fifty pounds, since my 
last debts were paid off—thanks to Mrs. ‘Ralph, 
who is the most managing woman in the world. 
By the by, when you see her, don’t seem sur- 
prised at her being older than Iam. Oh! this is 
the address, is it? Hollyoake Square? Where 
the devil’s that? Never mind, I'll take a cab, 
and shift the responsibility of finding the place 
on the driver. Keep up your spirits, and wait 
here till I come back. You shall have such 
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news of Mr. Shop-keeper and his daughter as 
you little expect! Aw revoir, my dear fellow— 
au revoir.” 

He left the room as rapidly as he had entered 
it. The minute afterward, I remembered that I 
ought to have warned him of the fatal illness of 
Mrs. Sherwin. She might be dying—dead for 
aught I knew—when he reached the house. I 
ran to the window to call him back: it was too 
late. Ralph was gone. 

Even if he were admitted at North Villa, 
would he succeed? I was little capable of esti- 
mating the chances. The unexpectedness of his 
visit; the strange mixture of sympathy and 
levity in his manner, of worldly wisdom and 
boyish folly in his conversation, appeared to be 
still confusing me in his absence, just as they 
had confused me in his presence. My thoughts 
imperceptibly wandered away from Ralph, and 
the mission he had undertaken on my behalf, to 
a subject which seemed destined, for the future, 
to steal on my attention, irresistibly and darkly, 
in all my lonely hours. Already the fatality de- 
nounced against me in Mannion’s letter had be- 
gun to act; already that terrible confession of 
past misery and crime, that monstrous declara- 
tion of enmity which was to last with the lasting 
of life, began to exercise its numbing influence 
on my faculties, to cast its blighting shadow 
over my heart. 

I opened the letter again, and re-read the 
threats against me at its conclusion. One by 
one the questions now arose in my mind: how 
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can I resist, or how escape the vengeance of this 
evil spirit? how shun the dread deformity of 
that face, which is to appear before me in secret? 
how silence that fiend’s tongue, or make harm- 
less the poison which it will pour drop by drop 
into my life? When should I first look for that 
avenging presence?—now, or not till months 
hence? Where should I first see it?—in the 
house? or in the street? At what time would it 
steal to my side?—by night? or by day? Should 
I show the letter to Ralph?—it would be useless. 
What would avail any advice or assistance which 
his reckless courage could give, against an enemy 
who combined the ferocious vigilance of a say- 
age with the far-sighted iniquity of a civilized 
man? 

As this last thought crossed my mind, I hastily 
closed the letter, determining (alas! how vainly!) 
never to open it again. Almost at the same in- 
stant I heard another knock at the house door. 
Could Ralph have returned already? Impossi- 
ble! Besides, the knock was very different from 
his—it was only just loud enough to be audible 
where I now sat. 

Mannion? But would he come thus? openly, 
fairly, in the broad daylight, through the popu- 
lous street? 

A light, quick step ascended the stairs—my 
heart bounded; I started to my feet. It was the 
same step which I used to listen for, and love 
to hear, in my illness. I ran to the door and 
opened it. My instinct had not deceived me! it 
was my sister! 
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_ “Basil!’’ she exclaimed, before I could speak 
—‘‘has Ralph been here?’’ 

““Yes, love—yes.”’ 

‘“Where has he gone? what has he done for 
you? He promised me—’’ 

“And he has-kept his promise nobly, Clara: 
he is away helping me now.’’ 

‘*Thank God! thank Ged!’ 

She sank breathless into a chair as she spoke. 
Oh, the pang of looking at her at that moment, 
and seeing how she was changed !—seeing the 
dimness and weariness of the gentle eyes; the 
fear and the sorrow that had already overshad- 
owed the bright young face! 

‘*T shall be better directly,’’ she said, guess- 
ing from my expression what I then felt; ‘‘but 
seeing you in this strange place, after what hap- 
pened yesterday; and having come here so se- 
cretly, in terror of my father finding it out—I 
can’t help feeling your altered position and mine 
a little painfully at first. But we won’t com- 
plain, as long as I can get here sometimes to see 
you: we will only think of the future now. 
What a mercy, what a happiness it is that Ralph 
has come back! We have always done him in- 
justice; he is far kinder and far better than we 
ever thought him. But, Basil, how worn and 
ill you are looking! Have you not told Ralph 
everything? Are you in any danger?”’ 

‘‘None, Clara—none, indeed!”’ 

“Don’t grieve too deeply about yesterday! 
Try and forget that horrible parting, and all 
that brought it about. He has not spoken of it 
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since, except to tell me that I must never know 
more of your fault and your misfortune than the 
little—the very little—I know already. And I 
have resolved not to think about it as well as not 
to ask about it for the future. I have a hope 
already, Basil—very, very far off fulfillment— 


but still a hope. Can you not think what it is?’’~ 


“Your hope is far off fulfillment, indeed, 
Clara, if it is hope from my father!” 

‘“‘Hush! don’t say so; I know better. Some- 
thing occurred, even so soon as last night—a 
very trifling event—but enough to show that he 
thinks of you, already, in grief far more than in 
anger.”’ 

‘IT wish I could believe it, love; but my re- 
membrance of yesterday—”’ 

“Don’t trust that remembrance; don’t recall 
it! Iwill tell you what occurred. Some time 
after you had gone, and after I had recovered 
myself a little in my own room, I went down- 
stairs again to see my father; for I was too terri- 
fied and too miserable at what had happened to 
be alone. He was not in his room when I got 
there. As I looked round me for a moment, I 
saw the pieces of your page in the book about 
our family scattered on the floor; and the minia- 
ture likeness of you, when you were a child, was 
lying among the other fragments. It had been 
torn out of its setting in the paper, but not in- 
jured. I picked it up, Basil, and put it on the 
table, at the place where he always sits; and laid 
my own little locket, with your hair in it, by the 
side, so that he might know that the miniature 
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had not been accidentally taken up and put there 
by the servant. Then I gathered together the 
pieces of the page, and took them away with me, 
thinking it better that he should not see them 
again, Just as I had got through the door that 
leads into the library, and was about to close it, 
I heard the other-door, by which you enter the 
study from the hall, opening; and he came in, 
and went directly to the table. His back was 
toward me, so I could look at him unperceived. 
He observed the miniature directly, and stood 
quite still with it in his hand; then sighed— 
sighed so bitterly!—and took the portrait of our 
dear mother from one of the drawers of the table, 
opened the case in which it is kept, and put your 
miniature inside very gently and tenderly. I 
could not trust myself to see any more, so I went 
up to my room again; and shortly afterward he 
came in with my locket, and gave it me back, 
only saying—‘ You left this on my table, Clara.’ 
But if you had seen his face then, you would 
have hoped all things from him in the time to 
come, as I hope now.”’ 

** And as I will hope, Clara, though it be from 
no stronger motive than gratitude to you.”’ 

‘‘Before I left home,’’ she proceeded, after a 
moment’s silence, ‘‘I thought of your loneliness 
in this strange place—knowing that I could sel- 
dom come to see you, and then only by stealth; 
by committing a fault which, if my father found 
it out—but we won’t speak of that! I thought 
of your lonely hours here; and I have brought 
with me an old, forgotten companion of yours to 
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bear you company, and to keep you from think- 
ing too constantly on what you have suffered. 
Look, Basil! won’t you welcome this old friend 
again ?”’ : 

She gave me a small roll of manuscript, with 
an effort to resume her kind smile of former 
days, even while the tears stood thick in her 


eyes. I untied the leaves, glanced at the hand-- 


writing, and saw before me, once more, the first 
few chapters of my unfinished romance! Again 
I looked on the patiently labored pages, familiar 
relics of that earliest and best ambition which I 
had abandoned for love: too faithful records of 
the tranquil, ennobling pleasures which I had 
lost forever! Oh, for one Thought-Flower now, 
from the dream-garden of the happy Past! 

‘**T took more care of those leaves of writing, 
after you had thrown them aside, than of any- 
thing else I had,’’ said Clara. ‘‘I always 
thought the time would come when you would 
return again to the occupation which it was 
once your greatest pleasure to pursue, and my 
greatest pleasure to watch. And surely that 
time has arrived. I am certain, Basil, your 
book will help you to wait patiently for happier 
times, as nothing else can. This place must 
seem very strange and lonely; but the sight of 
those pages, and the sight of me sometimes 
(when I can come), may make it look almost 
like home to you! The room is not—not very—”’ 

She stopped suddenly. I saw her lip tremble 
and her eyes grow dim again as she looked 
round her. When I tried to speak all the grati- 
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tude I felt, she turned away quickly, and began 
to busy herself in re-arranging the wretched 
furniture; in setting in order the glaring orna- 
ments on the chimney-piece; in hiding the holes 
in the ragged window-curtains; in changing, as 
far as she could, all the tawdry discomfort of 
my one miserable little room. She was still ab- 
sorbed in this occupation, when the church- 
clocks of the neighborhood struck the hour—the 
hour that warned her to stay no longer. 

‘*T must go,’’ she said; ‘‘it is later than I 
thought. Don’t be afraid about my getting 
home: old Martha came here with me, and is 
waiting downstairs to go back—you know we 
can trust her. Write to me as often as you can; 
I shall hear about you every day from Ralph; 
but I should like a letter sometimes as well. Be 
as hopeful and as patient yourself, dear, under 
misfortune, as you wish me to be; and IJ shall 
despair of nothing. Don’t tell Ralph I have 
been here—he might be angry.. I will come 
again the first opportunity. Good-by, Basil! 
Let us try and part happily, in the hope of bet- 
ter days. Good-by, dear—good-by, only for the 
present !”’ , 

Her self-possession nearly failed her as she 
kissed me, and then turned to the door. She 
just signed to me not to follow her downstairs, 
and, without looking round again, hurried from 
the room. 

Tt was well for the preservation of cur secret 
that she had so resolutely refrained from delay- 
ing her departure. She had been gone but for a 
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few minutes—the lovely and consoling infiuence 
of her presence was still fresh in my heart—I 
was still looking sadly over the once precious 
pages of manuscript which she had restored to 
me—when Ralph returned from North Villa. -I 
heard him leaping, rather than running, up the 
rickety wooden stairs. He burst into my room 
' more impetuously than ever. 

‘All right!’ he said, jumping back to his 
former place on the bed. ‘‘We can buy Mr. 
Shop-keeper for anything we like—for nothing 
at all, if we choose to be stingy. His innocent 
daughter has made the best of all confessions, 
just at the right time. Basil, my boy, she has 
left her father’s house!’ 

‘*What do you mean?”’ 

‘**She has eloped to the hospital!” 

**Mannion!’’ 

‘*Yes, Mannion: I have got his letter to her. 
She is criminated by it, even past her father’s 
contradiction—and he doesn’t stick at a trifle! 
But T’ll begin at the beginning, and tell you 
everything. Hang it, Basil, you look as if I’d 
brought you bad news instead of good!’’ 

““Never mind how I look, Ralph—pray go on!”’ 

‘Well, the first thing I heard, on getting to 
the house, was that Sherwin’s wife was dying. 
The servant took in my name; but I thought of 
course I shouldn’t be admitted. No such thing! 
I was let in at once; and the first words this fel- 
low, Sherwin, said to me were that his wife was 
only ill, that the servants were exaggerating, 
and that he was quite ready to hear what Mr. 
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Basil’s ‘highly respected’ brother (fancy calling 
me ‘highly respected!’) had to say to him. The 
fool, however, as you see, was cunning enough 
to try civility to begin with. A more ill-look- 
ing human mongrel I never set eyes on! I took 
the measure of my man directly, and in two 
minutes told him exactly what I came for, with- 
out softening a single word.”’ 

‘*And how did he answer you?’’ 

‘*As I anticipated, by beginning to bluster im- 
mediately. I took him down just as he swore 
his second oath. ‘Sir,’ I said, very politely, ‘if 
you mean to make a cursing and a swearing con- 
ference of this, I think it only fair to inform you 
beforehand that you are likely to get the worst 
of it. When the whole collection of British 
oaths is exhausted, I can swear fluently in five 
foreign languages: I have always made it a 
principle to pay back abuse at compound inter- 
est, and I don’t exaggerate in saying that Iam 
quite capable of swearing you out of your senses, 
if you persist in setting me the example. And 
now, if you like to go on, pray do—I’m ready to 
hear you.’ While I was speaking, he stared at 
me in a state of helpless astonishment; when I 
had done, he began to bluster again—but it was 
a pompous, dignified, parliamentary sort of blus- 
ter now, ending in his pulling your unlucky 
marriage certificate out of his pocket, asserting 
for the fiftieth time that the girl was innocent, 
and declaring that he’d make you acknowledge 
her, if he went beforea magistrate todoit. That’s 
what he said when you saw him, I suppose?”’ 
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“Yes; almost word for word.”’ 

‘I had my answer ready for him before he 
could put the certificate back in his pocket. 
‘Now, Mr. Sherwin,’ I said, ‘have the goodness 
to listen to me. My father has certain family 
prejudices and nervous delicacies, which I do 
not inherit from him, and which I mean to take 
good care to prevent you from working on. At 
the same time, I beg you to understand that I 
have come here without his knowledge. I am 
not my father’s embassador, but my brother’s— 
who is unfit to deal with you himself, because 
he is not half hard-hearted or half worldly 
enough. As my brother’s envoy, therefore, and 
out of consideration for my father’s peculiar feel- 
ings, I now offer you, from my own resources, a 
certain annual sum of money, far more than 
sufficient for all your daughter’s expenses—a 
sum payable quarterly, on condition that neither 
you nor she shall molest us; that you shall never 
make use of our name anywhere; and that the 
fact of my brother’s marriage (hitherto preserved 
a secret) shall for the future be consigned to ob- 
livion. We keep our opinion of your daughter’s 
guilt—you keep your opinion of her innocence, 
We have silence to buy, and you have silence to 
sell, once a quarter; and if either of us break our 
conditions, we both have our remedy—yours the 
easy remedy, owrs the difficult. This arrange- 
ment—a very unfair and dangerous one for us, 
a very advantageous and safe one for you—l 
understand that you finally refuse?’ ‘Sir,’ says 
he, solemnly, ‘I should be unworthy the name of 
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a father—’ ‘Thank you,’ I remarked, feeling 
that he was falling back on pater nal sentiment— 
‘Thank you; I quite understand. We will get 
on, if you please, to the reverse side of the ques- 
tion.’ ”’ 

““The reverse side! What reverse side, Ralph? 
What could you possibly say more?” 

“You shall hear. ‘Being, on your part, thor- 
oughly determined,’ I said,.‘to permit no com- 
promise, and to make my brother (his family 
of course included) acknowledge a woman, of 
whose guilt they entertain not the slightest 
doubt, you think you can gain your object by 
threaténing an exposure. Don’t threaten any 
more! Make your exposure! Go to the magis- 
trate at once, if you like! Gibbet our names in 
the newspaper report, as a family connected by 
marriage with Mr. Sherwin the linen-draper’s 
daughter, whom they believe to have disgraced 
herself as a woman anda wifeforever. Do your 
very worst; make public every shameful partic- 
ular that you can—what advantage will you get 
by it? Revenge, I grant you. But will revenge 
put a half-penny into your pocket? Will re- 
venge pay a farthing toward your daughter’s 
keep? Will revenge make us receive her? Not 
a bit of it! We shall be driven into a corner; 
we shall have no exposure to dread after you 
have exposed us; we shall have no remedy left, 
but a desperate remedy, and we’ll go to law— 
boldly, openly go to law, and get adivorce. We 
have written evidence which you know nothing 
about, and can call testimony which you cannot 
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gag. I am no lawyer, but Ill bet you five 
hundred to one (quite in a friendly way, my 
dear sir!) thatwe get our case. What fol- 
lows? We send you back your daughter, with- 
out a shred of character left to cover her; and 
we comfortably wash our hands of you alto- 
gether.’ ”’ 

‘Ralph! Ralph! how could you—”’ 

‘Stop! hear tbe end of it. Of course I knew 
that we couldn’t carry out this divorce threat 
without its being the death of my father; but I 
thought a little quiet bullying on my part might 
do Mr. Shop-keeper Sherwin some good. And 
I was right. You never saw a man sit sorer on 
the sharp edges of a dilemma than he did. I 
stuck to my point in spite of everything: silence 
and money, or exposure and divorce—just which 
he pleased. ‘I deny every one of your infamous 
imputations,’ said he. ‘That’s not the question,’ 
said I. ‘Vl go to your father,’ said he. ‘You 
won’t be let in,’ said I. ‘T’ll write to him,’ said 
he. ‘He won’t receive your letter,’ «said I. 
There we came to a pull-up. He began to stam- 
mer, and J refreshed myself with a pinch of 
snuff. Finding it wouldn’t do, he threw off the 
Roman at last, and resumed the Tradesman. 
‘Even supposing I consented to this abominable 
compromise, what is to become of my daugh- 
ter?’ he asked. ‘Just what becomes of other 
people who have comfortable annuities to live 
on,’ I answered. ‘Affection for my deeply 
wronged child half inclines me to consult her 
wishes, before we settle anything—I’ll go up- 
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stairs,’ said he. ‘And I’ll wait for you down 
here,’ said I. 

**Did he object to that?’’ 

““Not he. He went upstairs, and in a few 
minutes ran down again, with an open letter in 
his hand, looking as if the devil- was after him 
before his time. . At the last three or four stairs 
he tripped, caught at the banisters, dropped the 
letter over them in doing so, tumbled into the 
passage in such a fury and fright that he looked 
like a madman, tore his hat off a peg, and rushed 
out. I just heard him say his daughter should 
come back, if he put a strait-waistcoat on her, as 
he passed the door. Between his tumble, his 
passion, and his hurry, he never thought of com- 
ing back for the letter he had dropped over the 
banisters. I picked it up before I went away, 
suspecting it might be good evidence on our 
side; and I was right. Read it yourself, Basil; 
you have every moral and legal claim on the 
precious document—and here it is.”’ 

I took the letter, and read (in Mannion’s 
handwriting) these words, dated from the hos- 
pital : 


‘“‘T have received your last note, and cannot 
wonder that you are getting impatient under re- 
straint. But, remember, that if you had not 
acted as I warned you beforehand to act in case 
of accidents—if you had not protested innocence 
to your father, and preserved total silence toward 
your mother; if you had not kept in close retire- 
ment, behaving like a domestic martyr, and 
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avoiding, in your character of a victim, all vol- 
untary mention of your husband’s name—your 
position might have been a very awkward one. 
Not being able to help you, the only thing I 
could do was to teach you how to help yourself. 
I gave you the lesson, and you have been wise 
enough to profit by it. 

‘“‘The time has now come for a change in my” 
plans. I have suffered a relapse; and the date 
of my discharge from this place is still uncer- 
tain. I doubt the security, both on your account 
and on mine, of still leaving you at your father’s 
house to await my cure. Come to me here, 
therefore, to-morrow, at any hour when you can 
get away unperceived. You will be let inasa 
visitor, and shown to my bedside, if you ask for 
Mr. Turner—the name I have given to the hos- 
pital authorities. Through the help of a friend 
outside these walls, I have arranged for a lodg- 
ing in which you can live undiscovered, until I 
am discharged and can join you. You can come 
here twice a week, if you like, and you had bet- 
ter do so, to accustom yourself to the sight of my 
injuries. I told you in my first letter how and 
where they had been inflicted—when you see 
them with your own eyes, you will be best pre- 
pared to hear what my future purposes are, and 
how you can aid them. R. Me 


This was evidently the letter about which I 
had been consulted by the servant at North 
Villa; the date corresponded with the date of 
Mannion’s letter to me. I noticed that the en- 
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velope was missing, and asked Ralph whether 
he had got it. 

““No,”’ he replied. ‘‘Sherwin dropped the let- 
ter just in the state in which I have given it to 
‘you. Isuspect the girl took away the envelope 
with her, thinking that the letter which she left 
behind her was inside. But the loss of the en- | 
velope doesn’t matter. Look there: the fellow 
has written her name at the bottom of the leaf, 
as coolly as if it were an ordinary correspond- 
ence. She is identified with the letter, and 
that’s all we want in our future dealings with 
her father.’’ 

‘But, Ralph, do you think—’’ 

“‘Do I think her father will get her back? If 
he’s in time to catch her at the hospital, le as- 
suredly will. If not, we shall have some little 
trouble on cur side, I suspect. This seems to me 
to be how the matter stands now, Basil: After 
that letter, and her running away, Sherwin will 
have nothing for it but to hold his tongue about 
her innocence; we may consider him as settled 
and done with. As for the other rascal, Man- 
nion, he certainly writes as if he meant to do 
something dangerous. If he really does attempt 
to annoy us, we will mark him again—I’ll do it 
next time, by way of a little change! He has 
no marriage certificate to shake over our heads, 
at any rate. What’s the matter now?—you’re 
looking pale again.”’ 

I felt that my color was changing while he 
spoke. There was something ominous in the 
contrast which, at that moment, I could not fail 
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to draw between Mannion’s enmity, as Ralph 
ignorantly estimated it, and as I really knew it. 
Already the first step toward the conspiracy with 
which I was threatened had been taken by the 


departure of Sherwin’s daughter from her fa- 


ther’s house. Should I, at this earliest warning 
of coming events, show my brother the letter I 
had received from Mannion? No! such defense 
against the dangers threatened in it as Ralph 
would be sure to counsel and to put in practice 
might only include him in the life-long persecu- 
* tion which menaced me. When he repeated his 
remark about my sudden paleness, I merely ac- 
counted for it by some commonplace excuse, and 
begged him to proceed. 

‘*T suppose, Basil,’’ he said, ‘‘the truth is, that 
you can’t help being a little shocked—though 
you could expect nothing better from the girl— 
at her boldly following this fellow Mannion even 
to the hospital.”” (Ralph was right: in spite of 
myself, this feeling was one among the many 
which now influenced ine.) ‘‘Setting that aside, 
however, we are quite ready, I take it, to let her 
stick to her choice, and live just as she pleases, 
so long as she doesn’t live under our name. 
There is the great fear and great difficulty now! 
If Sherwin can’t find her, we must; otherwise 
we can never feel certain that she is not incur- 
ring all sorts of debts as your wife. If her fa~ 
ther gets her back, I shall be able to bring her to 
terms at North Villa; if not, I must get speech 
of her, wherever she happens to be hidden. 
She’s the only thorn in our side now, and we 
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must pull her out with gold pinchers immedi- 
ately. Don’t you see that, Basil?”’ 

‘““T see it, Ralph!”’ 

“Very well. Either to-night or to-morrow 
morning I’ll communicate with Sherwin, and 
find out whether he has Jaid hands on her. If 

he hasn’t, we-must go to the hospital, and see 
' what we can discover for ourselves. Don’t look 
miserable and downhearted, Basil—I’ll go with 
you. You needn’t see her again, or the man 
either; but you must come with me, for I may 
be obliged to make use of you. And now I’m 
off for to-day, in good earnest. I must get back 
to Mrs. Ralph (unfortunately she happens to be 
one of the most sensitive svomen in the world), 
or she will be sending to advertise me in the 
newspapers. We shall pull through this, my 
dear fellow—you will see we shall! By the by, 
you don’t know of a nice little detached house in 
the Brompton neighborhood, do you? Most of 
my old theatrical friends live about there—a de- 
tached house, mind! The fact is, I have taken 
to the violin lately—I wonder what I shall take 
to next? Mrs. Ralph accompanies me on the 
piano-forte; and we might be an execrable nuis- 
ance to very near neighbors—that’s all! You 
don’t know of a house? Never mind; I can go 
to an agent, or something of that sort. Clara 
shall know to-night that we are moving prosper- 
ously, if I can only give the worthiest creature 
in the world the slip; she’s a little obstinate, 
but, I assure you, a really superior woman. 
Only think of my dropping down to playing the 
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fiddle, and paying rent and taxes in a suburban 
villa! How are the fast men fallen! Good-by, 
Basil, good-by!”’ 


Vit 


THE next morning Ralph never appeared; the 
day passed on, and I heard nothing; at last, 
when it was evening, a letter came from him. 

The letter informed me that my brother had 
written to Mr. Sherwin, simply asking whether 
he had recovered his daughter. The answer to 
this question did not arrive till late in the day; 
and was in the negative—Mr. Sherwin had not 
found his daughter. She had left the hospital 
before he got there; and no one could tell him 
whither she had gone. His language and man- 
ner, as he himself admitted, had been so violent 
that he was not allowed to enter the ward where 
Mannion lay. When he returned home, he 
found his wife at the point of death; and on the 
same evening she expired. Ralph described his 
letter, as the letter of a man half out of his 
senses. He only mentioned his daughter to de- 
clare, in terms almost of fury, that he would ac- 
cuse her before his wife’s surviving relatives of 
having been the cause of her mother’s death; 
and called down the most terrible denunciations 
on his own head if he ever spoke to his child 
again, though he should see her starving before 
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him in the streets. In a postscript, Ralph in- 
formed me that he would call the next morning, 
and concert measures for tracking Sherwin’s 
daughter to her present retreat. 

Every sentence in this letter bore warning of 
the crisis which was now close at hand; yet I 
had as little of the desire as of the power to pre- 
pare for it. A superstitious conviction that my 
actions were governed by a fatality which no 
human foresight could alter or avoid began to 
strengthen within me. From this time forth, I 
awaited events with the uninquiring patience, 
the helpless resignation of despair. 

My brother came, punctual to his appointment. 
When he proposed that I should at once accom- 
pany him to the hospital, I never hesitated at 
doing as he desired. We reached our destina- 
tion; and Ralph approached the gates to make 
his inquiries. 

He was still speaking to the porter, when a 
gentleman advanced toward them, on his way 
out of the hospital. I saw him recognize my 

brother, and heard Ralph exclaim: 
Bernard! Jack Bernard! Have you come 
come to England, of all the men in the world!”’ 

‘Why not?’’ was the answer. ‘“‘I got every 
surgical testimonial the Hotel Dieu could give 
me six months ago; and couldn’t afford to stay 
in Paris only for my pleasure. Do you remem- 
ber calling me a ‘mute, inglorious Liston,’ long 
ago, when we last met? Well, I have come to 
England to soar out of my obscurity and blaze 
into a shining light of the profession. Plenty of 
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practice at the hospital, here—very little any- 
where else, I am sorry to say.’’ 

‘“You don’t mean that you belong to this hos- 
pital?”’ 

‘My dear fellow, I am regularly on the staff; 
I’m here every day of my life.”’ 

‘“You’re the very man to enlighten us. Here, 
Basil, cross over, and let me introduce you to 
an old Paris friend of mine. Mr. Bernard—my 
brother. You’ve often heard me talk, Basil, of 
a younger son of old Sir William Bernard’s, 
who preferred a cure of bodies to a cure of souls; 
and actually insisted on working in a hospital 
when he might have idled in a family living. 
This is the man—the best of doctors and good 
fellows.”’ 

‘‘Are you bringing your brother to the hos- 
pital to follow my mad example?’’ asked Mr, 
Bernard, as he shook hands with me. 

‘*Not exactly, Jack! But we really have an 
object in coming here. Can you give us ten 
minutes’ talk, somewhere in private? We want 
to know about one of your patients.”’ 

He led us into an empty room on the ground- 
floor of the building. ‘‘Leave the matter in my 
hands,’’ whispered Ralph to me, as we sat down. 
“Tl find out everything.”’ * 

‘‘Now, Bernard,’’ he said, ‘‘you have a man 
here who calls himself Mr. Turner?’’ 

‘‘Are you a friend of that mysterious patient? 
Wonderful! The students call him ‘The Great 
Mystery of London’; and I begin to think the 
students are right. Do you want to see him? 
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When he has not got his green shade on he’s 
rather a startling sight, I can tell you, for un- . 
professional eyes.’’ 

‘‘No, no—at least, not at present; my brother 
here, not at all. The fact is, certain circum- 
stances have happened which oblige us to look 
after this man; and which I am sure you won’t 
inquire into, when I tell you that it is our inter- 
est to keep them secret.’ 

“‘Certainly not!’’ 

‘Then, without any more words about it, our 
object here to-day is to find out everything we 
can about Mr. Turner, and the people who have 
been to see him. Did a woman come the day 
before yesterday ?”’ 

“Yes; and behaved rather oddly, I believe. I 
was not here when she came, but was told she 
asked for Turner in a very agitated manner. 
She was directed to the Victoria Ward, where 
he is; and when she got there, looked exces- 
sively flurried and excited—seeing the ward 
quite full, and, perhaps, not being used to hos- 
pitals. However it was, though the nurse 
pointed out the right bed to her, she ran ina 
mighty hurry to the wrong one.”’ 

*‘T understand,’’ said Ralph; ‘‘just as some 
women run into the wrong omnibus, when the 
right one is straight before them.”’ 

“Hxactly. Well, she only discovered her mis- 
take (the room being rather dark) after she had 
stooped down close over the stranger, who was 
lying with his head away from her. By that 
time the nurse was at her side, and led her to the 
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right bed. There, I’m told, another scene hap- 
pened. At sight of the patient’s ‘face, which is 
very frightfully disfigured, she was on the point 
(as the nurse thought) of going into a fit; but 
Turner stopped her in an instant. He just laid 
his hand on her arm, and whispered something 
to her; and, though she turned. as pale as ashes, 
she was quiet directly. The next thing they say 
he did was to give her a slip of paper, coolly 
directing her to go to the address written on it, 
and to come back to the hospital again as soon as 
she could show a little more resolution. She 
went away at once—nobody knows where.’’ 

‘*Has nobody asked where?’’ 

““Yes; a fellow who said he was her father, 
and who behaved hike a madman. He came 
here about an hour after she had left, and 
wouldn’t believe that we knew nothing about 
her—how the deuce should we know anything! 
He threatened Turner (whom, by the by, he 
called Manning, or some such name) in such an 
outrageous manner, that we were obliged to re- 
fuse him admission. Turner himself will give 
no information on the subject; but I suspect that 
his injuries are the result of a quarrel with the 
father about the daughter—a pretty savage quar- 
rel, I must say, looking to the consequences—I 
beg your pardon, but your brother seems ill!— 
I’m afraid’’ (turning to me) ‘‘you find the room 
rather close?”’ 

“‘No, indeed; notatall. Ihave just recovered 
from a severe illness—but pray go on.”’ 

“‘T have very little more to say. The father 
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went away in a fury, just as he came; the 
daughter has not yet made her appearance a sec- 
ond time. But, after what was reported to me 
of the first interview, I dare say she will come. 
She must, if she wants to see Turner; he won’t 
be out, I suspect, for another fortnight. He has 
been making himself worse by perpetually writ- 
ing letters; we were rather afraid of erysipelas, 
but he’ll get over that danger, I think.’’ 

‘About the woman,”’ said Ralph; ‘‘it is of the 
greatest importance that we should know where 
she is now living. Is there any possibility (we 
will pay well for it) of getting some sharp fellow 
to follow her home from this place the next time 
she comes here?’’ 

Mr. Bernard hesitated a moment and con- 
sidered. 

“T think I can manage it for you with the 
porter, after you are gone,’’ he said, ‘‘provided 
you leave me free to give any remuneration I 
may think necessary.’ - 

‘‘Anything in the world, my dear fellow. 
Have you got pen and ink? Tl write down my 
brother’s address; you can communicate results 
to him as soon as they occur.”’ 

While Mr. Bernard went to the opposite end 
of the room in search of writing materials, 
Ralph whispered to me— 

“Tf he wrote to my address, Mrs. Ralph might 
see the letter. She is the most amiable of her 
sex; but if written information of a woman’s 
residence, directed to me, fell into her hands— 
you understand, Basil! Besides, it will be easy 
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to let me know, the moment you hear from Jack. 
Look up, young one! It’s all right—we are sail- 
ing with wind and tide.” 

Here Mr. Bernard brought us pen and ink. 
While Ralph was writing my address, his friend. 
said to me— 

‘‘T hope you will not suspect me of wishing to 
intrude on your secrets, if (assuming your inter- 
est in Turner to be the reverse of a friendly in- 
terest) I warn you to look sharply after him 
when he leaves the hospital. Either there has 
been madness in his famliy, or his brain has suf- 
fered from his external injuries. Legally, he 
may be quite fit to be at large; for he will be 
able to maintain the appearance of perfect self- 
possession in all the ordinary affairs of life. 
But, morally, Iam convinced that he is a dan- 
gerous monomaniac; his mania being connected 
with some fixed idea which evidently never 
leaves him day or night. I would lay a heavy 
wager that he dies in a prison or a mad-house.”’ 

‘And Tl lay another wager, if he’s mad 
enough to annoy us, that we are the people to 
shut him up,’”’ said Ralph. ‘‘There is the ad- 
dress. And now we needn’t waste your time 
any longer. I have taken a little place at 
Brompton, Jack— you and Basil must come 
and dine with me as soon as the carpets are 
down.”’ 

We left the room. As we crossed the hall, a 
gentleman came forward and spoke to Mr. 
Bernard. : 

‘““That man’s fever in the Victoria Ward has 
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declared itself at last,’? he said. ‘‘This morning 
the new symptoms have appeared.”’ 
**And what do they indicate?’’ 
““Typhus of the most malignant character— 
not a doubt of it. Come up and look at him.”’ 
Isaw Mr. Bernard start, and glance quickly 
at my brother., Ralph fixed his eyes searching- 
ly on his friend’s face; exclaimed, ‘‘ Victoria 
Ward! why, you mentioned that—;’’ and then 
stopped, with a very strange and sudden altera- 
tion in his expression. The next moment he 
drew Mr. Bernard aside, saying, ‘‘I awant to ask 
you whether the bed in Victoria Ward, occu- 
pied by this man whose fever has turned to 
typhus, is the same bed, or near the bed which—’’ 
The rest of the sentence was lost to me as they 
walked away. . 
After talking together in whispers for a few 
moments, they rejoined me. Mr. Bernard was 
explaining the different theories of infection to 
Ralph. 
. ‘My notion,’ he said, ‘‘is that infection is 
taken through the lungs; one breath inhaled 
from the infected atmosphere hanging immedi- 
ately around the diseased person, and generally 
extending about a foot from him, being enough 
to communicate his malady to the breather— 
provided there exists, at the time, in the indi- 
vidual exposed to catch the malady, a constitu- 
tional predisposition to infection. This predis- 
position we know to be greatly increased by 
mental agitation or bodily weakness; but, in 
the case we have been talking of’’ (he looked at 
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me), ‘‘the chances of infection or non-infection 
may be equally balanced. At any rate, I can 
predict nothing about them at this stage of the 
discovery.”’ 

“You will write the moment you hear any- 
thing?’’ said Ralph, shaking hands with him. 

“The very moment. I have your brother’s 
address safe in my pocket.”’ 

We separated. Ralph was unusually silent 
and serious on our way back. He took leave of 
me at the door of my lodging very abruptly, 
without referring again to our visit to the hos- 
pital. 

A week passed away, and I heard nothing 
from Mr. Bernard. During this interval I saw 
little of my brother; he was occupied in moving 
into his new house. Toward the latter part of 
the week he came to inform me that he was 
about to leave London for a few days. My fa- 
ther had asked him to go to the family house 
in the country, on business connected with the 
local management of the estates. Ralph still 
retained all his old dislike of the steward’s ac- . 
counts and the lawyer’s consultations; but he 
felt bound, out of gratitude for my father’s spe- 
cial kindness to him since his return to England, 
to put a constraint on his own inclinations, and 
go to the country as he was desired. He did not 
expect to be absent more than two or three days; 
but earnestly charged me to write to him if I 
had any news from the hospital while he was 
away. 

During the week, Clara came twice to see me 
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—escaping from home by stealth as before. On 
each occasion she showed the same affectionate 
anxiety to set me an example of cheerfulness, 
and to sustain wne in hope. I saw, with a sor- 
row and apprehension which I could not alto- 
gether conceal from her, that the weary look in 
her face had never..changed, never diminished 
since I had first observed it. Ralph had, from 
motives of delicacy, avoided increasing the hid- 
den anxieties which were but too evidently prey- 
ing upon her health, by keeping her in perfect 
ignorance of our visit to the hospital, and, in- 
deed, of the particulars of all our proceedings 
since his return. I took care to preserve the 
same secrecy, during her short interviews with 
me. She bade me farewell after her third visit, 
with a sadness which she vainly endeavored to 
hide. I little thought, then, that the tones of 
her sweet, clear voice had fallen on my ear for 
the last time, before I wandered to the far West 
of England where I now write. 

At the end of the week—it was on a Saturday, 
I remember—I left my lodgings early in the 
morning to go into the country, with no inten- 
tion of returning before evening. I had felt a 
sense of oppression, on rising, which was almost 
unendurable. The perspiration stood thick on 
my forehead, though the day was not unusually 
warm; the air of London grew harder and 
harder to breathe with every minute; my heart 
felt tightened to bursting; my temples throbbed 
with fever fury; my very life seemed to depend 
on escaping into pure air, into some place where 
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there was shade from trees, and water that ran 
cool and refreshing to look on. So I set forth, 
careless in what direction I went; and remained 
in the country all day. Evening was changing 
into night as I got back to London. 

I inquired of the servant at my lodging when 
she let me in whether any letter had arrived for 
me. She answered that one had come just after 
Thad gone out in the morning, and that it was 
lying on my table. My first glance at it showed 
me Mr. Bernard’s name written in the corner of 
the envelope. I eagerly opened the letter, and 
read these words: 


“Private. “Friday. 

‘My DEAR Str—On the inclosed slip of paper 
you will find the address of the young woman of 
whom your brother spoke to me when we met at 
the hospital. I regret to say that the circum- 
stances under which I have obtained informa- 
tion of her residence are of the most melancholy 
nature. 

‘The plan which I arranged for discovering 
her abode, in accordance with your brother’s 
suggestion, proved useless. The young woman 
never came to the hospital a second time. Her 
address was given to me this morning by Turner 
himself, who begged that I would visit her pro- 
fessionally, as he had no confidence in the medi- 
cal man who was then in attendance on her. 

Many circumstances combined to make my 
compliance with his request anything but easy 


or desirable; but knowing that you—or your 
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brother, I ought, perhaps, rather to say—were 
interested in the young woman, I determined to 
take the very earliest opportunity of seeing her, 
and consulting with her medical attendant. I 
could not get to her till late in the afternoon. 
When I arrived, I found her suffering from one 
of the worst attacks of typhus I ever remember 
to have seen; and I think it my duty to state 
candidly that I believe her life to be in immi- 
nent danger. At the same time, it is right to 
inform you that the gentleman in attendance on 
her does not share my opinion: he still thinks 
there is a good chance of saving her. 

‘“There can be no doubt whatever that she 
was infected with typhus at the hospital. You 
may remember my telling you how her agita- 
tion appeared to have deprived her of self-pos- 
session when she entered the ward; and how she 
ran to the wrong bed, before the nurse could stop 
her. The man whom she thus mistook for Tur- 
ner was suffering from fever, which had not 
then specifically declared itself; but which did 
so declare itself, as a tyhus fever, on the morn- 
ing when you and your brother came to the hos- 
pital. This man’s disorder must have been in- 
fectious when the young woman stooped down 
close over him, under the impression that he 
was the person she had come to see, Although 
she started back at once, on discovering her mis- 
‘take, she had breathed the infection into her sys- 
tem—her mental agitation at the time, accom- 
panied (as I have since understood) by some 
physical weakness, rendering her specially liable 
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to the danger to which she had sgnitentals ex- 
posed herself. 

‘Since the-first symptoms of her disease ap- 
peared, on Saturday last, I cannot find that any 
error hag been committed in the medical treat- 
ment, as reported to me. I remained some time 
by her bedside to-day, observing her. The de- 
lirium which is, more or less, an invariable re- 
sult of typhus, is particularly marked in her 
case, and manifests itself both by speech and 
gesture. It has been found impossible to quiet 
her by any means hitherto tried. While I was 
watching by her, she never ceased calling on 
your name, and entreating to see you. I am in- 
formed by her medical attendant that her wan- 
derings have almost invariably taken this direc- 
tion for the last four-and-twenty hours. Occa- 
sionally she mixes other names with yours, and 
mentions them in terms of abhorrence; but her 
persistency in calling for your presence is so re- 
markable that I am tempted, merely from what 
I have heard myself, to suggest that you really 
should go to her, on the bare chance that you 
might exercise some tranquilizing influence. At 
the same time, if you fear infection, or for any 
private reasons (into which I have neither the 
right nor the wish to inquire) feel unwilling to 
take the course I have pointed out, do not by any 
means consider it your duty to accede to my pro- 
posal. I can conscientiously assure you that 
duty is not involved in it. 

“‘T have, however, another suggestion to make, 
which is of a positive nature, and which I am 
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sure will meet with your approval. It is that 
her parents, or some of her other relations, if her 
parents are not alive, should be informed of her: 
situation. Possibly you may know something of 
her connections, and can, therefore, do this good 
office. She is dying in a strange place, among 
people who avoid her as they would avoid a pes- 
tilence. Even though it be only to bury her, 
some relation ought to be immediately sum- 
moned to her bedside. 

“T shall visit her twice to-morrow, in the 
morning and at night. If you are not willing 
to risk seeing her (and I repeat that it is in no 
sense imperative that you should combat such 
unwillingness), perhaps you will communicate 
with me at my private address. 

**T remain, dear sir, 
‘Faithfully yours, 
‘JOHN BERNARD. 


““P, §.—I open my letter again, to inform you 
that Turner, acting against all advice, has left 
the hospital to-day. He attempted to go on 
Tuesday last, when, I believe, he first received 
information of the young woman’s serious ill- 
ness, but was seized with a violent attack of 
giddiness on attempting to walk, and fell down 
just outside the door of the ward. On this sec- 
ond occasion, however, he has succeeded in get- 
ting away without any accident—as far, at least, 
as the persons employed about the hospital can 


tell.”’ 


When the letter fell from my trembling hand, 
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when I first asked of my own heart the fearful 
question—‘‘Have I, to whom the mere thought 
of ever seeing. this woman again has been asa 
pollution to shrink from, the strength to stand 
by her death-bed, the courage to*see her die?”’— 
then, and not till then, did I really know how 
suffering had fortified, while it had humbled me; 
how affliction has the power to fortify, as well 
as to pain. 

All bitter memory of the ill that she had done 
me, of the misery I had suffered at her hands, 
lost its hold on my mind. Once more her moth- 
er’s last words of earthly lament—‘‘Oh, who 
will pray for her when J am gone!’’—seemed to 
be murmuring in my ear—murmuring in har- 
mony with the divine words in which the Voice 


from the Mount of Olives taught forgiveness of . 


injuries to all mankind. 

She was dying: dying among strangers in the 
pining madness of fever—and the one being of 
all who knew her, whose-presence at her bedside 
might yet bring calmness to her last moments, 
and give her quietly and tenderly to death, was 
the man whom she had pitilessly deceived and 
dishonored, whose youth she had ruined, whose 
hopes she had wrecked forever. Strangely had 
destiny brought us together—terribly had it sep- 
arated us—awfully would it now unite us again 
at the end! 

What were my wrongs, heavy as they had 
been; what my sufferings, poignant as they still 
were, that they should stand between this dying 
woman and the last hope of awakening her to 
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the consciousness that she was going before the 
throne of God? The sole resource for her which 
human skill and human pity could now suggest 
embraced the sole chance that she might still be 
recovered for repentance before she was resigned 
to death. How did I know, but that in those 
ceaseless cries which-had uttered my name there 
spoke the last earthly anguish of the tortured 
spirit, calling upon me for one drop of water to 
cool its burning guilt—one drop from the waters 
of Peace? 

I took up Mr. Bernard’s letter from the floor 
on which it had fallen, and re-directed it to my 
brother; simply writing on a blank place in the 
inside, ‘‘I have gone to soothe her last mo- 
ments.’? Before I departed, I wrote to her fa- 
ther, and summoned him to her bedside. The 
euilt of his absence—if his heartless and hardened 
nature did not change toward her—would now 
rest with him, and not with me. I forbore from 
thinking how he would answer my letter, for I 
remembered his written words to my brother, 
declaring that he would accuse his daughter of 
having caused her mother’s death; and I sus- 
pected him even then of wishing to shift the 
shame of his conduct toward his unhappy wife 
from himself to his child. 

After writing this second letter, I set forth in- 
stantly for the house to which Mr. Bernard had 
directed me. No thought of myself; no thought 
even of the peril suggested by the ominous dis- 
closure about Mannion, in the postscript to the 
surgeon’s letter, ever crossed my mind. In the 
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great stillness, in the heavenly serenity that had 
come to my spirit, the wasting fire of every sen- 
sation which~was only of this world seemed 
quenched forever. 

It was eleven o’clock when I arrived at the 
house. A slatternly, sulky woman opened the 
door tome. ‘‘Oh! I suppose you’re another doc- 
tor,’? she muttered, staring at me with scowiing 
eyes. ‘‘I wish you were the undertaker, to get 
her out of my house before we all catch our 
deaths of her! There! there’s the other doctor . 
coming downstairs; he’ll show you the room—I 
won’t go near it.”* 

As I took the candle from her hand, I saw 
that Mr. Bernard was approaching me from the 
stairs. 

‘*You can do no good, I am afraid,’’ he said; 
“but Iam glad you have come.”’ 

‘‘There is no hope, then?”’’ 

‘‘In my opinion, none. Turner came here 
this morning; whether she recognized him or 
not, in her delirium, I cannot say; but she grew 
so much worse in his presence that L insisted on 
his not seeing her again, except under medical | 
permission. Just now there is no one in the 
room—are you willing to go upstairs at once?’’ 

“‘Does she still speak of me in her wander- 
ings?”’ 

‘““Yes, as incessantly as ever.” 

‘‘Then I am ready to go to her bedside.”’ 

‘‘Pray believe that I feel deeply what a sacri- 
fice you are making. Since I wrote to you, 
much that she has said in her delirium has told 
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me’”’ (he hesitated) —‘‘has told me more, I am 
afraid, than you would wish me to know, asa 
comparative stranger to you., I will only say 
that secrets unconsciously disilbod on the death- 
bed are secrets sacred to me, as they are to all 
who pursue my calling; and that what I have 
unavoidably heard above stairs is doubly sacred 
in my estimation, as affecting a near and dear 
relative of one of my oldest friends.’? He 
paused, and took my hand very kindly; then 
added: ‘‘I am sure you will think yourself re- 
warded for any trial to your feelings to-night, if 
you can only remember in years to come that 
your presence quieted her in her last moments!’’ 

I felt his sympathy and delicacy too strongly 
to thank him in words; I could only look my 
gratitude as he asked me to follow him upstairs. 

We entered the room softly. Once more, and 
for the last time in this world, I stood in the 
presence of Margaret Sherwin. 

Not even to see her as I had last seen her was 
such a sight of misery as to behold her now, for- 
saken on her death-bed; to look at her, as she 
lay with her head turned from me, fretfully cov- 
ering and uncovering her face with the loose 
tresses of her long black hair, and muttering my 
name incessantly in her fever dream: ‘‘Basil! 
Basil! Basil! I'll never leave off calling for 
him till he comes. Basil! Basil! Where is he? 
Oh, where, where, where!”’ 

‘‘He is here,’’ said the doctor, taking the can- 
dle from my hand, and holding it so that the 
light fell full on my face.—‘‘Look at her, and 
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speak to her as usual, when she turns round,’’ 
he whispered to me. 

Still she never moved; still those hoarse, 
fierce, quick tones©—that voice, once the music 
that my heart beat to; now the discord that it 
writhed under— muttered faster and faster: 
‘Basil! Basil! Bring him here! bring me 
Basil !”’ 

‘‘He is here,’’? repeated Mr. Bernard, loudly. 
**Look! look up at him!’ 

She turned in an instant, and tore the hair 
back from her face. For a moment I forced 
myself to look at her; for a moment I confronted 
the smoldering fever in her cheeks; the glare 
of the bloodshot eyes; the distortion of the 
parched lips; the hideous clutching of the out- 
stretched fingers at the empty air—but the agony 
of that sight was more than I could endure: I 
turned away my head, and hid my face in horror. 

‘“Compose yourself,’? whispered the doctor. 
‘“Now she is quiet, speak to her; speak to her 
before she begins again; call her by her name.”’ 

Her name! COould my lips utter it at sucha 
moment as this? 

“Quick! quick!’ cried Mr. Bernard. ‘Try 
her while you have the chance.’’ 

I struggled against the memories of the past, 
and spoke to her—God knows as gently, if not 
as happily, as in the bygone time! 

‘“‘Margaret,’’ I said—‘‘Margaret, you asked for 
me, and I have come.’’ 

She tossed her arms above her head with a 
shrill scream, frightfully prolonged till it ended 
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in low moanings and murmurings; then turned 
her face from us again, and pulled her hair over 
it once more. 

“T am afraid she is too far gone,”’ said the 
doctor; ‘‘but make another trial.’’ 

*“‘Margaret,’’ I said again, ‘have you forgot- 
ten me? Margaret!’’ 

She looked at me once more. This time her 
dry, dull eyes seemed to soften, and her fingers 
twined themselves less passionately in her hair. 
She began to laugh—a low, vacant, terrible 
laugh. 

‘Yes, yes,’’ she said, ‘‘I know he’s come at 
last; I can make him do anything. Get me my 
bonnet and shawl; any shawl will do, but a 
mourning shawl is best, because we are going to 
the funeral of our wedding. Come, Basil! let’s 
go back to the church and get unmarried again; 
that’s what I wanted you for. We don’t care 
apout each other; Robert Mannion wants me 
more than you do—he’s not ashamed of me be- 
cause my father’s a tradesman; he won’t make 
believe that he’s in love with me, and then 
marry me to spite the pride of his family. 
Come! I’ll tell the clergyman to read the service 
backward; that makes a marriage no marriage 
at all, everybody knows.”’ 

-As the last wild words escaped her, some one 
below stairs called to Mr. Bernard. He went 
out for a minute, then returned again, telling 
me that he was summoned to a case of sudden 
illness which he must attend without a mo- 
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‘‘The medical man whom I found here when 
I first came,’’ he said, ‘‘was sent for this even- 
ing into the country, to be consulted about an 
operation, I believe. Butif anything happens, I 
shall be at your service. There is the address of 
the house to which I am now going”’ (he wrote 
it down on a card); ‘‘you can send, if you want 
me. I will get back, however, as soon as possi- 
ble, and see her again; she seems to be a little 
quieter already, and may become quieter still, if 
you stay longer. The night-nurse is below—I 
will send her up as I go downstairs. Keep the 
room well ventilated, the windows open as they 
are now. Don’t breathe too close to her, and 
you need fear no infection. Look! her eyes are 
still fixed on you. This is the first time I have 
seen her look in the same direction for two min- 
utes together; one would think she really recog- 
nized you. Wait till I come back, if you possi- 
bly can—I won’t be a moment longer than I can 
help.’’ 

He hastily left the room. I turned to the bed, 
and saw that she was still looking at me. She 
had never ceased murmuring to herself while 
Mr. Bernard was speaking; and she did not stop 
when the nurse came in, 

The first sight of this woman on her entrance 
sickened and shocked me. All that was natu- 
rally repulsive in her was made doubly revolting 
by the characteristic of the habitual drunkard, 
lowering and glaring at me in her purple, 
bloated face. To see her heavy hands shaking 
at the pillow, as they tried mechanically to ar- 
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range it; to see her stand, alternately leering 
and scowling by the bedside, an incarnate blas- 
phemy in the sacred chamber of death, was to 
behold the most horrible of all mockeries, the 
most impious of all profanations. No loneliness 
in the presence of mortal agony could try me to 
the quick as the sight of that foul old age of 
degradation and debauchery, defiling the sick- 
room, now tried me. I determined to await 
alone by the bedside till Mr. Bernard returned. 

With some difficulty, I made the wretched 
drunkard understand that she might go down- 
stairs again, and that I would call her if she 
was wanted. At last she comprehended my 
meaning, and slowly quitted the room. The 
door closed on her; and I was left alone to 
watch the last moments of the woman who had 
ruined me! 

As I sat down near the open window, the 
sounds outside in the street told of the waning 
of the night. There was an echo of many foot- 
steps, a hoarse murmuring of conflicting voices, 
now near, now afar off. The public-houses were 
dispersing their drunken crowds—the crowds of 
a Saturday night: it was twelve o’clock. 

Through those street sounds of fierce ribaldry 
and ghastly mirth the voice of the dying woman 
penetrated, speaking more slowly, more dis- 
tinctly, more terribly than it had spoken yet. 

“‘T see him,”’ she said, staring vacantly at me, 
and moving her hands slowly to and fro in the 
air. ‘‘I see him! But he’s a long way off; he 
can’t hear our secrets, and he does not suspect 
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you as mother does. Don’t tell me that about 
him any more—my flesh creeps at it! What are 
you looking at me in that way for? You make 
me feel on fire. You know I like you, because I 
must like you; because I can’t help it. It’s no 
use saying Hush: I tell you he can’t hear us, 
and can’t see us. He can see nothing; you 
make a fool of him, and I make a fool of him. 
But mind! I wild ride in my own carriage: you 
must keep things secret enough to let me do 
that. I say I will ride in my carriage; and Ill 
go where father walks to business: I don’t care 
if I splash him with my carriage wheels! Vl 
be even with him for some of the passions he’s 
been in with me. You see how I’ll go into our 
shop and order dresses! (Be quiet! I say he 
can’t hear us.) Ill have velvet where his sister 
has silk, and silk where she has muslin; ’ma 
finer girl than she is, and I’ll be better dressed. 
Tell ham anything, indeed! What have I ever 
let out? It’s not so easy always to make believe 
I’m in love with him, after what you have told 
me. Suppose he found us out?—Rash? I’m no 
more rash than you are! Why didn’t you come 
back from France in time, and stop it all? Why 
did you let me marry him? A nice wife I’ve 
been to him, and a nice husband he has been to 
me—a husband who waits a year! Ha! ha! he 
calls himself a man, doesn’t he? A husband 
who waits a year!”’ 

T approached nearer to the bedside, and spoke 
to her again, in the hope to win her tenderly 
toward dreaming of better things. I know not 
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whether she heard me, but her wild thoughts 
changed—changed darkly to later events. 

‘Beds! beds!’’ she cried, ‘“‘beds everywhere, 
with dying men on them! And one bed the 
most terrible of all—look at it! The deformed 
face, with the white of the pillow all round it! 
His face? his face that hadn’t a fault in it? 
Never! It’s the face of a devil; the finger-nails 
of the devil are on it! Take me away! drag me 
out! I can’t move for that face! it’s always be- 
fore me! it’s walling me up among the beds! it’s 
burning meall over! Water! water! drown me 
in the sea! drown me deep, away from the burn- 
ing face!’’ 

‘*Hush, Margaret! hush! Drink this, and you 
will be cool again.’? I gave her some lemonade 
which stood by the bedside. 

“*Yes, yes; hush, as you say. Where’s Rob- 
ert? Robert Mannion? Nothere! then I’ve got 
a secret for you. When you go home to-night, 
Basil, and say your prayers, pray for a storm of 
thunder and lightning; and pray that I may be 
struck dead in it, and Robert too. It’s a fort- 
night to my aunt’s party; and in a fortnight 
you’ll wish us both dead, so you had better pray 
for what I tell you in time. We shall make 
handsome corpses. Put roses into my coffin— 
scarlet roses, if you can find any, because that 
- stands for Scarlet Woman—in the Bible, you 
know. Scarlet? What do I care! It’s the 
boldest color in the world. Robert will tell you 
and all your family how many women are as 
scarlet as I am—virtue wears it at home in se- 
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cret, and vice wears it abroad in public: that’s 
the only difference, he says. Scarlet roses! scar- 
let roses! throw them into the coffin by hun- 
dreds; smother me up in them; bury me down 
deep; in the dark, quiet street—where there’s a 
broad door-step in front of a house, and a white, 
wild face, something like Basil’s, that’s always 
staring on the door-step awfully. Oh, why did 
I meet him! why did I marry him! oh, why! 
why?’’ 

She uttered the last words in slow, measured 
cadence—the horrible mockery of a chant which 
she used to play to us at North Villa on Sunday 
evenings. Then her voice sank again; her artic- 
ulation thickened and grew indistinct. It was 
like the change from darkness to daylight, in 
the sight of sleepless eyes, to hear her only mur- 
muring now, after hearing her last terrible 
words. 

The weary night-time passed on. Longer and 
longer grew the intervals of silence between the 
scattered noises from the streets; less and less 
frequent were the sounds of distant carriage- 
wheels, and the echoing rapid footsteps of late 
pleasure-seekers hurrying home. At last the 
heavy tramp of the policeman going his rounds 
alone disturbed the silence of the early morning 
hours. Still the voice from the bed muttered 
incessantly; but now in drowsy, languid tones 
—still Mr. Bernard did not return—still the fa- 
ther of the dying girl never came, never obeyed 
the letter which summoned him for the last time 
to her side, 
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_ (There was yet one more among the absent— 
one from whose approach the death-bed must be 
kept sacred; one whose evil presence was to be 
dreaded as a pestilence and a scourge. Man- 
nion !—where is Mannion?) 

I sat by the window, resigned to wait in lone- 
liness till the end-came, watching mechanically 
the vacant eyes that ever watched me—when 
suddenly the face of Margaret seemed to fade 
out of my sight. I started and looked round. 
The candle, which I had placed at the opposite 
end of the room, had burned down without my 
noticing it, and was now expiring in the socket. 
I ran to light the fresh candle which lay on the 
table by its side, but was too late. The wick 
flickered its last; the room was left in dark- 
ness. 

While I felt among the different objects under 
my hands for a box of matches, Margaret’s voice 
strengthened again. 

“Innocent! innocent!’’ I heard her cry mourn- 
fully through the darkness. ‘‘I’ll swear I’m in- 
nocent, and father is sure to swear it too. Inno- 
cent Margaret! Oh, me! what innocence!”’ 

She repeated these words over and over again, 
till the hearing them seemed to bewilder all my 
senses. I hardly knew what I touched. Sud- 
denly my searching hands stopped of them- 
selves, I could not tell why. Was there some 
change in the room? Was there more air in it, 
as if a door had been opened? Was there some- 
thing moving over the floor? Had Margaret 
left her bed? No! the mournful voice was 
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speaking unintermittingly, and speaking from 
the same distance. 

I moved to search for the matches on a chest 
of drawers which stood near the window. 
Though the morning was at its darkest, and the 
house stood midway between two gas-lamps, 
there was a glimmering of light in this place. 
I looked back into the room from the window, 
and thought I saw something shadowy moving 
near the bed. ‘Take him away!’ I heard Mar- 
garet scream in her wildest tones. ‘‘His hands 
are on me: he’s feeling my face, to feel if ?m 
dead!’ 

I ran to her, striking against some piece of 
furniture in the darkness. Something passed 
swiftly between me and the bed as I got near 
it. I thought I heard a door close. Then there 
wassilence fora moment; and then, as I stretched 
out my hands, my right hand encountered the lit- 
tle table placed by Margaret’s side, and the next 
moment I felt the match-box that had been left 
on it. 

As I struck a light, her voice repeated close at 
my ear— 

‘‘His hands are on me: he’s feeling my face, 
to feel if I’m dead! ”’ 

The match flared up. As I carried it to the 
candle I looked round, and noticed for the first 
time that there was a second door at the further 
corner of the room, which lighted some inner 
apartment through glass panes at the top. When 
I tried this door, it was locked on the inside, and 
the room beyond was dark. 
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Dark and silent. Sut was no one there, hid- 
den in that darkness and silence? Was there 
any doubt now that stealthy feet had approached 
Margaret, that stealthy hands had touched her, 
while the room was in obscurity?—Doubt? There 
was none on that point; noneonany other. Sus- 
picion shaped itself into conviction in an instant, 
and identified the stranger who had passed in 
the darkness between me and the bedside with 
the man whose presence I had dreaded, as the 
presence of an evil spirit in the chamber of death. 

He was waiting secretly in the house—wait- 
ing for her last moments; listening for her last 
words; watching his opportunity, perhaps, to 
enter the room again, and openly profane it by 
his presence! I placed myself by the door, re- 
solved, if he approached, to thrust him back, 
at any hazard, from the bedside. How long I 
remained absorbed in watching before the dark- 
ness of the inner room I know not—but some 
time must have elapsed before the silence around 
me forced itself suddenly on my attention. I 
turned toward Margaret; and, in an instant, all 
previous thoughts were suspended in my mind 
by the sight that now met my eyes. 

She had altered completely. Her hands, so 
restless hitherto, lay quite still over the coverlid; 
her lips never moved ; the whole expression of her 
face had changed—the fever traces remained on 
every feature, and yet the fever look was gone. 
Her eyes were almost closed; her quick breath- 
ing had grown calm and slow. I touched her 
pulse; it was beating with a wayward, flutter- 
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ing gentleness. What did this striking alteration 
indicate? Recovery? Wasit possible? As the 
idea crossed my mind, every one of my faculties 
became absorbed in the sole occupation of watch- 
ing her face; I could not have stirred an instant 
from the bed for worlds. 

The earliest dawn of day was glimmering 
faintly at the window before another change 
appeared — before she drew a long, sighing 
breath, and slowly opened her eyes on mine. 
Their first look was very strange and startling 
to behold; for it was the look that was natural 
to her—the calm look of consciousness, restored 
to what it had always been in the past time. It 
lasted only for a moment. She recognized me; 
and instantly an expression of anguish and shame 
flew over the first terror and surprise of her face. 
She struggled vainly to lift her hands—so busy 
all through the night! so idle now! A faint 
moan of supplication breathed from her lips; 
and she slowly turned her head on the pillow, 
so as to hide her face from my sight. 

“Oh, my God! my God!’ she murmured, in 
low, wailing tones. ‘‘I’ve broken his heart, and 
he still comes here to be kind to me! This is 
worse than death! I’m too bad to be forgiven— 
leave me! leave me!—oh, Basil, leave me to die!’’ 

I spoke to her; but desisted almost immediately 
—desisted even from uttering her name. At the 
mere sound of my voice her suffering rose to 
agony; the wild despair of the soul, wrestling 
awfully with the writhing weakness of the body, 
uttered itself in words and cries horrible, beyond 
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all imagination, to hear. I sank down on my 
knees by the bedside; the strength which had 
sustained me for hours gave way in an instant, 
and I burst into a passion of tears, as my spirit 
poured from my lips in supplication for hers— 
tears that did not humiliate me; for I knew, 
while I shed them, that I had forgiven her! 

The dawn brightened. Gradually, as the fair 
light of the new day flowed in lovely upon her 
bed; as the fresh morning breeze lifted tenderly 
and playfully the scattered locks of her hair thaf; 
lay over the pillow—so the calmness began to 
come back to her voice and the stillness of repose 
to her limbs. But she never turned her face to 
me again; never, when the wild words of her 
despair grew fewer and fainter; never, when 
the last faint supplication to me, to leave her to 
die forsaken as she deserved, ended mournfully 
in a long, moaning gasp for breath. I waited 
after this—waited a long time—then spoke to 
her softly—then waited once more, hearing her 
still breathe, but slowly and more slowly with 
every minute—then spoke to her for the second 
time, louder than before. She never answered 
and never moved. Was she sleeping? I could 
not tell. Some influence seemed to hold me back 
from going to the other side of the bed to look at 
her face, as it lay away from me, almost hidden 
in the pillow. 

The light strengthened faster, and grew mele 
low with the clear beauty of the morning sun- 
shine. I heard the sound of rapid footsteps ad- 
vancing along the street; they stopped under the 
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window; and a voice which I recognized called 
me by myname. I looked out: Mr. Bernard had 
returned at last. 

“T could not get back sooner,’’ he said; ‘‘the 
case was desperate, and I was afraid to leave it. 
You will find a key on the chimney-piece—throw 
it out to me, and I can let myself in; I told them 
not to bolt the door before I went out.’’ ” 

I obeyed his directions. When he entered the 
room, I thought Margaret moved a little, and 
signed to him with my hand to make no noise. 
He looked toward the bed without any appear- 
ance of surprise, and asked me in a whisper 
when the change had come over her, and how. 
I told him very briefly, and inquired whether he 
had known of such changes in other cases like 
hers. 

‘‘Many,’’ he answered—‘‘many changes just 
as extraordinary, which have raised hopes that 
I never knew realized. Expect the worst from 
the change you have witnessed; it is a fatal 
sign.”’ 

Still, in spite of what he said, it seemed as if 
he feared to wake her; for he spoke in his lowest 
tones, and walked very softly when he went close 
to the bedside. 

He stopped suddenly, just as he was about to 
feel her pulse, and looked in the direction of the 
glass door—listened attentively—and said, as if 
to himself—‘‘I thought I heard some one mov- 
ing in that room, but I suppose I am mistaken: 
nobody can be up in the house yet.””> With 
those words he looked down at Margaret, and 
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gently parted back her hair from her fore- 
head, 

“Don’t disturb her,’? I whispered; ‘‘she is 
asleep—surely she is asleep! ”’ 

He paused before he answered me, and placed 
his hand on her heart. Then softly drew up the 
bed-linen, till it hid her face. 

‘*Yes, she 7s asleep,’’ he said, gravely; ‘‘asleep, 
never to wake again. She is dead.”’ 

I turned aside my head in silence, for my 
thoughts, at that moment, were not the thoughts 
which can be spoken by man to man. 

‘*This has been a sad scene for any one at your 
age,’’ he resumed, kindly, as he left the bedside; 
“‘but you have borne it well. Iam glad to see 
that you can behave so calmly under so hard a 
trial,?? 


Calmly? 

Yes! at that moment it was fit that I should 
be calm; for I could remember that I had for- 
given her. 


ee 


VIII. 


ON the fourth day from the morning when she 
had died, I stood alone in the church-yard by the 
grave of Margaret Sherwin. 

It had been left for me to watch her dying 
moments; it was left for me to bestow on her 
remains the last human charity which the living 
can extend tothe dead. If I could have looked 
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into the future on our fatal marriage-day, and 
could have known that the only home of my 
giving which she would ever inhabit would be 
the home of the grave !— 

Her father had written me a letter, which I 
destroyed at the time; and which, if I had it 
now, I should forbear from copying into these 
pages. Let it be enough for me to relate here, 
that he never forgave the action by which she 
thwarted him in his mercenary designs upon me 
and upon my family; that he diverted from him- 
self the suspicion and disgust of his wife’s sur- 
viving relatives (whose hostility he had some 
pecuniary reasons to fear) by accusing his daugh- 
ter, as he had declared he would accuse her, of 
having been the real cause of her mother’s death; 
and that he took care to give the appearance of 
sincerity to the indignation which he professed 
to feel against her by refusing to follow her re- 
mains to the place of burial. 

Ralph had returned to London as soon as he 
received the letter from Mr. Bernard which I 
had forwarded to him. He offered me his as- 
sistance in performing the last duties left to my 
care, with an affectionate earnestness that I had 
never seen him display toward me before. But 
Mr. Bernard had generously undertaken to re- 
lieve me of every responsibility which could be 
assumed by others; and on this occasion, there- 
fore, I had no need to put my brother’s ready 
kindness in helping me to the test. 

I stood alone by the grave. Mr. Bernard had 
taken leave of me; the workers and the idlers 
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in the church-yard had alike departed. There 
was no reason why I should not follow them; 
and yet I remained, with my eyes fixed upon the 
freshly turned earth at my feet, thinking of the 
dead. 

Some time had passed thus, when the sound 
of approaching footsteps attracted my attention. 
I looked up, and saw a man, clothed in a long 
cloak drawn loosely around his neck, and wear- 
ing a shade over his eyes, which hid the whole 
upper part of his face, advancing slowly toward 
me, walking with the help of a stick. He came 
on straight to the grave, and stopped at the foot 
of it—stopped opposite me, as I stood at the head. 

“*Do you know me again?’”’ he said. ‘‘Doyou 
know me for Robert Mannion?’’ As he pro- 
nounced his name, he raised the shade and looked 
at me. 

The first sight of that appalling face, with its 
ghastly discoloration of sickness, its hideous de- 
formity of feature, its fierce and changeless malig- 
nity of expression glaring full on me in the pierc- 
ing noonday sunshine—glaring with the same 
unearthly look of fury and triumph which I had 
seen flashing through the flashing lightning, 
when I parted from him on the night of the 
storm—struck me speechless where I stood, and 
has never left me since. I must not, I dare not 
describe that frightful sight; though it now rises 
before my imagination, vivid in its horror as on 
the first day when I saw it; though it moves hither 
and thither before me fearfully, while I write; 
though it lowers at my window, a noisome 
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shadow on the radiant prospect of earth and sea 
and sky, whenever I look up from the page I am 
now writing toward the beauties of my cottage 
view. 

“Do you know me for Robert Mannion?’’ he 
repeated. ‘‘Do you know the work of your own 
hands, now you see it? Or am I changed to 
you past recognition, as your father might have 
found my father changed, if he had seen him on 
the morning of his execution, standing under the 
gallows, with the cap over his face?”’ 

Still I could neither speak nor move. I could 
only look away from him in horror, and fix my 
eyes on the ground. 

He lowered the shade to its former position on 
his face; then spoke again. 

‘‘Under this earth that we stand on,”’ he said, 
setting his foot on the grave; ‘‘down here, where 
you are now looking, lies buried with the buried 
dead the last influence which might one day have 
gained you respite and mercy atmy hands. Did 
you think of the one last chance that you were 
losing, when you came tosee herdie? I watched 
you, and I watched her. I heard as much as 
you heard; I saw as much as you saw; I know 
when she died, and how, as you know it; Ishared 
her last moments with you, to the very end. It 
was my fancy not to give her up, as your sole 
possession, even on her death-bed; it is my fancy 
now not to let you stand alone, as if her corpse 
was your property, over her grave!”’ 

While he uttered the last words, I felt my self- 
possession returning. I could not force myself 
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to speak, as I would fain have spoken; I could 
only move away to leave him. 

“Stop!’’ he said; ‘‘what I have still to say 
concerns you. I have to tell you, face to face, 
standing with you here, over her dead body, that 
what I wrote from the hospital is what I will 
do; that I will make your whole life to come one 
long expiation of his deformity” (he pointed to 
his face) ‘‘and of that death’’ (he set his foot 
once more on the grave). ‘‘Go where you will, 
this face of mine shall never be turned away 
from you; this tongue, which you can never si- 
lence but by a crime, shall awaken against you 
the sleeping superstitions and cruelties of all 
mankind. The noisome secret of that night 
when you followed us shall reek up like a pes- 
tilence in the nostrils of your fellow-beings, be 
they whom they may. You may shield yourself 
behind your family and your friends; I will strike 
atyou through the dearest and the bravest of them! 
Now you have heard me, go! The next time we 
meet you shall acknowledge with your own lips 
that I can act as I speak. Live the free life 
which Margaret Sherwin has restored to you by 
her death; you will know it soon for the life of 
Cain!”’ 

He turned from the grave, and left me by the 
way that he had come; but the hideous image of 
him, and the remembrance of the words that he 
had spoken, never left me—never for a moment, 
while I lingered alone in the church-yard; never 
when I quitted it,and walked through the crowded 
streets. The horror of the fiend-face was still be- 
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fore my eyes, the poison of the fiend-words was 
still in my ears, when I returned to my lodging, 
and found Ralph waiting to see me as soon as I 
entered my room. 

‘At last you have come back!’’ he said; ‘‘I 
was determined to stop till you did, if I stayed 
all day. Is anything the matter? Have you 
got into some worse difficulty than ever?”’ 

‘“No, Ralph—no. What have you to tell 
me?”’ 

‘“‘Something that will rather surprise you, 
Basil: I have to tell you to leave London at 
once! Leave it for your own interests and for 
everybody else’s. My father has found out that 
Clara has been to see you.”’ 

‘‘Good heavens! how?”’ 

‘*He won’t tell me. But he has found it out. 
You know how you stand in his opinion—I leave 
you to imagine what he thinks of Clara’s conduct 
in coming here.”’ 

*“No! no! tell me yourself, Ralph—tell me 
how she bears his displeasure! ’’ 

‘“*As badly as possible. After having forbid- 
den her ever to enter this house again, he now 
only shows how he is offended by his silence; 
and it is exactly that, of course, which distresses 
her. Between her notions of implicit obedience 
to him, and her opposite notions, just as strong, 
of her sisterly duties to you, she is made miser- 
able from morning to night. What she will end 
in, if things go on like this, I am really afraid 
to think; and I’m not easily frightened, as you 
know. Now, Basil, listen to me: it is your 
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business to stop this, and my business to tell 
you how.”’ 

“T will do anything you wish—anything for 
Clara’s sake! ”’ 

‘Then leave London; and so cut short the 
struggle between her duty and her inclination. 
Tf you don’t, my father is quite capable of tak- 
ing her at once into the country, though I know 
he has important business to keep him in London. 
Write a letter to her, saying that you have gone 
away for your health, for change of scene and 
peace of mind—gone away, in short, to come 
back better some day. Don’t say where you’re 
going, and don’t tell me, for she is sure to ask, 
and sure to get it out of meif I know. Then 
she might be writing to you, and that might be 
found out, too. She can’t distress herself about 
your absence, if you account for it properly, as 
she distresses herself now—that is one considera- 
tion. And you will serve your own interests, as 
well as Clara’s, by going away—that is another.”’ 

“Never mind my interests. Clara! I can only 
think of Clara!”’ 

‘‘But you have interests, and you must think 
of them. I told my father of the death of that 
unhappy woman, and of your noble behavior 
when she was dying. Don’t interrupt me, Basil 
—it was noble; I couldn’t have done what you 
did, I can tell you! I saw he was more struck 
by it than he was willing to confess. An im- 
pression has been made on him by the turn cir- 
cumstances have taken. Only leave that im- 
pression to strengthen, and then you're safe. 
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But if you destroy it by staying here, after 
what has happened, and keeping Clara in this 
new dilemma —my dear fellow, you destroy 
your best chance! There is a sort of defiance 
of him in stopping; there is a downright conces- 
sion to him in going away.” 

“T will go, Ralph; you have more than con- 
vinced me that I ought! I will go to-morrow, 
though where-—’’ : 

‘“You have the rest of the day to think where. 
I should go abroad and amuse myself; but your 
ideas of amusement are, most likely, not mine. 
' At any rate, wherever you go, I can always sup- 
ply you with money when you want it; you can 
write to me, after you have been away some lit- 
tle time, and I can write back, as soon as I have 
good news to tell you. Only stick to your pres- 
ent determination, Basil, and, I’ll answer for 
it, you will be back in your own study at home 
before you are many months older!’’ 

*T will put it out of my power to fail in my 
resolution by writing to Clara at once, and giv- 
ing you the letter to place in her hands to-mor- 
row evening, when I shall have left London 
some hours.’’ 

‘“That’s right, Basil! that’s acting and speak- 
ing like a man!”’ 

I wrote immediately, accounting for my sud- 
den absence as Ralph had advised me—wrote, 
with a heavy heart, all that I thought would 
be most re-assuring and cheering to Clara; and 
then, without allowing myself time to hesitate 
or to think, gave the letter to my brother. 
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‘She shall have it to-morrow night,’’ he said, 

‘fand my father shall know why you have left 
town at the same time. Depend on me in this, 
as in everything else. And now, Basil, I must 
say good-by —unless you’re in the humor for 
coming to look at my new house this evening. 
Ah! I see that won’t.suit you just now; so good- 
by, old fellow! Write when you are in any neces- 
sity—get back your spirits and your health—and 
never doubt that the step you are now taking will 
be best for Clara and the best for yourself !’’ 

He hurried out of the room, evidently feeling 
more at saying farewell than he was willing to 
let me discover. I was left alone for the rest of 
the day, to think whither I should turn my steps 
on the morrow. 

I knew that it would be best that I should 
leave England; but there seemed to have grown 
within me, suddenly, a yearning toward my own 
country that I had never felt before—a homesick- 
ness for the land in which my sister lived. Not 
once did my thoughts wander away to foreign 
places, while I now tried to consider calmly 
in what direction I should depart when I left 
London. 

While I was still in doubt, my earliest impres- 
sions of childhood came back to my memory; and, 
influenced by them, I thought of Cornwall. My 
nurse had been a Cornish woman; my first fancies 
and first feelings of curiosity had been excited by 
her Cornish stories, by the descriptions of the 
scenery, the customs, and the people of her native 
land, with which she was ever ready to amuse 
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me. As I grew older, it had always been one of 
my favorite projects to go to Cornwall, to explore 
the wild western land, on foot, from hill to hill 
throughout. And now, when no motive of pleas- 
ure could influence my choice—now, when I was 
going forth homeless and alone, in uncertainty, 
in grief, in peril—the old fancy of long-past days 
still kept its influence, and pointed out my new 
path to me among the rocky boundaries of the 
Cornish shore. 

My last night in London was a night made 
terrible by Mannion’s fearful image in all my 
dreams — made mournful, in my waking mo- 
ments, by thoughts of the morrow which was 
to separate me from Clara. But I never fal- 
tered in my resolution to leave London for her 
sake. When the morning came, I collected my 
few necessaries, added to them one or two books, 
and was ready to depart. 

My way through the streets took me near my 
father’s house. As I passed by the well-remem- 
bered neighborhood, my self-control so far de- 
serted me that I stopped and turned aside into 
the square, in the hope of seeing Clara once more 
before Iwent away. Cautiously and doubtfully, 
as if I was a trespasser even on the public pave- 
ment, I looked up at the house which was no 
more my home—at the windows, side by side, 
of my sister’s sitting-room and bedroom. She 
was neither standing near them nor passing acci- 
dentally from one room to another at that mo- 
ment. Still I could not persuade myself to go 
on. I thought of many and many an act of 
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kindness that she had done for me, which I 
seemed never to have appreciated until now — 
I thought of what she had suffered, and might 
yet suffer, for my sake—and the longing to see 
her once more, though only for an instant, still 
kept me lingering near the house and looking up 
vainly at the lonely windows. 

It was a bright, cool, autumnal morning; per- 

haps she might have gone out into the garden of 
the square: it used often to be her habit, when I 
was at home, to go there and read at this hour. 
I walked round outside the railings, searching 
for her between gaps in the foliage; and had 
nearly made the circuit of the garden thus be- 
fore the figure of a lady sitting alone under one 
of the trees attracted my attention. I stopped— 
looked intently toward her—and saw that it was 
Clara. 

Her face was almost entirely turned from me; 
but I knew her by her dress, by her figure—even 
by her position, simple as it was. She was sit- 
ting with her hands on a closed book which rested 
on her knee. A little spaniel that I had given 
her lay asleep at her feet; she seemed to be look- 
ing down at the animal, as far as I could tell by 
the position of her head. When I moved aside, 
to try if I could see her face, the trees hid her 
from sight. I was obliged to be satisfied with 
the little I could discern of her, through the one 
gap in the foliage which gave me a clear view 
of the place where she was sitting. To speak to 
her, to risk the misery to both of us of saying 
farewell, was more than I dared trust myself to 
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do. Icould only stand silent and look at her— 
it might be for the last time!—until the tears 
gathered in my eyes, so that I could see nothing 
more. I resisted the temptation to dash them 
away. While they still hid her from me-—while 
I could not see her again, if I would—I turned 
from the garden view and left the square. 

Amid all the thoughts which thronged on me 


as I walked further and further away from the | 


neighborhood of what was once my home; amid 
all the remembrances of past events—from the 
first day when I met Margaret Sherwin to the 
day when I stood by her grave—which were re- 
called by the mere act of leaving London, there 
now rose in my mind, for the first time, a doubt 
which, from that day to this, has never left it— 
a doubt whether Mannion might not be tracking 
me in secret along every step of my way. 

I stopped instinctively and looked behind me. 
Many figures were moving in the distance; but 
the figure that I had seen in the church-yard was 
nowhere visible among them. A little further 
on, I looked back again, and still with the same 
result. After this, I let a longer interval elapse 
before I stopped; and then, for the third time, I 
turned round, and scanned the busy street-scene 
behind me with eager, suspicious eyes. Some 
little distance back, on the opposite side of the 
way, I caught sight of a man who was standing 
still (as I was standing) amid the moving throng. 
His height was like Mannion’s height; and he 
wore a Cloak like the cloak I had seen on Man- 
nion when he approached me at Margaret’s grave. 
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More tian this I could not detect without cross- 
ing over. The passing vehicles and foot-passen- 
gers constantly intercepted my view, from the 
position in which I stood. 

Was this figure, thus visible only at intervals, 
the figure of Mannion? and was he really track- 
ing my steps? As the suspicion strengthened in 
my mind that it was so, the remembrance of his 
threat in the church-yard—‘‘You may shield 
yourself behind your family and your friends; 
I will strike at you through the dearest and the 
bravest of them’’—suddenly recurred to me; and 
brought with it a thought which urged me in- 
stantly to proceed on my way. I never looked 
behind me again, as I now walked on; for I said 
within myself: ‘‘If he is following me, I must 
not and will not avoid him. It will be the best 
result of my departure that I shall draw after me 
that destroying presence; and thus at least re- 
move it far and safely away from my family 
and my home!’’ 

So I neither turned aside from the straight 
direction, nor hurried my steps, nor looked back 
any more. At the time I had resolved on, I left 
London for Cornwall, without making any at- 
tempt to conceal my departure. And though I 
knew that he must surely be following me, still 
T never saw him again—never discovered how 
close or how far off he was on my track. 


Two months have passed since that period, and 
I know no more about him now than I knew 


then. 
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JOURNAL. 


October 19th.—My retrospect is finished. I 
have traced the history of my errors and misfor- 
tunes, of the wrong I have done, and the punish- 
ment I have suffered for it, from the past to the 
present time. 

The pages of my manuscript (many more than 
I thought to write at first) lie piled together on 
the table before me. I dare not look them over; 
I dare not read the lines which my own hand 
has traced. There may be much in my manner 
of writing that wants alteration; but I have no 
heart to return to my task, and revise and recon- 
sider as I might if I were intent on producing a 
book which was to be published during my life- 
time. Others will be found, when I am no more, 
to carve and smooth and polish to the popular 
taste of the day this rugged material of Truth 
which I shall leave behind me. 

But now, while I collect these leaves, and seal 
them up, never to be opened again by my hands, 
can I feel that I have related all which it is 
necessary to tell? No! While Mannion lives— 
while I am ignorant of the changes that may yet 
be wrought in the home from which I am exiled 
—there remains for me a future which must be 
recorded, as the necessary sequel to the narra- 
tive of the past. What may yet happen worthy 
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of record, I know not; what sufferings I may 
yet undergo, which may unfit me for continuing 
the labor now terminated for a time, I cannot 
foresee. I have not hope enough in the future, 
or in myself, to believe that I shall have the time 
or the energy to write hereafter, as I have writ- 
ten already, from recollection. It is best, then, 
that I should note down events daily as they 
occur; and so insure, as far as may be, a con- 
tinuation of my narrative, fragment by frag- 
ment, to the very last. 

But, first, as a fit beginning to the Journal I 
now propose to keep, let me briefly reveal some- 
thing, in this place, of the life that I am leading 
in my retirement on the Cornish coast. 

The fishing hamlet in which I have written 
the preceding pages is on the southern shore of 
Cornwall, not more than a few miles distant 
from the Land’s End. The cottage I inhabit is 
built of rough granite, rudely thatched, and has 
but two rooms. I possess no furniture but my 
bed, my table, and my chair; and some half a 
dozen fishermen and their families are my only 
neighbors. But I feel neither the want of luxu- 
ries nor the want of society: all that I wished 
for in coming here I have—the completest se- 
clusion. 

My arrival produced, at first, both astonish- 
ment and suspicion. The fishermen of Cornwall 
still preserve almost all the superstitions, even to 
the grossest, which were held dear by their hum- 
ble ancestors centuries back. My simple neigh- 
bors could not understand why I had no business 
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to occupy me; could not reconcile my worn, 
melancholy face with my youthful years. Such 
loneliness as mine looked unnatural—especially 
to the women. They questioned me curiously; 
and the very simplicity of my answer, that I had 
only come to Cornwall to live in quiet and regain 
my health, perplexed them afresh. They waited, 
day after day, when I was first installed in the 
cottage, to see letters sent to me, and no letters 
arrived —to see-my friends join me, and no 
friends came. This deepened the mystery to 
their eyes. They began to recall to memory old 
Cornish legends of solitary, secret people who 
had lived, years and years ago, in certain parts 
of the country—coming, none knew whence; ex- 
isting, none knew by what means; dying and 
disappearing, none knew when. They felt half 
inclined to identify me with these mysterious 
visitors—to consider me as some being, a stran- 
ger to the whole human family, who had come 
to waste away under a curse, and die ominously 
and secretly among them. Even the person to 
whom I first paid money for my necessaries 
questioned, for a moment, the lawfulness and 
safety of receiving it! 

But these doubts gradually died away; this 
superstitious curiosity insensibly wore off among 
my poor neighbors. They became used to my 
solitary, thoughtful, and (to them) inexplicable 
mode of existence. One or two little services of 
kindness which I rendered, soon after my arrival, 
to their children, worked wonders in my favor; 
and lam pitied now rather than distrusted. 
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When the results of the fishing are abundant, a 
little present has been often made to me out of 
the nets. Some weeks ago, after I had gone out 
in the morning, I found on my return two or 
three gulls’ eggs placed in a basket before my 
door. They had been left there by the children, 
as ornaments for my cottage window—the only 
ornaments they had to give; the only ornaments 
they had ever heard of. 

I can now go out unnoticed, directing my steps 
up the ravine in which our hamlet is situated, 
toward the old gray stone church which stands 
solitary on the hill-top, surrounded by the lone- 
some moor. If any children happen to be play- 
ing among the scattered tombs, they do not start 
and run away, when they see me sitting on the 
coffin-stone at the entrance of the church-yard, 
or wandering round the sturdy granite tower, 
reared by hands which have mouldered into dust 
centuries ago. My approach has ceased to be of 
evil omen for my little neighbors. They just 
look up at me for a moment with bright smiles, 
and then go on with their game. 

From the church-yard I look down the ravine, 
on fine days, toward the sea. Mighty piles of 
granite soar above the fishermen’s cottages on 
each side; the little strip of white beach which 
the cliffs shut in glows pure in the sunlight; the 
inland stream that trickles down the bed of the 
rocks sparkles at places like a rivulet of silver 
fire; the round white clouds, with their violet 
shadows and bright wavy edges, roll on majes- 
tically above me; the cries of the sea-birds, the 
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endless dirging murmur of the surf, and the far 
music of the wind among the ocean caverns, fall. 
now together, now separately, on my ear. Na- 
ture’s voice and Nature’s beauty—God’s sooth- 
ing and purifying angels of the soul—speak to 
me most tenderly and most happily at such times 
as these. 

It is when the rain falls, and wind and sea 
arise together—when, sheltered among the cav- 
erns in the side of the precipice, I look out upon 
the dreary waves and the leaping spray—that I 
feel the unknown dangers which hang over my 
head in all the horror of their uncertainty. Then 
the threats of my deadly enemy strengthen their 
hold fearfully on all my senses. I see the dim 
and ghastly personification of a fatality that is 
lying in wait for me, in the strange shapes of the 
mist which shrouds the sky, and moves and 
whirls and brightens and darkens in a weird 
glory of its own over the heaving waters. Then 
the crash of the breakers on the reef howls upon 
me with a sound of judgment; and the voice of 
the wind, growling and battling behind me in 
the hollows of the cave, is, ever and ever, the 
same thunder-voice of doom and warning in my 
ear. 

Does this foreboding that Mannion’s eye is 
always on me, that his footsteps are always 
secretly following mine, proceed only from the 
weakness of my worn-out energies? Could oth- 
ers in my situation restrain themselves from 
fearing, as I do, that he is still incessantly 
watching me in secret? It is possible. It may 
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be that his terrible connection with all my suf- 
ferings of the past makes me attach credit too 
easily to the destroying power which he arro- 
gates to himself in the future. Or it may be 
that all resolution to resist him is paralyzed in 
me, not so much by my fear of his appearance, 
as by my uncertainty of the time when it will 
take place—not so much by his menaces them- 
selves, as by the delay in their execution. Still, 
though I can estimate fairly the value of these 
considerations, they exercise over me no lasting 
influence of tranquillity. I remember what this 
man has done; and, in spite of all reasoning, I 
believe in what he has told me he will yet do. 
Madman though he may be, I have no hope of 
defense or escape from him in any direction, look 
where [ will. 

But for the occupation which the foregoing 
narrative has given to my mind; but for the re- 
lief which my heart can derive from its thoughts 
of Clara, I must have sunk under the torment of 
suspense and suspicion in which my life is now 
passed. My sister! Even in this self-imposed 
absence from her, I have still found. a means of 
connecting myself remotely with something that 
she loves. I have taken, as the assumed name 
under which I live, and shall continue to live 
until my father has given me back his confidence 
and his affection, the name of a little estate that 
once belonged to my mother, and that now be- 
longs to her daughter. Even the most wretched 
have their caprice, their last favorite fancy. I 
possess no memorial of Clara, not even a letter. 
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The name that I have taken from the place 
which she was always fondest and proudest of, 
is to me what a lock of hair, a ring, any little 
lovable keepsake, is to others happier than I am. 

J have wandered away from the simple details 
of my life in this place. Shall I now return to 
them? Not to-day; my head burns, my hand is 
weary. If the morrow should bring with it no 
event to write of, on the morrow I can resume 
the subject from which I now break off. 

October 20th.—After laying aside my pen, I 
went out Yesterday for the purpose of renewing 
that former friendly intercourse with my poor 
neighbors, which has been interrupted for the 
last three weeks by unintermitting labor at the 
latter portions of my narrative. 

In the course of my walk among the cottages 
and up to the old church on the moor, I saw 
fewer of the people of the district than usual. 
The behavior of those whom I did chance to 
meet seemed unaccountably altered; perhaps it 
was mere fancy, but I thought they avoided me. 
One woman abruptly shut her cottage door as I 
approached. <A fisherman, when I wished him 
good-day, hardly answered; and walked on 
without stopping to, gossip with me as usual. 
Some children, too, whom I overtook on the road 
to the church, ran away from me, making gest- 
ures to each other which I could not understand. 
Is the first superstitious distrust of me return- 
ing, after I thought it had been entirely over- 
come? Or are my neighbors only showing their 
resentment at my involuntary neglect of them 
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for the last three weeks? I must try to find out 
to-morrow. 

21st.—TI have discovered all! The truth, 
which I was strangely slow to suspect yester- 
day, has forced itself on me to-day. 

I went out this morning, as I had purposed, 
to discover whether my neighbors had really 
changed toward me, or not, since the interval of 
my three weeks’ seclusion. At the cottage door 
nearest to mine two young children were play- 
ing, whom I knew I had succeeded in attaching 
to me soon after my arrival. I walked up to 
speak to them; but, as I approached, their 
mother came out, and snatched them from me 
with a look of anger and alarm. Before I could 
question her, she had taken them inside the cot- 
tage, and had closed the door. 

Almost at the same moment, as if by a precon- 
certed signal, three or four other women came 
out from their abodes at a little distance, warned 
me in loud, angry voices not to come near them 
or their children; and disappeared, shutting 
their doors. Still not suspecting the truth, I 
turned back, and walked toward the beach. The 
lad whom I employ to serve me with provisions 
was lounging there against the side of an old 
boat. At seeing me, he started up and walked 
away a few steps—then stopped, and called 
out— 

“‘T’m not to bring you anything more; father 
says he won’t sell to you again, whatever you 
pay him.”’ 

T asked the boy why his father had said that; 
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but he ran back toward the village without an- 
swering me. 

‘“You had best leave us,’’ muttered a voice be- 
hind me. ‘‘If you don’t go of your own accord, 
our people will starve you out of the place.”’ 

The man who said these words had been one 
of the first to set the example of friendliness 
toward me after my arrival; and to him I now 
turned for the explanation which no one else 
would give me. 

‘“You know what we mean, and why we want 
you to go, well enough,’’ was his reply. 

I assured him that I did not; and begged him 
so earnestly to enlighten me, that he ‘stopped as 
he was walking away. 

“‘T’ll tell you about it,’’ he said, ‘‘but not now; 
I don’t want to be seen with you.’? (As he 
spoke he looked back at the women, who were 
appearing once more in front of their cottages.) 
‘*Go home again, and shut yourself up; Pll come 
at dusk.”’ 

And he came as he had promised. But when 
ITasked him to enter my cottage, he declined, 
and said he would talk to me outside, at my 
window. This disinclination to be under my 
roof reminded me that my supplies of food had 
for the last week been left on the window-ledge, 
instead of being brought into my room as usual. 
IT had been too constantly occupied to pay much 
attention to the circumstance at the time; but I 
thought it very strange now. 

““Do you mean to tell me you don’t suspect 
why we want to get you out of our place here?”’ 
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said the man, looking in distrustfully at me 
through the window. 

J repeated that I could not imagine why they 
had all changed toward me, or what wrong they 
thought I had done them. 

““Then I'll soon let you know it,’’ he contin- 
ued. ‘‘We want you gone from here, because—’’ 

‘‘Because,’’ interrupted another voice behind 
- him, which I recognized as his wife’s—‘‘ Because 
you’re bringing a blight on us and our houses— 
because we want our children’s faces left as 
God made them—’’ 

**Because,’’ interposed a second woman, who 
had joined her, ‘‘you’re bringing devil’s ven- 
geances among Christian people! Come back, 
John! he’s not safe for a true man to speak to.”’ 

They dragged the fisherman away with them 
before he could say another word. I had heard 
enough. The fatal truth burst at once on my 
mind. Mannion had followed me to Cornwall; 
his threats were executed to the very letter! 


(10 o’clock.)—I have lighted my candle for the 
last time in this cottage, to add a few lines to 
my journal. The hamlet is quiet; I hear no 
footstep outside—and yet, can I be certain that 
Mannion is not lurking near my door at this 
moment? 

I must go when the morning comes; I must 
leave this quiet retreat, in which I have lived so 
calmly until now. There is no hope that I can 
re-instate myself in the opinions of my poor 
neighbors. He has arrayed against me the piti- 
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less hostility of their superstition. He has found 
out the dormant cruelties even in the hearts of 
these simple people; and has awakened them 
against me, as he said he would. The evil work 
must have been begun within the last three 
weeks, while I was much within doors, and 
there was little chance of meeting me in my 
usual walks. How that work was accomplished 
it is useless to inquire; my only cbject now must 
be to prepare myself at once for departure. 

(11 o’clock.)—While I was putting up my few 
books a minute ago, a little embroidered marker 
fell out of one of them, which I had not observed 
in the pages before; and which I recognized as 
having been worked for me by Clara. I havea 
memorial of my sister in my possession after all! 
Trifling as it is, I shall preserve it about me, as 
a messenger of consolation in the time of adver- 
sity and peril. 

(1 o’clock.)—The wind sweeps down on us 
from off the moorland in fiercer and fiercer gusts; 
* the waves dash heavily against our rock prom- 
ontory; the rain drifts wildly past my windows; 
and the densest darkness overspreads the whole 
sky. The storm, which has been threatening 
for some days, is gathering fast. 


(Village of Treen, October 22d.)—The events 
of this one day have changed the whole future 
of my life. I must force myself to write of them 
at once. Something warns me that if I delay, 
though only till to-morrow, I shall be incapable 
of relating them at all. 
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It was still early in the morning—I think 
about seven o’clock—when I closed my cottage 
door behind me, never to open it again. I met 
only one or two of my neighbors as I left the 
hamlet. They drew aside to let me advance, 
without saying a word. With a heavy heart, 
grieved more than. I could have imagined possi- 
ble at departing as an enemy from among the 
people with whom I had lived as a friend, I 
passed slowly by the last cottages, and ascended 
the cliff path which led to the moor. 

The storm had raged at its fiercest some hours 
back. Soon after daylight the wind sank; but 
the majesty of the mighty sea had lost none of 
its terror and grandeur as yet. The huge At- 
lantic waves still hurled themselves, foaming 
and furious, against the massive granite of the 
Cornish cliffs. Overhead the sky was hidden in 
a thick white mist, now hanging, still and drip- 
ping, down to the ground; now rolling in shapes 
like vast smoke-wreaths before the light wind 
which still blew at intervals. At a distance of 
more than a few yards, the largest objects were 
totally invisible. JI had nothing to guide me as 
I advanced but the ceaseless roaring of the sea 
on my right hand. 

It was my purpose to get to Penzance by 
night. Beyond that, I had no project, no 
thought of what refuge I should seek next. 
Any hope I might have formerly felt of escaping 
from Mannion had now deserted me forever. I 
could not discover by any outward indications 
that he was still following my footsteps. The 
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mist obscured all objects behind me from view; 
the ceaseless crashing of the shore-waves over- 
whelmed all landward sounds, but I never 
doubted for a moment that he was watching 
me as I proceeded along my onward way. 

I walked slowly, keeping from the edge of the 
precipices only by keeping the sound of the sea 
always at the same distance from my ear; know- 
ing that 1 was advancing in the proper direction, 
though very circuitously, as long as I heard the 
waves on my right hand. To have ventured on 
the shorter way, by the moor and the cross-roads 
beyond it, would have been only to have lost my- 
self, past all chance of extrication, in the mist. 

In this tedious manner I had gone on for some 
time, before it struck me that the noise of the 
sea was altering completely to my sense of hear- 
ing. It seemed to be sounding very strangely 
on each side of me—both on my right hand and 
on my left. I stopped and strained my eyes to 
look through the mist, but it was useless. Crags 
only a few yards off seemed like shadows in the 
thick white vapor. Again I went on a little; 
and ere long I heard rolling toward me, as it 
were, under my own feet, and under the roaring 
of the sea, a howling, hollow, intermittent sound, 
like thunder at a distance. I stopped again, and 
rosted against a rock. After some time, the 
mist began to part to seaward, but remained 
still as thick as ever on each side of me. I went 
on toward the lighter sky in front—the thunder 
sound booming louder and louder, in the very 
heart, as it seemed, of the great cliff. 
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The mist brightened yet a little more, and 
showed me a landmark to ships, standing on 
the highest point of the surrounding rocks. I 
climbed to it, recognized the glaring red and 
white pattern in which it was painted, and knew 
that I had wandered, in the mist, away from the 
regular line of coast, out on one of the great 
granite promontories which project into the sea, 
as natural breakwaters, on the southern shore of 
Cornwall. 

I had twice penetrated as far as this place, at 
the earlier period of my sojourn in the fishing 
hamlet, and while I now listened to the thunder 
sound, I knew from what cause it proceeded. 

Beyond the spot where I stood, the rocks de- 
scended suddenly, and almost perpendicularly, 
to the range below them. In one of the highest 
parts of the wall-side of granite thus formed 
there opened a black, yawning hole that slanted 
nearly straight downward, like a tunnel, to 
unknown and unfathomable depths below, into 
which the waves found entrance through some 
subterranean channel. Even at calm times the 
sea was never silent in this frightful abyss, but 
on stormy days its fury was terrific. The wild 
waves boiled and thundered in their imprison- 
ment, till they seemed to convulse the solid cliff 
about them like an earthquake. But, high as 
they leaped up in the rocky walls of the chasm, 
they never leaped into sight from above. Noth- 
ing but clouds of spray indicated to the eye what 
must be the horrible tumult of the raging waters 
below, 
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With my recognition of the place to which I 
had now wandered, came remembrance of the 
dangers I had left behind me on the rock-track 
that led from the mainland to the promontory— 
dangers of narrow ledges and treacherous preci- 
pices, which I had pagsed safely while uncon- 
scious of them in the mist, but which I shrank 
from tempting again, now that I recollected 
them, until the sky had cleared, and I could see 
my way well before me. The atmosphere was 
still brightening slowly over the tossing, distant 
waves: I determined to wait until it had lost all 
its obscurity, before I ventured to retrace my 
steps. 

I moved down toward the lower range of 
rocks, to seek a less exposed position than that 
which I now occupied. As I neared the chasm, 
the terrific howling of the waves inside it was 
violent enough to drown, not only the crashing 
sound of the surf on the outward crags of the 
promontory, but even the shrill cries of the hun- 
dreds on hundreds of sea-birds that whirled 
around me, except when their flight was imme- 
diately over my head. At each side of the 
abyss, the rocks, though very precipitous, af- 
forded firm hold for hand and foot. As I de- 
scended them, the morbid longing to look on 
danger, which has led many a man to the very 
brink of a precipice, even while he dreaded it, 
led me to advance as near as I dared to the side 
of the great hole, and to gaze down into it. I 
could see but little of its black, shining, interior 
walls, or of the fragments of rock which here 
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and there jutted out from them, crowned with 
patches of long, lank sea-weed waving slowly to 
and fro in empty space—I could see but little of 
these things, for the spray from the bellowing 
water in the invisible depths below steamed up 
almost incessantly, like smoke, and shot, hiss- 
ing in clouds, out of the mouth of the chasm, 
on to a huge flat rock, covered with sea-weed, 
that lay beneath and in front of it. The very 
sight of this smooth, slippery plane of granite, 
shelving steeply downward, right into the gap- 
ing depths of the hole, made my head swim; the 
thundering of the water bewildered and deafened 
me—I moved away while I had the power: 
away, some thirty or forty yards in a lateral 
direction, toward the edges of the promontory 
which looked down on the sea. Here the rocks 
rose again in wild shapes, forming natural cay- 
erns and pent-houses. Toward one of these I 
now advanced, to shelter myself till the sky had 
cleared. 

I had just entered the place, close to the edge 
of the cliff, when a hand was laid suddenly and 
firmly on my arm; and, through the crashing of 
the waves below, the thundering of the water in 
the abyss behind, and the shrieking of the sea- 
birds overhead, I heard these words, spoken close 
to my ear: 

“Take care of your life. It is not yours to 
throw away—it is mine!’ 

I turned and saw Mannion standing by mo. 
No shade concealed the hideous distortion of his 
face. His eye was on meas he pointed signifi- 
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cantly down to the surf foaming two hundred 
feet beneath us. 

“‘Suicide!’’? he said slowly—‘‘I suspected it, 
and this time I followed close: followed to fight 
with death, which should have you.”’ 

As I moved back from the edge of the preci- 
pice and shook him from me, I marked the va- 
cancy that glared even through the glaring tri- 
umph of his eye, and remembered how [had been 
warned against him at the hospital. 

The mist was thickening again, but thickening 
now in clouds that parted and changed minute 
by minute under the influence of the light behind 
them. I had noticed these sudden transitions 
before, and knew them to be the signs which 
preceded the speedy clearing of the atmosphere. 

When I looked up at the sky, Mannion stepped 
back a few paces, and pointed in the direction of 
the fishing hamlet from which I had departed. 

‘*Kven in that remote place,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
among those ignorant people, my deformed face 
has borne witness against you, and Margaret’s 
death has been avenged, asIsaiditshould. You 
have been expelled as a pest and a curse by a 
community of poor fishermen; you have begun 
to live your life of excommunication, as I lived 
mine. Superstition !—barbarous, monstrous su- 


perstition, which I found ready made to my use, 


is the scourge with which I have driven you from 
that hiding-place. Lookatmenow! Ihave got 
back my strength; lam no longer the sick refuse 
of the hospital. Where you go, I have the limbs 
and the endurance to go too! I tell you again, 
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we are linked together for life; I cannot leave 
you if ITwould. The horrible joy of hunting you 
through the world leaps in my blood like fire! 
Look! look out on those tossing waves. There is 
no rest for them; there shall be no rest for you! 

The sight of him, standing close by me in that 
wild solitude; the hoarse sound of his voice, as 
he raised it almost to raving in his exultation ° 
over my helplessness; the incessant crashing of 
the sea on the outer rocks; the roaring of the tor- 
tured waters imprisoned in the depths of the abyss 
behind us; the obscurity of the mist, and the 
strange, wild shapes it began to take, as it now 
rolled almost over our heads—all that I saw, all 
that I heard, seemed suddenly to madden me, as 
Mannion uttered his last words. My brain felt 
turned to fire; my heart to ice. A_ horrible 
temptation to rid myself forever of the wretch 
before me, by hurling him over the precipice at 
my feet, seized onme. Ifelt my hands stretching 
themselves out toward him without my willing 
it—if I had waited another instant, Ishould have 
dashed him or myself to destruction. But I turned 
back in time; and, reckless of all danger, fled 
from the sight of him over the rugged and peril- 
ous surface of the cliff. 

The shock of a fall among the rocks, before I 
had advanced more than a few yards, partly 
restored my self-possession. Still I dared not 
look back to see if Mannion was following me, 
so long as the precipice behind him was within 


view. 
I began to climb to the higher range of rocks 
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almost at the same spot by which I had descended 
from them—judging by the close thunder of the 
water in the chasm. Half-way up, I stopped at 
a broad resting-place, and found that I must pro- 
ceed a little, either to the right or to the left, in 
a horizontal direction, before I could easily get 
higher. At that moment the mist was slowly 
brightening again. I looked first to the left to 
see where I could get good foothold —then to the 
right, toward the outer sides of the riven rocks 
close at hand. 

At the same instant I caught sight dimly of 
the figure of Mannion, moving shadow-like be- 
low and beyond me, skirting the further edge of 
the slippery plane of granite that shelved into 
the gaping mouth of the hole. The brightening 
atmosphere showed him that he had risked him- 
self, in the mist, too near to a dangerous place. 
He stopped—looked up and saw me watching 
him—raised his hand—and shook it threateningly 
in the air. The ill-calculated violence of his ac- 
tion, in making that menacing gesture, destroyed 
his equilibrium —he staggered—tried to rocover 
himself—swayed half round where he stood—then 
fell heavily backward, right on to the steep shely- 
ing rock. 

The wet sea-weed slipped through his fingers, 
as they madly clutched at it. Hestruggled fran- 
tically to throw himself toward the side of the 
declivity; slipping further and further down it 
at every effort. Close to the mouth of the abyss, 
he sprang up as if he had been shot. A tremen- 
dous jet of spray hissed out upon him at the same 
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moment. I heard a scream, so shrill, so horri- 
bly unlike any human cry, that it seemed to 
silence the very thundering of the water. The 
spray fell. For one instant, I saw two livid and 
bloody hands tossed up against the black walls 
of the hole, as he dropped into it. Then the 
waves roared again fiercely in their hidden 
depths; the spray flew out once more; and when 
it cleared off, nothing was to be seen at the 
yawning mouth of the chasm—nothing moved 
over the shelving granite but some torn particles 
of sea- weed sliding slowly downward in the 
running ooze. 

The shock of that sight must have paralyzed 
within me the power of remembering what fol- 
lowed it; for I can recall nothing, after looking 
on the emptiness of the rock below, except that 
I crouched on the ledge under my feet, to save 
myself from falling off it—that there was an in- 
terval of gblivion—and that I seemed to awaken 
again, as it were, to the thundering of the water 
in the-abyss. When I rose and looked around 
me, the seaward sky was lovely in its clearness; 
the foam of the leaping waves flashed gloriously 
in the sunlight; and all that remained of the mist 
was one great cloud of purple shadow, hanging 
afar off over the whole inland view. 

I traced my way back along the promontory 
feebly and slowly. My weakness was so great 
that I trembled in every limb. <A strange un- 
certainty about directing myself in the simplest 
actions overcame my mind. Sometimes I stopped 
short, hesitating in spite of myself at the slight: 
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est obstacles in my path. Sometimes I grew con- 
fused, without any cause, about the direction in 
which I was proceeding, and fancied I was going 
back to the fishing village. The sight that I had 
witnessed seemed to be affecting me physically, 
far more than mentally. As I dragged myself on 
my weary way along the coast, there was always 
the same painful vacancy in my thoughts: there 
seemed to be no power in them, yet, of realizing 
Mannion’s appalling death. 

By the time I arrived at this village, my 
strength was so utterly exhausted that the peo- 
ple at the inn were obliged to help me upstairs. 
Even now, after some hours’ rest, the mere exer- 
tion of dipping my pen in the ink begins to be 
a labor and a pain to me. There is a strange 
fluttering at my heart; my recollections are 
growing confused again—I can write no more. 

23d.—The frightful scene that I witnessed yes- 
terday still holds the same disastrous influence 
over me. I have vainly endeavored to think, 
not of Mannion’s death, but of the free prospect 
which that death has opened tomy view. Wak- 
ing or sleeping, it isas if some fatality kept all 
my faculties imprisoned within the black walls 
of the chasm. I saw the livid, bleeding hands 
flying past them again, in my dreams last night. 
And now, while the morning is clear and the 
breeze is fresh, no repose, no change comes to 
my thoughts. The bright beauty of unclouded 
daylight seems to have lost the happy influence 
over me which it used formerly to possess. 

25th.—All yesterday I had not energy enough 
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even to add aline to this Journal. The strength 
to control myself seems to have gone from me. 
The slightest accidental noise in the house throws 
me into a fit of trembling which I cannot sub- 
due. Surely, if ever the death of one human 
being brought release and salvation to another, 
the death of Mannion has brought them to me; 
and yet the effect left on my mind by the horror 
of having seen it is still not lessened—not even 
by the knowledge of all that I have gained by 
being freed from the deadliest and most deter- 
mined enemy that man ever had. 
26th.—Visions, half-waking, half-dreaming, 
all through the night: visions of my last lonely 
evening in the fishing hamlet—of Mannion again 
—the livid hands whirling to and fro over my 
head in the darkness; then glimpses of home 
—of Clara reading to me in my study; thena 
change to the room where Margaret died—the 
sight of her again, with her long black hair 
streaming over her face; then oblivion for a 
little while; then Mannion once more, walking 
backward. and forward by my bedside—his death 
seeming like a dream, his watching me through 
the night like a reality to which I had just 
awakened—Clara walking opposite to him on the 
other side—Ralph between them, pointing at me. 
27th.—I am afraid my mind is seriously af- 
fected; it must have been fatally weakened be- 
fore I passed through the terrible scenes among 
the rocks of the promontory. My nerves must 
have suffered far more than I suspected at the 
time, under the constant suspense in which 1 
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have been living since I left London, and under 
the incessant strain and agitation of writing the 
narrative of all that has happened to me. Shall 
Isend aletter to Ralph? No—notyet. It might 
look like impatience—like not being able to bear 
my necessary absence as calmly and resolutely 
as I ought. e 

28th. —A wakeful night, tormented by morbid 
apprehensions that the reports about me in the 
fishing village may spread to this place—that 
inquiries may be made after Mannion, and that 
I may be suspected of having caused his death. 

29th.—The people at the inn have sent to get 
me medical advice. The doctor came to-day. 
He was kindness itself; but I fell into a fit of 
trembling the moment he entered the room, grew 
confused in attempting to tell him what was the 
matter with me, and at last could not articulate 
a single word distinctly. He looked very grave 
as he examined me, and questioned the land- 
lady. I thought I heard him ‘say something 
about sending for my friends, but could not be 
certain. 

31st.—Weaker and weaker. I tried in despair 
to-day to write to Ralph, but knew not how to 
word the letter. The simplest forms of expres- 
sion confused themselves inextricably in my 
mind, I was obliged to give it up. Itisa 
surprise to me to find that I can still add with 
my pencil to the entries in this Journal! When 
Iam no longer able to continue, in some sort, 
the employment to which I have been used for 
so many weeks past, what will become of me? 
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Shall I have lost the only safeguard that keeps 
me in my senses? 


* * * ” * * * 


Worse! worse! I have forgotten what day of 
the month it is, and cannot remember it fora 
moment together when they tell me—cannot even 
recollect how long I have been confined to my 
bed. I feel as if my heart was wasting away. 
Oh! if I could oniy see Clara again. 


* * * * * * * 


The doctor and a strange man have been look- 
ing among my papers. 

My God! am I dying? dying at the very time 
when there isa chance of happiness for my future 
life? 


* * * * * * * 


Clara!—far from her—nothing but the little 
book-marker she worked for me—leave it round 
my neck when I— 

T can’t move or breathe or think. If I could 
only be taken back—if my father could see me 
as I am now! Night again—the dreams that 
will come, always of home—sometimes the un- 
tried home in heaven, as well as the familiar 
home on earth— 


* * * * * * * 


Clara! I shall die out of my senses unless 
Clara—break the news gently—it may kill her— 
Her face so bright and calm! her watchful, 
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weeping eyes always looking at me, with a light 
in them that shines steady through the quiver- 
ing tears. While the light lasts, I shall live; 
when it begins to die out—* 


LETTERS IN CONCLUSION. 


LETTER I. 


FROM WILLIAM PENHALE, MINER, AT BARTAL- 
LOCK, IN CORNWALL, TO HIS WIFE IN 
LONDON. 


My DEAR Mary—I received your letter yes- 
terday, and was more glad than I can say at 
hearing that our darling girl Susan has got such 
a good place in London, and likes her new mis- 
tress’ so well. My kind respects to your sister 
and her husband, and say I don’t grumble about 
the money that’s been spent in sending you with 
Susan to take care of her. She was too young, 
poor child, to be trusted to make the journey 
alone; and as I was obliged to stop at home and 
work to keep the other children, and pay back 
what we borrowed for the trip, of course you 


* NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


There are some lines of writing beyond this pomt, 
but they are illegible. 
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were the proper person, after me, to go with 
Susan, whose welfare is a more precious posses- 
sion to us than any money, I am sure. Besides, 
when I married you, and took you away to Corn- 
wall, I always promised you a trip to London to 
see your friends again; and now that promise is 
performed. So, once again, don’t fret about the 
money that’s been spent; I shall soon pay it back. 

I’ve got some very strange news for you, 
Mary. You know how bad work was getting 
at the mine before you went away—so bad that 
I thought to myself after you had gone, ‘‘Hadn’t 
I better try what I can do in the fishing at 
Treen?’? And I went there; and, thank God, 
have got on well by it. I can turn my hand to 
most things; and the fishing has been very good 
this year. Sol have stuck to my work. And 
now I come to my news. 

The landlady at the inn here is, as you know, 
a sort of relation of mine. Well, the third after- 
noon after you had gone, I was stopping to say a 
word to her at her own door, on my way to the 
beach, when we saw a young gentleman, quite a 
stranger, coming up to us. He looked very pale 
and wild-like, I thought, when he asked for a 
bed; and then got faint all of a sudden—so faint 
and ill that I was obliged to lend a hand in get- 
ting him upstairs. The next morning I heard 
he was worse; and it was just the same story 
the morning after. He quite frightened the 
landlady, he was so restless, and talked to him- 
self in such a strange way, specially at night. 
He wouldn’t say what was the matter with him, 
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or who he was; we could only find out that he 
had been stopping among the fishing people fur- 
ther west, and that they had not behaved very 
well to him at last—more shame for them! I’m 
sure they could take no hurt from the poor young 
fellow, let him be whom he may. Well, the end 
of it was that I went and fetched the doctor for 
him myself, and when we got into his room, we 
found him all pale and trembling, and looking 
at us, poor soul, as if he thought we meant to 
murder him. The doctor gave his complaint 
some hard names which I don’t know how to 
write down; but it seems there’s more the mat- 
ter with his mind than his body, and that he 
must have had some great fright which has 
shaken his nerves all to pieces. The only way 
to do him good, as the doctor said, was to have 
him carefully nursed by his relations, and kept 
quiet among people he knew; strange faces 
about him being likely to make him worse. 
The doctor asked where his friends lived, but he 
wouldn’t say; and lately he’s got so much worse 
that he can’t speak clearly to us at all. 
Yesterday evening he gave us all a fright. 
The doctor, hearing me below asking after him, 
said I was to come upstairs and help to move 
him to have his bed made. As soon as I raised 
him up (though I’m sure I touched him as 
gently as I could), he fainted dead away. 
While he was being brought to, a little piece of 
something that looked like cardboard, prettily 
embroidered with beads and silk, came away 
from a string that held it round his neck, and 
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dropped off the bedside. I picked it up; for I 
remembered the time, Mary, when you and I 
were courting, and how precious the least thing 
was to me that belonged to you. So I took care 
of it for him, thinking it might be a keepsake 
from his sweetheart. And sure enough, when 
he came to, he put up his thin white hands to 
his neck, and looked so thankful at me when I 
tied the little thing again to the string! Just as 
I had done that, the doctor beckons me to the 
other end of the room. 

‘‘This won’t do,’’? he says to me in a whisper. 
“Tf he goes on like this, he’ll lose his reason, if 
not his life. I must search his papers, to find 
out what friends he has; and you must be my 
witness.”’ 

So the doctor opens his little bag, and takes 
out a square sealed packet first; then two or. 
three letters tied together; the poor soul looking 
all the while as if he longed to prevent us from 
touching them. Well, the doctor said there was 
no occasion to open the packet, for the direction — 
was the same on all the letters, and the name 
corresponded with his initials marked on his 
linen. 

‘“‘1’m next to certain this is where he lives, or 
did live; so this is where I’ll write,’’ says the 
doctor. 

‘Shall my wife take the letter, sir?’’ says I. 
‘“‘She’s in London with our girl, Susan; and, if 
his friends should be gone away from where you 
are writing to, she may be able to trace them.”’ 

‘‘Quite right, Penhale!’’ says he: ‘‘we’ll do 
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that. Write to your wife, and put my letter in- 
side yours.”’ ; 

I did as he told me, at once; and his letteris _ 
inside this, with the direction of the house and 
the street. 

Now, Mary, dear, go at once, and see what 
you can find out. -The direction on the doctor’s 
letter may be his home; and if it isn’t, there 
may be people there who can tell you where it is. 
So go at once, and let us know directly what 
luck you have had, for there is no time to be 
lost; and if you saw the young gentleman, you 
would pity him as much as we do. 

This has got to be such a long letter that I 
have no room left to write any more. God bless 
you, Mary, and God bless my darling Susan! 
Give her a kiss for father’s sake, and believe me, 

Your loving husband, 
WILLIAM PENHALE. 


LETTER II. 
FROM MARY PENHALE TO HER HUSBAND. 


DEAREST WILLIAM—Susan sends a hundred 
kisses, and best loves to you and her brothers 
and sisters. She’s getting on nicely; and her 
mistress is as kind and fond of her as can be. 
Best respects, too, from my sister Martha, and 
her husband. And now I’ve done giving you 
all my messages, I’ll tell you some good news 
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for the poor young gentleman who is so bad at 
Treen. 

As soon as I had seen Susan, and read your 
letter to her, I went to the place where the doc- 
tor’s letter directed me. Such a grand house, 
William! I was really afraid to knock at the 
door. So I plucked up courage, and gave a pull 
at the bell; and a very fat, big man, with his 
head all plastered over with powder, opened the 
door, almost before I had done, ringing. ‘‘If 
you please, sir,’ says I, showing him the name 
on the doctor’s letter, ‘‘do any friends of this 
gentleman live here?’’ ‘‘To be sure they do,’’ 
says he; ‘“‘his father and sister live here: but 
what do you want to know for?’’ ‘‘I want them 
to read this letter,’? says I. ‘‘It’s to tell them 
that the young gentleman is very bad in health 
down in our country.’’ ‘‘You can’t see my 
master,’’ says he, ‘‘for he’s confined to his bed 
by illness; and Miss Clara is very poorly, too— 
you had better leave the letter with me.”? Just 
as he said this, an elderly lady crossed the hall 
(I found out she was the housekeeper, after- 
ward), and asked what I wanted. When I told 
her, she looked quite startled. ‘‘Step this way, 
ma’am,’’ says she; ‘‘you will do Miss Clara 
more good than all the doctors put together. 
But you must break the news to her carefully, 
before she sees the letter. Please to make it out 
better news than it is, for the young lady is in 
very delicate health.’”? We went upstairs—such 
stair-carpets! I was almost frightened to step 
on them, after walking through the dirty streets. 
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The housekeeper opened a door, and said a few 
words inside, which I could not hear, and then 
let me in where the young lady was. 

Oh, William! she had the sweetest, kindest 
face I ever saw in my life. But it was so pale, 
and there was such a sad look in her eyes when 
she asked me to sit. down, that it went to my 
heart when I thought of the news I had to tell 
her. I couldn’t speak just at first; and I sup- 
pose she thought I was in some trouble—for she 
begged me not to tell her what I wanted till I 
was better. She said it with such a voice and 
such a look, that, like a great fool, I burst out 
crying, instead of answering as I ought. But it 
did me good, though, and made me able to tell 
her about her brother (breaking it as gently as I 
could) before I gave her the doctor’s letter. She 
never opened it; but stood up before me as if she 
was turned to stone—not able to cry or speak or 
move. It frightened me so, to see her in such a 
dreadful state, that I forgot all about the grand 
house, and the difference ‘there was between us, 
and took her in my arms, making her sit down 
on the sofa by me—just as I should do if I was 
consoling our own Susan under some great 
trouble. .Well, I soon made her look more like 
herself, comforting her in every way I could 
think of; and she laid her poor head on my 
shoulder, and I took and kissed her (not remem- 
bering a bit about its being a born lady anda 
stranger that I was kissing); and the tears came 
at last, and did her good. As soon as she could 
speak, she thanked God her brother was found, 
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and had fallen into kind hands. She hadn’t 
courage to read the doctor’s letter herself, and 
asked me to do it. Though he gave a very bad 
account of the young gentleman, he said that 
care and nursing, and getting him away from a 
strange place to his own home and among his 
friends, might do wonders for him yet. When 
I came to this part of the letter, she started up 
and asked me to give it to her. Then she in- 
quired when I was going back to Cornwall; and 
I said ‘‘as soon as péssible”’ (for, indeed, it’s time 
I was home, William). ‘‘Wait; pray wait till I 
have shown this letter to my father!’’ says she. 
And she ran out of the room with it in her hand. 

After some time, she came back with her face 
all of a flush, like; looking quite different to 
what she did before, and saying that I had done 
more to make the family happy by coming with 
that letter than she could ever thank me for as 
she ought. A gentleman followed her in, who 
was her eldest brother (she said); the pleasant- 
est, liveliest gentleman I ever saw. He shook 
hands as if he had known me all his life; and 
told me I was the first person he had ever met 
with who had done good in a family by bringing 
them bad news. Then he asked me whether I 
was ready to go to Cornwall the next morning 
with him and the young lady, and a friend of 
his who was a doctor. I had thought already of 
getting the parting over with poor Susan that 
very day: so I said ‘‘Yes.’? After that, they 
wouldn’t let me go away till I had something to 
eat and drink; and the dear, kind young lady 
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asked me all about Susan, and where she was 
living, and about you and the children, just as 
if she had known us like neighbors. Poor thing! 
she was so flurried, and so anxious for the next 
morning, that it was all the gentleman could do 
to keep her quiet, and prevent her falling into a 
sort of laughing and crying fit, which it seems 
she had been liable to lately. At last they let 
me go away; and I went and stayed with Susan 
as long as I could before I bid her good-by. She 
bore the parting bravely—poor, dear child! God 
in heaven bless her! and I’m sure He will; fora 
better daughter no mother ever had. 

My dear husband, I am afraid this letter is 
very badly written; but the tears are in my eyes, 
thinking of Susan; and I feel so wearied and 
flurried after what has happened. We are to go 
off very early to-morrow morning in a carriage, 
which is to be put on the railway. Only think 
of my riding home in a fine carriage with gen- 
tlefolks!—how surprised Willie and Nancy and 
the other children will be! I shall get to Treen 
almost as soon as my letter; but I thought I 
would write, so that you might have the good 
news, the first moment it could get to you, to tell 
the poor young gentleman. I’m sure it must 
make him better, only to hear that his brother 
and sister are coming to fetch him home. 

I can’t write any more, dear William, I’m so 
very tired; except that I long to see you and the 
little ones again; and that I am, 

Your loving and dutiful wife, 
Mary PENHALE. 
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LETTER III. 


TO MR. JOHN BERNARD, FROM THE WRITER OF 
THE FOREGOING AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


[This letter is nearly nine years later in date than the 
letters which precede it. ] 
LANREATH COTTAGE, BRECONSHIRE. 

My pEAR FRIEND—I find, by your last letter, 
that you doubt whether I still remember the cir- 
cumstances under which I made a certain prom- 
ise to you more than eight years ago. You are 
mistaken: not one of those circumstances has 
escaped my memory. To satisfy you of this, I 
will now recapitulate them. You will own, I 
think, that I have forgotten nothing. ‘ 

After my removal from Cornwall (shall I ever 
forget the first sight of Clara and Ralph at my 
bedside!), when the nervous malady from which 
I suffered so long had yielded to the affectionate 
devotion of my family—aided by the untiring 
exercise of your skill—one of my first anxieties 
was to show that I could gratefully appreciate 
your exertions for my good, by reposing the 
same confidence in you which I should place 
in my nearest and dearest relatives. From the 
time when we first met at the hospital, your 
services were devoted to me, through much mis- 
ery of mind and body, with the delicacy and the 
self-denial of a true friend. I felt that it was 
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only your due that you should know by what 
trials I had been reduced to the situation in 
which you found me, when you accompanied 
my brother and sister to Cornwall—I felt this, 
and placed in your hands, for your own private 
perusal, the narrative which I had written of 
my error and of its terrible consequences. To 
tell you all that had happened to me, with my 
own lips, was more than I could do then—and, 
even after this lapse of years, would be more 
than I could do now. 

After you had read the narrative, you urged 
me, on returning it into my possession, to permit 
its publication during my lifetime. I granted 
the justness of the reasons which led you to 
counsel me thus; but I told you, at the same 
time, that an obstacle, which I was bound to re- 
spect, would prevent me from following your 
advice. While my father lived, I could not 
suffer a manuscript in which he was represented 
(no matter under what excess of provocation) as 
separating himself in the bitterest hostility from 
his own son, to be made public property. I 
could not suffer events of which we never after- 
ward spoke ourselves, to be given to others in 
the form of a printed narrative which might 
perhaps fall under his own eye. You acknowl- 
edged, I remember, the justice of these consid- 
erations; and promised, in case I died before 
him, to keep back my manuscript from publica- 
tion as long as my father lived. In binding 
yourself to that engagement, however, you stip- 
ulated, and I agreed, that I should reconsider 
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your arguments in case I outlived him. This 
was my promise, and these were the circum- 
stances under which it was made. You will 
allow, I think, that my memory is more accu- 
rate than you had imagined it to be. 

And now you write to remind me of my part 
of our agreement—forbearing, with your accus- 
tomed delicacy, to introduce the subject, until 
more than six months have elapsed since my fa- 
ther’s death. You have done well. I have had 
time to feel all the consolation afforded to me by 
the remembrance that, for years past, my life 
_was of some use in sweetening my father’s; that 
his death has occurred in the ordinary course of 
nature; and that I never, to my own knowledge, 
gave him any cause to repent the full and loving 
reconciliation which took place between us, as 
soon as we could speak together freely after my 
return to home. 

Still I am not answering your question:—Am 
I now willing to permit the publication of my 
narrative, provided all names and places men- 
tioned in it remain concealed, and I am known 
to no one but yourself, Ralph, and Clara, as the 
writer of my own story? I reply that I am will- 
ing. Ina few days, you will receive the manu- 
script by a safe hand. Neither my brother nor 
my sister object to its being made public on the 
terms I have mentioned; and I feel no hesitation 
in accepting the permission thus accorded to me. 
I have not glossed over the flightiness of Ralph’s 
character; but the brotherly kindness and manly 
generosity which lie beneath it are as apparent, 
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i hope, in my narrative as they are in fact. 
And Clara, dear Clara!—all that I have said of 
her is only to be regretted as unworthy of the 
noblest subject that my pen,’ or any other pen, 
can have to write on. 

One difficulty, however, still remains:—How 
are the pages which I am about to send you to 
. be concluded? In the novel-reading sense of the 
word, my story has no real conclusion. The re- 
pose that comes to all of us after trouble—to me, 
a repose in life; to others, how often a repose 
only in the grave!—is the end which must close 
this autobiography: an end, calm, natural, and 
unéventful; yet not, perhaps, devoid of all les- 
son and value. Is it fit that I should set my- 
self, for the sake of effect, to make a conclusion, 
and terminate by fiction what was begun, and 
thus far has proceeded, in truth? In the inter- 
ests of Art, as wel! as in the interests of Reality, 
surely not! 

Whatever remains to be related after the last 
entry in my ‘Journal will be found expressed in 
the simplest, and therefore the vest form, by the 
fetters from William and Mary Penhale, which 
Isend you with this. When I revisited Corn- 
wall, to see the good miner and his wife, I found, 
in the course of the inquiries which I made as. to 
the past, that they still preserved the letters they 
had written about: me while I lay ill at Treen. 
Lasked permission to take copies of these two 
documents, as containing materials, which I 
could but ill supply from my own resources, for 
filling up a gap in my story. They at once con- 
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sented; telling me that they had always kept 
each other’s letters after marriage as carefully as 
they kept them before, in token that their first 
affection remained to the last unchanged. At 
the same time they entreated me, with the most 
earnest simplicity, to polish their own homely 
expressions; and turn them, as they phrased it, 
into proper reading. “You may easily imagine 
that I knew better than to do this; and you will, 
I am sure, agree with me that both the letters I 
send should be printed as literally as they were 
copied by my hand. 

Having now provided for the continuation of 
my story to the period of my return home, I have 
a word or two to say on the subject of preparing 
the autobiography for press. Failing in the 
resolution, even now, to look over my manu- 
script again, I leave the corrections it requires 
to others—but on one condition. Let none of 
the passages in which I have related events, or 
described characters, be either softened or sup- 
pressed. J am well aware of the tendency, in 
some readers, to denounce truth itself as improb- 
able, unless their own personal experience has 
borne witness to it; and it is on this very ac- 
count that I am firm in my determination to 
allow of no cringing beforehand to anticipated 
incredulities. What I have written is Truth; 
and it shall go into the world as Truth should— 
entirely uncompromised. Let my style be cor- 
rected as completely as you will; but leave char- 
acters and events which are taken from realities 
real as they are. 
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In regard to the surviving persons with whom 
this narrative associates me, I have little to say 
which ‘it can concern the reader to know. The 
man whom I have presented in the preceding 
pages under the name of Sherwin is, I believe, 
still alive, and still residing in France—whither 
he retreated soon after the date of the last events 
mentioned in my autobiography. A new system 
had been introduced into his business by his 
assistant, which, when left to his own unaided 
resources, he failed to carry out. His affairs 
became involved; a commercial crisis occurred, 
which he was wholly unable to meet; and he 
was made a bankrupt, having first dishonestly 
secured to himself a subsistence for life out of 
the wreck of his property. I accidentally heard 
of him, a few years since, as maintaining among 
the English residents of the town he then inhab- 
ited the character of a man who had unde- 
servedly suffered from severe family misfortunes, 
and who bore his afflictions with the most exem- 
plary piety and resignation. 

To those once connected with him, who are 
now no more, I need not and cannot refer again. 
That part of the dreary Past with which they 
are associated is the part which I still shrink in 
terror from thinking on. There are two names 
which my lips have not uttered tor years; which, 
in this life, I shall never pronounce again. The 
night of Death is over them: a night to look 
away from for evermore. 

To look away from—but toward what object? 
The Future? That way, I see but dimly even 
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yet. It ison the Present that my thoughts are 
fixed, in the contentment which desires no 
change. 

For the last five months I have lived here with 
Clara—here, on the little estate which was once 
her mother’s, which is now hers. Long before 
my father’s death we often talked, in the great 
country-house, of future days which we might - 
pass together, as we pass them now, in this 
place. Though we may often leave it for a 
time, we shall always look back to Lanreath 
Cottage as to our home. The years of retire- 
ment which I spent at the Hall, after my recoy- 
ery, have not awakened in me a single longing 
to return to the busy world. Ralph—now the 
head of our family; now aroused by his new 
duties to a sense of his new position—Ralph, 
already emancipated from many of the habits 
which once enthralled and degraded him, has 
written, bidding me employ to the utmost the 
resources which his position enables him to offer 
me, if I decide on entering into public life. But 
I have no such purpose; I am still resolved to 
live on in obscurity, in retirement, in peace. I 
have suffered too much; I have been wounded 
too sadly, to range myself with the heroes of 
Ambition, and fight my way upward from the 
ranks. The glory and the glitter which I once 
longed to look on as my own would dazzle and 
destroy me now. Such shocks as I have endured 
leave that behind them which changes the char- 
acter and the purpose of a life. The mountain- 
path of Action is no longer a path for me; my 
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future hope pauses with my present happiness in 
the shadowed valley of Repose. 

Not a repose which owns no duty, and is mse 
for no use; not a repose which Thought cannot 
ennoble, and Affection cannot sanctify. To 
serve the cause of the poor and the ignorant, in 
the little sphere which now surrounds me; to 
smooth the way for pleasure and plenty, where 
pain and want have made it rugged too long; 
to live more and more worthy, with every day, 
of the sisterly love which, never tiring, never 
changing, watches over me in this last retreat, 
this dearest home—these are the purposes, the 
only purposes left, which I may still cherish. 
Let me but live to fulfill them, and life will 
have given to me all that I can ask. 

I may now close my letter. I have communi- 
cated to you all the materials I can supply for 
the conclusion of my autobiography, and have 
furnished you with the only directions I wish to 
give in reference to its publication. Present it 
to the reader in any form, and at any time, that 
you think fit. On its reception by the public I 
have no wish to speculate. It is enough for me 
to know that, with all its faults, it has been 
written in sincerity and in truth. I shall not 
feel false shame at its failure, or false pride at 
its success. 

If there be any further information which you 
think it necessary to possess, and which I have 
forgotten to communicate, write to me on the 
subject—or, far better, come here yourself, and 
ask of me with your own lips all that you desire 
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to know. Come, and judge of the life I am now 
leading, by seeing it as it really is. Though it 
be only for afew days, pause long enough in your 
career of activity and usefulness, of fame and 
honor, to find leisure time for a visit to the cot- 
tage where we live. This is as much Clara’s 
invitation as mine. She will never forget (even 
if I could!) all that I have owed to your friend- 
ship—will never weary (even if I should tire!) 
of showing you that we are capable of deserving 
it. Come, then, and see her as well as me—see 
her once more, my sister of old times! I remem- 
ber what you said of Clara, when we last met, 
and last talked of her; and I believe you will be 
almost as happy to see her again in her old char- 
acter as I am. 

Till then, farewell! Do not judge hastily of » 
my motives for persisting in the life of retirement 
which I have led for so many years past. Do 
not think that calamity has chilled my heart or 
enervated my mind. Past suffering may have 
changed, but it has not deteriorated me. It has 
fortified my spirit with an abiding strength; it 
has told me plainly much that was but dimly 
revealed to me before; it has shown me uses to 
which I may put my existence, that have their 
sanction from other voices than the voices of 
fame; it has taught me to feel that bravest am- 
bition which is vigorous enough to overleap. the 
little life here! Is there no aspiration in the pur- 
poses for which I would now live? Bernard! 
whatever we can do of good in this world, with 
our affections or our faculties, rises to the Eternal 
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World above us, asa song of praise from Human- 
ity to God. Amid the thousand, thousand tones 
ever joining to swell the music of that song, are 
those which sound loudest and grandest here, the 
tones which travel sweetest and purest to the Im- 
perishable Throne; which mingle in the perfect- 
est harmony with the anthem of the angel choir! 
Ask your own heart that question—and then say, 
may not the obscurest life—even a life like mine 
—be dignified by a lasting aspiration, and dedi- 
cated to a noble aim? 

Ihave done. The calm summer evening has 
stolen on me while I have been writing to you; 
and Clara’s voice—now the happy voice of the 
happy old times—calls to me from our garden 
seat to come out and look at the sunset over the 
distant sea. Once more—farewell! 


END OF ‘‘BASIL.’’ 


LITTLE NOVELS. 


MRS. ZANT AND THE GHOST. 


I. 


THE course of this narrative describes the re- 
turn of a disembodied spirit to earth, and leads 
the reader on new and strange ground. 

Not in the obscurity of midnight, but in the 
searching light of day, did the supernatural in- 
fluence assert itself. Neither revealed by a 
vision, nor announced by a voice, it reached 
mortal knowledge through the sense which is 
least easily self-deceived: the sense that feels. 

The record of this event will of necessity pro- 
duce conflicting impressions. It will raise, in 
some minds, the doubt which reason asserts; it 
will invigorate, in other minds, the hope which 
faith justifies; and it will leave the terrible ques- 
tion of the destinies of man, where centuries of 
vain investigation have left it—in the dark. 

Having only undertaken in the present narra- 
tive to lead the way along a succession of events, 
the writer declines to follow modern examples 
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by thrusting himself and his opinions on the 
public view. He returns to the shadow from 
which he has emerged, and leaves the opposing 
forces of incredulity and belief to fight the old 
battle over again, on the old ground. 


II. 


THE events happened soon after the first thirty 
years of the present century had come to an end. 

Ona fine morning, early in the month of April, 
a gentleman of middle age (named Rayburn) took 
his little daughter Lucy out for a walk in the 
woodland pleasure-ground of Western London, 
called Kensington Gardens. 

The few friends whom he. possessed reported 
of Mr. Rayburn (not unkindly) that he was a re- 
served and solitary man. He might have been 
more accurately described as a widower devoted 
to his only surviving child. Although he was 
not more than forty years of age, the one pleas- 
ure which made life enjoyable to Lucy’s father 
was offered by Lucy herself. 

Playing with her ball, the child ran on to the 
southern limit of the Gardens, at that part of it 
which still remains nearest to the old Palace 
of Kensington. Observing close at hand one of 
those spacious covered seats, called in England 
‘Calcoves,’? Mr. Rayburn was reminded that he 
had the morning’s newspaper in his pocket, and 
that he might do well to rest and read. At that 
early hour the place was a solitude. 

‘Go on playing, my dear,”’ he said; “‘but take 
care to keep where I can see you.” 
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Lucy tossed up her ball; and Lucy’s father 
opened his newspaper. He had not been read- 
ing for more than ten minuets, when he felt a 
familiar little hand laid on his knee. 

“Tired of playing?’’ he inquired—with his 
eyes still on the newspaper. 

“T’m frightened, papa.” 

He looked up directly. The child’s pale face 
startled him. He took her on his knee and kissed 
her. ; 

“You oughtn’t to be frightened, Lucy, when 
Iam with you,”’ he said, gently. ‘‘ What is it?” 
He looked out of the alcove as he spoke, and saw 
a little dog among the trees. ‘‘Is it the dog?”’ 
he asked. 

Lucy answered: 

**It’s not the dog—it’s the lady.’’ 

The lady was not visible from the alcove. 

‘*Has she said anything to you?’’ Mr. Rayburn 
inquired. : 

SeNo.2? 

‘“What has she done to frighten you?”’ 

The child put her arms round her father’s neck. 

‘“Whisper, papa,’’ she said; ‘‘I’m afraid of her 
hearing us. I think she’s mad.”’ 

“Why do you think so, Luecy?”’ 

“She came near to me. I thought she was 
going to say something. She seemed to be ill.” 

‘Well? And what then?’’ 

*‘She looked at me.”’ 

There, Lucy found herself at a loss how to ex- 
press what she had to say next—and took refuge 
in silence. 
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“‘Nothing very wonderful, so far,’’ her father 
suggested. 

‘*Yes, papa—but she didn’t seem to see me 
when she looked.’’ : 

**Well, and what happened then?’’ 

‘“The lady was frightened—and that fright- 
enedme. Ithink,’’ the child repeated positively, 
‘she’s mad.”’ 

It occurred to Mr. Rayburn that the lady might 
be blind. He rose at once toset the doubt at rest. 

‘‘Wait here,’’ he said, ‘‘and I’ll come back to 
you.”’ 

But Lucy clung to him with both hands; Lucy 
declared that she was afraid to be by herself. 
They left the alcove together. 

The new point of view at once revealed the 
stranger, leaning against the trunk of a tree. 
She was dressed in the deep mourning of a 
widow. The pallor of her face, the glassy stare 
in her eyes, more than accounted for the child’s 
terror —it excused the alarming conclusion at 
which she had arrived. 

‘Go nearer to her,’’? Lucy whispered. 

They advanced a few steps. It was now easy 
to see that the lady was young, and wasted by 
illness—but (arriving at a doubtful conclusion 
perhaps under the present circumstances) appar- 
ently possessed of rare personal attractions in 
happier days. As the father and daughter ad- 
vanced a little, she discovered them. After 
some hesitation, she left the tree; approached 
with an evident intention of speaking; and sud- 
denly paused. A change to astonishment and 
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fear animated her vacant eyes. If it had not 
been plain before, it was now beyond all doubt 
that she was not a poor blind creature, deserted 
and helpless. At the same time, the expression 
of her face was not easy to understand. She 
could hardly have looked more amazed and be- 
wildered, if the two strangers who were observ- 
ing her had suddenly vanished from the place in 
which they stood. 

Mr. Rayburn spoke to her with the utmost 
kindness of voice and manner. 

‘‘T am afraid you are not well,’”’ he said. ‘‘Is 
there anything that I can do—”’ 

The next words were suspended on his lips. 
It was impossible to realize such a state of things ° 
but the strange impression that she had already 
produced on him was now confirmed. If he 
could believe his senses, her face did certainly 
tell him that he was invisible and inaudible to 
the woman whom he had just addressed! She 
moved slowly away with a heavy sigh, like a 
person disappointed and distressed. Following 
her with his eyes, he saw the dog once more—a 
little smooth-coated terrier of the ordinary En- 
glish breed. The dog showed none of the restless 
activity of his race. With his head down and 
his tail depressed, he crouched like a creature 
paralyzed by fear. His mistress roused him by 
acall. He followed her listlessly as she turned 
away. 

After walking a few paces only, she suddenly 
stood still. 

Mr. Rayburn heard her talking to herself. 
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“Did I feel it again?”’ she said, asif perplexed 
by some doubt that awed or grieved her. After 
a while her arms rose slowly, and opened with a 
gentle caressing action—an embrace strangely 
offered to the empty air! ‘‘No,’’ she said to her- 
self, sadly, after waiting a moment. ‘‘More per- 
haps when to-morrow comes—no more to-day.’’ 
She locked up at the clear bluesky. ‘‘The beau- 
tiful sunlight! the merciful sunlight!’ she mur- 
mured. ‘I should have died if it had happened 
in the dark.”’ 

Once more she called to the dog; and once 
more she walked slowly away. 

“Ts she going home, papa?’’ the child asked. 

“We will try and find out,” the father an- 
swered. 

He was by this time convinced that the poor 
creature was in no condition to be permitted to 
go out without some one to take care of her. 
From motives of humanity, he was resolved on 
making the attempt to communicate with her 
friends. ; 


Ti, 


TueE lady left the Gardens by the nearest gate; 
stopping to lower her veil before she turned into 
the busy thoroughfare which leads to Kensing- 
ton. Advancing a little way along the High 
Street, she entered a house of respectable appear- 
ance, with a card in one of the windows which 
announced that apartments were to let. 

Mr. Rayburn waited a minute—then knocked 
at the door, and asked if he could see the mis- 
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tress of the house. The servant showed him into 
a room on the ground floor, neatly but scantily 
furnished. One little white object varied the 
grim brown monotony of the empty table. It 
was a visiting-card. 

With a child’s unceremonious curiosity Lucy 
pounced on the card, and spelled the name, letter 
by letter: ‘‘Z, A, N, T,”’ she repeated. “<W hat 
does that mean?”’ 

Her father looked at the card, as he took it 
away from her, and put it back on the table. 
The name was printed, and the address was 
added in pencil: ‘‘Mr. John .Zant, Purley’s 
Hotel.”’ 

The mistress made her appearance. Mr. Ray- 
burn heartily wished himself out of the house 
again, the moment he saw her. The ways in 
which it is possible to cultivate the social vir- 
tues are more numerous and more varied than 
is generally suppused. This lady’s way had 
apparently accustomed her to meet her fellow- 
creatures on the hard ground of justice without 
mercy. Something in her eyes, when she looked 
at Lucy, said: ‘‘I wonder whether that child 
gets punished when she deserves it?’’ 

“Do you wish to see the rooms which I have 
to let?’’ she began. 

Mr. Rayburn at once stated the object of his 
visit—as clearly, as civilly, and as concisely as 
aman could do it. He was conscious (he added) 
that he had been guilty perhaps of an act of 
intrusion. 

The manner of the mistress of the house showed 
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that she entirely agreed with him. He sug- 
gested, however, that his motive might excuse 
him. The mistress’s manner changed, and 
asserted a difference of cpinion. 

“‘T only know the lady whom you mention,”’ 
she said, ‘‘as a person of the highest respectabil- 
ity, in delicate health. She has taken my first- 
floor apartments, with excellent references; and 
she gives remarkably little trouble. I have no 
claim to interfere with her proceedings, and no 
reason to doubt that she is capable of taking care 
of herself.’’ 

Mr. Rayburn unwisely attempted to say a 
word in his own defense. 

‘*Allow me to remind you—”’ he began. 

“‘Of what, sir?”’ 

“‘Of what I observed, when I happened to see 
the lady in Kensington Gardens.”’ 

“‘T am not responsible for what you observed 
in Kensington Gardens. If your time is of any 
value, pray don’t let me detain you.”’ 

Dismissed in those terms, Mr. Rayburn took 
Lucy’s hand and withdrew. He had just reached 
the door, when it was opened from the outer side. - 
The Lady of Kensington Gardens stood before 
him. In the position which he and his daugh- 
ter now occupied, their backs were toward the 
window. Would she remember having seen 
them for a moment in the Gardens? 

“‘Wxcuse me for intruding on you,”’ she said 
to the landlady. ‘‘Your servant tells me my 
brother-in-law called while I was out. He some- 
times leaves a message on his card.”’ 
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She looked for the message, and appeared to be 
disappointed: there was no writing on the card. 

Mr. Rayburn lingered a little in the doorway, 
on the chance of hearing something more. The 
landlady’s vigilant eyes discovered him. 

“Do you know this gentleman?’’ she said ma- 
liciously to her lodger. 

‘‘Not that I remember.”’ 

Replying in those words, the lady looked at 
Mr. Rayburn for the first time; and suddenly 
drew back from him. 

‘*Yes,’’ she said, correcting herself; ‘‘I think 
we met—’’ 

Her embarrassment overpowered her; she 
could say no more. 

Mr. Rayburn compassionately finished the 
sentence for her. 

‘““We met accidentally in Kensington Gar-. 
dens,’’ he said. 

She seemed to be incapable of appreciating the 
kindness of his motive. After hesitating a little 
she addressed a proposal to him, which seemed 
to show distrust of the landlady. 

““Will you let me speak to you upstairs in my 
own rooms?’’ she asked. 

Without waiting for a reply, she led the way 
to the stairs. Mr. Rayburn and Lucy followed. 
They were just beginning the ascent to the first 
floor, when the spiteful landlady left the lower 
room, and called to her lodger over their heads: 

“Take care what you say to this man, Mrs. 
Zant! He thinks you’re mad.”’ 

Mrs. Zant turned round on the landing, and 
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looked at him. Not a word fell from her lips. 
She suffered, she feared, in silence. Something 
in the sad submission of her face touched the 
springs of innocent pity in Lucy’s heart. The 
child burst out crying. 

That artless expression of sympathy drew Mrs. 
Zant down the few stairs which separated her 
from Lucy. 

‘*May I kiss your dear little girl?’’ she said to 
Mr. Rayburn. The landlady, standing on the 
mat below, expressed her opinion of the value of 
caresses, aS compared with a sounder method of 
treating young persons in tears: “‘If that child 
was mine,’’ she remarked, ‘‘I would give her 
something t> cry for.”’ 

In the meantime, Mrs. Zant led the way to 
her rooms. 

The first words she spoke showed that the 
landlady had succeeded but too well in prejudic- 
ing her against Mr. Rayburn. 

‘*Will you let me ask your child,’’ she said to 
him, ‘‘why you think me mad?’’ 

He met this strange request with a firm 
answer. ! 

“You don’t know yet what I really do think. 
Will you give me a minute’s attention?” 

“‘No,’’ she said positively. ‘‘The child pities 
me, I want to speak to the child. What did you 
see me do in the Gardens, my dear, that sur- 
prised you?’’? Lucy turned uneasily to her fa- 
ther; Mrs. Zant persisted. “‘I first saw you by 
yourself, and then I saw you with your father,”’ 
she went on. ‘‘When I came nearer to you, did 
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I look very oddly—as if I didn’t see you at 
all?’’ 

Lucy hesitated again; and Mr. Rayburn inter- 
fered. 

‘“‘You are confusing my little girl,’’ he said. 
‘* Allow me to answer your questions—or excuse 
me if I leave you.”’ 

There was something in his look, or in his 
tone, that mastered her. She put her hand to 
her head. 

“T don’t think I’m fit for it,’’ she answered 
vacantly. ‘‘My courage has been sorely tried 
already. If I can get a little restand sleep, you 
may find me a different person. 1 am left a 
great deal by myself; and I have reasons fo1 
trying to compose my mind. Can I see you 
to-morrow? Or write to you? Where do you 
live?’’ 

Mr. Rayburn laid his card on the table in si- 
lence. She had strongly excited his interest. 
He honestly desired to be of some service to this 
forlorn creature—abandoned so cruelly, as it 
seemed, to her own guidance. But he had no 
authority to exercise, no sort of claim to direct 
her actions, even if she consented to accept his 
advice. As a last resource he ventured on an 
allusion to the relative of whom she had spoken _ 
downstairs. 

‘When do you expect to see your brother-in- 
law again?’’ he said. 

“‘T don’t know,’’ she answered. ‘‘I should 
like to see him—he is so kind to me.’’ 

She turned aside to take leave of Lucy. 
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*““Good-by, my little friend. If you live to 
grow up, I hope you will never be such a miser- 
able woman as I am.’’ She suddenly looked 
round at Mr. Rayburn. ‘‘Have you gcta wife 
at home?”’ she asked. 

““My wife is dead.’’ 

“And you have a child to comfort you! 
Please leave me; you harden my heart. Oh, 
sir, don’t you understand? You make me envy 
you!”’ 

Mr. Rayburn was silent when he and his 
daughter were out in the street again. Lucy, 
as became a dutiful child, was silent, too. But 
there are limits to human endurance—and 
Lucy’s capacity for self-control gave way at 
last. 

*‘Are you thinking of the lady, papa?’’ she 
said. 

He only answered by nodding his head. His 
daughter had interrupted him at that critical 
moment in a man’s reflections, when he is on 
the point of making up his mind. Before they 
were at home again Mr. Rayburn had arrived at 
a decision. Mrs. Zant’s brother-in-law was evi- 
dently ignorant of any serious necessity for his 
interference—or he would have made arrange- 
ments for immediately repeating his visit. In 
this state of things, if any evil happened to Mrs. 
Zant, silence on Mr. Rayburn’s part might be 
indirectly to blame for a serious misfortune. 
Arriving at that conclusion, he decided upon 
running the risk of being rudely received, for 
the second time, by another stranger. 
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Leaving Lucy under the care of her governess, 
he went at once to the address that had been 
written on the visiting-card left at the lodging- 
house, and sent in his name. A courteous mes- 
sage was returned. Mr. John Zant was at home, 
and would be happy t» see him. 


IV. 


Mr. RaYBURN was shown into one of the pri- 
vate sitting-rooms cf the hotel. 

He observed that the customary position of the 
furniture in a room had been, in some respects, 
altered. An armchair, a side-table, and a foot- 
stool had all been removed to one of the win- 
dows, and had been placed as close as possible to 
the light. On the table lay a large open roll of 
morocco leather, c ntaining rows of elegant lit- 
tle instruments in steel and ivory. Waiting by 
the table, stood Mr. John Zant. He said ‘‘Good- 
morning”’’ in a bass voice, so profound and so 
melodious that those two commonplace words 
assumed a new importance, coming from his 
lips. His personal appearance was in harmony 
with his magnificent voice—he was a tall, finely- 
made man of dark complexion; with big brill- 
iant black eyes, and a noble curling beard, which 
hid the whole lower part of his face. Having 
bowed with a happy mingling of dignity and 
pcliteness, the conventional side of this gentle- 
man’s character suddenly vanished; and a crazy 
side, to all appearance, took its place. He 
dropped on his knees in front of the footstool. 
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Had he forgotten to say his prayers that morn- 
ing, and was he in such a hurry to remedy the 
fault that he had no time to spare for consulting 
appearances? The doubt had hardly suggested 
itself, before it was set at rest in a most unex- 
pected manner. Mr. Zant looked at his visitor 
with a bland smile, and said: 

‘*Please let me see your feet.”’ 

For the moment, Mr. Rayburn lost his pres- 
ence of mind. He looked at the instruments on 
the side-table. 

‘‘Are you a corn-cutter?’’? was all he could 
say. 

‘“Eixcuse me, sir,’’ returned the polite operator, 
‘*the term you use is quite obsolete in our profes- 
sion.’’ He rose from his knees, and added mod- 
estly: ‘‘I am a Chiropodist.”’ 

**T beg your pardon.”’ 

‘‘Don’t mention it! You are not, I imagine, 
in want of my professional services. To what 
motive may I attribute the honor of your visit?”’ 

By this time Mr. Rayburn had recovered him- 
self. 

“‘T have come here,’’ he answered, ‘‘under cir- 
cumstances which require apology as well as ex- 
planation.”’ 

Mr. Zant’s highly polished manner betrayed 
signs of alarm; his suspicions pointed to a for- 
midable conclusion—a conclusion that shook him 
to the innermost recesses of the pocket in which 
he kept his money. 

‘‘The numerous demands on me—’’ he began. 

Mr. Rayburn smiled. 
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‘Make your mind easy,’’ he replied. ‘‘I don’t 
want money. My object is to speak with you on 
the subject of a lady who is a relation of yours.”’ 

‘‘My sister-in-law!’? Mr. Zant exclaimed. 
‘‘Pray take a seat.”’ 

Doubting if he had chosen a convenient time 
for his visit, Mr. Rayburn heistated. 

‘‘Am I likely to be in the way of persons who 
wish to consult you?”’ he asked. 

‘Certainly not. My morning hours of attend- 
ance on my clients are from eleven to one.”’ 
The clock on the mantelpiece struck the quarter- 
past one as he spoke. ‘‘I hope you don’t bring 
me bad news?’’ he said, very earnestly. ‘‘ When 
I called on Mrs. Zant this morning, I heard that 
she had gone out fora walk. Is it indiscreet to 
ask how you became acquainted with her?”’ 

Mr. Rayburn at once mentioned what he had 
seen and heard in Kensington Gardens; not for- 
getting to add a few words, which described his 
interview afterward with Mrs. Zant. 

The lady’s brother-in-law listened with an in- 
terest and sympathy, which offered the strongest 
possible contrast to the unprovoked rudeness of 
the mistress of the lodging-house. He declared 
that he could only do justice to his sense of obli- 
gation by following Mr. Rayburn’s example, 
and expressing himself as frankly as if he had 
been speaking to an old friend. 

‘The sad story of my sister-in-law’s life,’’ he 
said, “will, I think, explain certain things 
which must have naturally perplexed you. My 
brother was introduced to her at the house of an. 
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Australian gentleman, on a visit to England. 
She was then employed as governess to his 
daughters. So sincere was the regard felt for 
her by the family that the parents had, at the 
entreaty of their children, asked her to accom- 
pany them when.they returned to the Colony. 
The governess thankfully accepted the proposal.’’ 

‘Had: she no relations in England?’’ Mr. 
Rayburn asked. 

‘‘She was literally alone in the world, sir. 
When I tell you that she had been brought up 
in the Foundling Hospital, you will understand 
what I mean. Oh, there is no romance in my 
sister-in-law’s story! She never has known, or 
will know, who her parents were or why they 
deserted her. The happiest moment in her life 
was the moment when she and my brother first 
met. It was an instance, on both sides, of love 
at first sight. Though not a rich man, my brother 
had earned a sufficient income in mercantile pur- 
suits. Hischaracter spoke foritself. Ina word, 
he altered all the poor girl’s prospects, as we then 
hoped and believed, for the better. Her employ- 
ers deferred their return to Australia, so that 
she might be married from their house. After 
a happy life of a few weeks only—”’ 

His voice failed him; he paused, and turned 
his face from the light. 

‘Pardon me,”’ he said; ‘‘I am not able, even 
yet, to speak composedly of my brother’s death. 
Let me only say that the poor young wife was a 
widow, before the happy days of the honeymoon 
were over. That dreadful calamity struck her 
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down. Before my brother had been committed 
to the grave, her life was in danger from brain- 
fever.’’ 

Those words placed in a new light Mr. Ray- 
burn’s first fear that her intellect might be de- 
ranged. Looking at him attentively, Mr. Zant 
seemed to understand what was passing in the 
mind of his guest. 

‘“No!’’ he said. ‘‘If the opinions of the medi- 
cal men are to be trusted, the result of the illness 
is injury to her physical strength—not injury to 
her mind. I have observed in her, no doubt, a 
certain waywardness of temper since her illness; 
but that is a trifle. As an example of what I 
mean, I may tell you that I invited her, on her 
recovery, to pay me a visit. My house is not 
in London—the air doesn’t agree with me—my 
place of residence is at St. Sallins-on-Sea. I 
am not myself a married man; but my excellent 
housekeeper would have received Mrs. Zant with 
the utmost kindness. She was resolved—obsti- 
nately resolved, poor thing—to remain in Lon- 
don. It is needless to say that, in her melan- 
choly position, I am attentive to her slightest 
wishes. I took a lodging for her; and, at her 
special request, I chose a house which was near 
Kensington Gardens. 

“Is there any association with the Gardens 
which led Mrs. Zant to make that request?’ 

‘“‘Some association, I believe, with the memory 
of her husband. By the way, I wish to be sure 
of finding her at home, when I call to-morrow. 
Did you say (in the course of your interesting 
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statement) that she intended—as you supposed 
—to return to Kensington Gardens to-morrow? 
Or has my memory deceived me?”’ 

‘*Your memory is perfectly accurate.” 

“Thank you. I confess I am not only dis- 
tressed by what you have told me of Mrs. Zant 
—I am at a loss to know how to act for the best. 
My only idea, at present, is to try change of air 
and scene. What do you think yourself?”’ 

**T think you are right.’ 

Mr. Zant still hesitated. 

**It would not be easy for me, just now,’’ he 
said, ‘‘to leave my patients and take her abroad.”’ 

The obvious reply to this occurred to Mr. Ray- 
burn. Aman of larger worldly experience might 
have felt certain suspicions, and might have re- 
mained silent. Mr. Rayburn spoke. 

‘Why not renew your invitation and take her 
to your house at the seaside?’’ he said. 

In the perplexed state of Mr. Zant’s mind, this 
plain course of action had apparently failed to 
present itself. His gloomy face brightened di- 
rectly. 

“The very thing!’ he said. ‘‘I will certainly 
take your advice. If the air of St. Sallins does 
nothing else, it will improve her health and help 
her to recover her good looks. Did she strike 
you as having been (in happier days) a pretty 
woman ?”’ 

This was a strangely familiar question to ask 
—almost’ an indelicate question, under the cir- 
cumstances. A certain furtive. expression in 
Mr. Zant’s fine dark eyes seemed to imply that 
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it had been put with a purpose. Was it possible 
that he suspected Mr. Rayburn’s interest in his 
sister-in-law to be inspired by any motive which 
was not perfectly unselfish and perfectly pure? 
To arrive at such a conclusion as this might be 
to judge hastily and cruelly of a man who was 
perhaps only guilty of a want of delicacy of feel- 
ing. Mr. Rayburn honestly did his best to as- 
sume the charitable point of view. At the same 
time, it is not to be denied that his words, when 
he answered, were carefully guarded, and that 
he rose to take his leave. 

Mr. Jobn Zant hospitably protested. 

‘*Why are you in such a hurry? Must you 
really go? Ishall have the honor of returning 
your visit to-morrow, when I have made arrange- 
ments to profit by that excellent suggestion of 
yours. Good-by. God bless you.’’ 

He held out his hand: a hand with a smooth 
surface and a tawny color, that fervently squeezed 
the fingers of a departing friend. 

“Is that man a scoundrel??? was Mr. Ray- 
burn’s first thought, after he had left the hotel. 
His moral sense set all hesitation at rest—and 
answered: ‘‘You’re a fool if you doubt it.” 


Vv. 


DISTURBED by presentiments, Mr. Rayburn 
returned to his house on foot, by way of trying 
what exercise would do toward composing his 
mind. 


The experiment failed. He went upstairs and 
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played with Lucy; he drank an extra glass of 
wine at dinner; he took the child and her gov- 
erness to a Circus in the evening; he ate a little 
supper, fortified by another glass of wine, before 
he went to bed—and still those vague forebod- 
ings of evil persisted in torturing him. Looking 
back through his past life, he asked himself if 
any woman (his late wife of course excepted!) 
had ever taken the predominant place in his 
thoughts which Mrs. Zant had assumed—with- 
out any discernible reason to account for it? If 
he had ventured to answer his own question, the 
reply would have been: Never! 

All the next day he waited at home, in ex- 
pectation of Mr. John Zant’s promised visit, and 
waited in vain. 

Toward evening the parlor-maid appeared at 
the family tea-table, and presented to her master 
an unusually large envelope sealed with black 
wax, and addressed in a strange handwriting. 
The absence of stamp and postmark showed that 
it had been left at the house by a messenger. 

‘*Who brought this??? Mr. Rayburn asked. 

‘*A lady, sir—in deep mourning.”’ 

‘*Did she leave any message?’’ 

INOS aE 3 

Having drawn the inevitable conclusion, Mr. 
_ Rayburn shut himself up in his library. He was 
afraid of Lucy’s curiosity and Lucy’s questions, 
if he read Mrs. Zant’s letter in his daughter’s 
presence. 

~Looking at the open envelope after he had 
taken out the leaves of writing which it con- 
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tained, he noticed these lines traced inside the 
cover: 


‘“My one excuse for troubling you, when I 
might have consulted my brother-in-law, will 
be found in the pages which Linclose. To speak 
plainly, you have been led to fear that I am not 
insmy right senses. For this very reason, I now 
appeal to you. Your dreadful doubt of me, sir, 
is my doubt too. Read what I have written 
about myself—and then tell me, I entreat you, 
which Iam: A person who has been the object 
of a supernatural revelation? or an unfortunate 
creature who is only fit for imprisonment in a 
mad-house?”’ 


Mr. Rayburn opened the manuscript. With 
steady attention, which soon quickened to breath- 
less interest, he read what follows: 


VI. 
THE LADY’S MANUSCRIPT. 


YESTERDAY morning the sun shone in a clear 
blue sky —after a succession of cloudy days, 
counting from the first of the month. 

The radiant light had its animating effect on 

-my poor spirits. I had passed the night more . 
peacefully than usual; undisturbed by the dream, 
so cruelly familiar to me, that my lost husband 
is still living—the dream from which I always 
wake in tears. Nover, since the dark days of 
my sorrow, have I been so little troubled by the 
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self- tormenting fancies and fears which beset 
miserable women, as when I left the house, and 
turned my steps toward Kensington Gardens— 
for the first time since my husband’s death. 

Attended by my only companion, the little 
dog who had been his favorite as well as mine, 
I went to the quiet corner of the Gardens which 
is nearest to Kensington. 

“On that soft grass, under the shade of those 
grand trees, we had loitered together in the days 
of our betrothal. It was his favorite walk; and 
he had taken me to see it in the early days of our 
acquaintance. There, he had first asked me to 
be his wife. There, we had felt the rapture of 
our first kiss. It was surely natural that I should 
wish to see once more a place sacred to such 
memories as these? Iam only twenty-three years 
old; I have no child to comfort me, no companion 
of my own age, nothing to love but the dumb 
creature who is so faithfully fond of me. 

I went to the tree under which we stood, when 
my dear one’s eyes told his love before he could 
utter it in words. The sun of that vanished day 
shone on me again; it was the same noontide 
hour; the same solitude was around me. I had 
feared the first effect of the dreadful contrast be- 
tween past and present. No! I was quiet and 
resigned. My thoughts, rising higher than earth, 
dwelt on the better life beyond the grave. Some 
tears came into my eyes. But I was not un- 
happy. My memory of all that happened may 
be trusted, even in trifles which relate only to 
myself—I was not unhappy. 
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The first object that I saw, when my eyes were 
clear again, was the dog. He crouched a few 
paces away from me, trembling pitiably, but 
uttering no cry. What had caused the fear that 
overpowered him? 

I was soon to know. 

I called to the dog; he remained immovable— 
conscious of some mysterious coming thing that 
held him spellbound. I tried to go to the poor 
creature, and fondle and comfort him. 

At the first step forward that I took, some- 
thing stopped me. 

It was not to be seen, and not to be heard. It 
stopped me. 

The still figure of the dog disappeared from 
my view: the lonely scene round me disappeared 
—excepting the light from heaven, the tree that 
sheltered me, and the grass in front of me. A 
sense of unutterable expectation kept my eyes 
riveted on the grass. Suddenly, I saw its myr- 
iad blades rise erect and shivering. The fear 
came to me of something passing over them with 
the invisible swiftness of the wind. The shiver- 
ing advanced. It was all round me. It crept 
into the leaves of the tree over my head; they 
shuddered, without a sound to tell of their agita- 
tion; their pleasant natural rustling was struck 
dumb. The song of the birds had ceased.. The 
cries of the water-fowl on the pond were heard 
no more. There was a dreadful silence. 

But the lovely sunshine poured down on me, 
as brightly as ever. 

In that dazzling light, in that fearful silence, 
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I felt an Invisible Presence near me. It touched 
me gently. 

At the touch, my heart throbbed with an 
overwhelming joy. Exquisite pleasure thrilled 
through every nerve in my body. I knew him! 
From the unseen world—himself unseen—he had 
returned to me. Qh, I knew him! 

And yet, my helpless mortality longed for a 
sign that might give me assurance of the truth. 
The yearning in me shaped itself into words. I 
tried to utter the words. I would have said, if 
I could have spoken: ‘‘Oh, my angel, give mea 
token that it is You!’’ But I was like a person 
struck dumb—I could only think it. 

The Invisible Presence read my thought. I 
felt my lips touched, as my husband’s lips used 
te touch them when he kissed me. And that 
was my answer. <A thought came to me again. 
I would have said, if I could have spoken: ‘‘Are 
you here to take me to the better world?”’ . 

I waited. Nothing that I could feel touched 
me. 

I was conscious of thinking once more. I 
would have said, if I could have spoken: ‘‘Are 
you here to protect me?”’ 

I felt myself held in a gentle embrace, as 
my husband’s arms used to hold me when he 
pressed me to his breast. And that was my 
answer. 

The touch that was like the touch of his lips, 
lingered and was lost; the clasp that was like 
the clasp of his arms, pressed me and fell away. 
The garden-scene resumed its natural aspect. I 
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saw a human creature near, a lovely little girl 
looking at me. 

At that moment, when I was my own lonely 
self again, the sight of the child soothed and at- 
tracted me. I advanced, intending to speak to 
her. To my horror I suddenly ceased to see her. 
She disappeared as if I had been stricken blind. 

And yet I could see the landscape round me; 
I could see the heaven above me. A time passed 
—only a few minutes, as I thought—and the 
child became visible to me again; walking 
hand-in-hand with her father. I approached 
them; I was close enough to see that they were 
looking at me with pity and surprise. My im- 
pulse was to ask if they saw anything strange in 
my face or my manner. Before I could speak, 
the horrible wonder happened again. They van- 
ished from my view. 

Was the Invisible Presence still near? Was 
it passing between me and my fellow-mortals; 
forbidding communication, in that place and at 
that time? 

It must have been so. When I turned away 
in my ignorance, with a heavy heart, the dread- 
ful blankness which had twice shut out from me 
the beings of my own race, was not between me 
and my dog. The poor little creature filled me 
with pity; I called him to me. He moved at 
the sound of my voice, and followed me lan- 
guidly; not quite awakened yet from the trance 
of terror that had possessed him. 

Before I had retired by more than a few steps, 
I thought I was conscious of the Presence 
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again. I held out my longing arms to it. I 
waited in the hope of a touch to tell me that I 
might return. Perhaps I was answered by indi- 
rect means? I only know that a resolution to 
return to the same place, at the same hour, came 
to me, and quieted my mind. 

The morning of the next day was dull and 
cloudy; but the rain held off. I set forth again 
to the Gardens. 

My dog ran on before me into the street—and 
stopped: waiting to seo in which direction I 
might lead the way. When I turned toward 
the Gardens, he dropped behind me. In alittle 
while I looked back. He was following me no 
longer; he stood irresolute. I called to him. 
He advanced a few steps—hesitated—and ran 
back to the house. 

IT went on by myself. Shall I confess my su- 
perstition? I thought the dog’s desertion of me 
a bad omen. 

Arrived at the tree, I placed myself under it. 
The minutes followed each other uneventfully. 
The cloudy sky darkened. The dull surface of 
the grass showed no shuddering consciousness of 
an unearthly creature passing over it. 

I still waited, with an obstinacy which was 
fast becoming the obstinacy of despair. How 
long an interval elapsed, while I kept watch on 
the ground before me, I am not able tosay. I 
only know that a change came. 

Under the dull gray light I saw the grass move 
—but not as it had moved, on the day before. 


It shriveled as if a a a scorched it. No 
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flame appeared. The brown underlying earth 
showed itself winding onward in a thin strip— 
which might have been a footpath traced in fire. 
It frightened me. 1 longed for the protection of 
the Invisible Presence. I prayed for a warning 
of it, if danger was near. 

A touch answered me. It was as if a hand 
unseen had taken my hand—had raised it, little 
by little—had left it, pointing to the thin brown 
path that wound toward me under the shriveled 
blades of grass 

I looked to the far end of the path. 

The unseen hand closed on my hand witha 
warning pressure: the revelation of the coming 
danger was near me—I waited’ for it. I saw it. 

The figure of a man appeared, advancing 
toward me along the thin brown path. I looked 
in his face as he came nearer. It showed me 
dimly the face of my husband’s brother—John 
Zant. 

The consciousness of myself as a living crea- 
ture left me. I knew nothing; I felt nothing. 
I was dead. ‘ 

When the torture of revival made me open my 
oyes, 1 found myself on the grass. Gentle hands 
raised my head, at the moment when I recovered 
my senses, Who had brought me to life again? 
Who was taking care of me? 

I looked upward, and saw—bending over me— 
John Zant. 
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VII. 


THERE, the manuscript ended. 

Some lines had been added on the last page; 
but they had been so carefully erased as to be 
illegible. These words of explanation appeared 
below the canceled sentences: 

‘‘T had begun to write the little that remains 
to be told, when it struck me that I might, un- 
intentionally, be exercising an unfair influence 
on your opinion. Let me only remind you that 
I believe absolutely in the supernatural revela- 
tion which I have endeavored to describe. Re- 
member this—and decide for me what I dare not 
decide for myself.”’ 

There was no serious obstacle in the way of 
compliance with this request. 

Judged from the point of view of the material- 
ist, Mrs. Zant might no doubt be the victim of 
illusions (produced by a diseased state of the 
nervous system), which have been known to 
exist—as in the celebrated case of the book-seller, 
Nicolai, of Berlin—without being accompanied 
by derangement of the intellectual powers. But 
Mr. Rayburn was not asked to solve any such 
intricate problem as this. He had been merely 
instructed to read the manuscript, and to say 
what impression it had left on him of the mental 
condition of the writer; whose doubt of herself 
had been, in all probability, first suggested by 
remembrance of the illness from which she had 
suffered—brain-fe ver. 
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Under these circumstances, there could be lit- 
tle difficulty in forming an opinion. The mem- 
ory which had recalled, and the judgment which 
had arranged, the succession of events related in 
the narrative, revealed a mind in full possession 
of its resources. 

Having satisfied himself so far, Mr. Rayburn 
abstained from considering the more serious 
question suggested by what he had read. 

At any time his habits of life and his ways of: 
thinking would have rendered him unfit to weigh 
the arguments, which assert or deny supernatu- 
ral revelation among the creatures of earth. But 
his mind was now so disturbed by the startling 
record of experience which he had just read, that 
he was only conscious of feeling certain impres- 
sions—without possessing the capacity to reflect 
on them. That his anxiety on Mrs Zant’s ac- 
count had been increased, and that his doubts of 
Mr. John Zant had been encouraged, were the 
only practical results of the confidence placed in 
him of which he was thus far aware. In the 
ordinary exigencies of life a man of hesitating 
disposition, his interest in Mrs. Zant’s welfare, 
and his desire to discover what had passed be- 
tween her brother-in-law and herself, after thei 
meeting in the Gardens, urged him into instant 
action. In half an hour more, he had arrived at 
her lodgings. He was at once admitted. 


NILE - 


Mrs. ZANT was alone, in an imperfectly lighted 
room. 
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“‘T hope you will excuse the bad light,’’ she 
said; ‘‘my head has been burning as if the fever 
had come back again. Oh, don’t go away! 
After what I have suffered, you don’t know 
how dreadful it is to be alone.”’ 

The tone of her voice told him that she had 
been crying. Heat once tried the best means of 
setting the poor lady at ease, by telling her of 
the conclusion at which he had arrived, after 
reading her manuscript. The happy result 
showed itself instantly: her face brightened, her 
manner changed; she was eager to hear more. 

‘“‘Have I. produced any other impression on 
you?” she asked. 

He understood the allusion. Expressing sin- 
cere respect for her own convictions, he told her 
honestly that he was not prepared to enter on the 
obscure and terrible question of supernatural in- 
terposition. Grateful for the tone in which he 
had answered her, she wisely and delicately 
changed the subject. 

“‘T must speak to you of my brother-in-law,”’ 
she said. ‘‘He has told me of your visit; and I 
am anxious to know what you think of him. Do 
you like Mr. John Zant?”’ 

Mr. Rayburn hesitated. 

The careworn look appeared again in her 
face. ‘‘If you had felt as kindly toward him 
as he feels toward you,’’ she said, ‘“‘I might 
have gone to St. Sallins with a lighter heart.” 

Mr. Rayburn thought of the supernatural ap- 
pearances, described at the close of her narrative. 
““You believe in that terrible warning,’’ he re- 
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monstrated; ‘and yet, you go to your brother- 
in-law’s house!”’ 

‘‘T believe,”? she answered, ‘“‘in the spirit of 
the man who loved me in the days of his earthly 
bondage. I am under his protection. What 
have I to do but to cast away my fears, and to 
wait in faith and hope? It might have helped 
my resolution if a friend had been near to en- 
courage me.’’? She paused and smiled sadly. ‘‘T 
must remember,’’ she resumed, ‘‘that your way 
of understanding my position is not my way. I 
ought to have told you that Mr. John Zant feels 
needless anxiety about my health. He declares 
that he will not lose sight of me until his mind 
is at ease. It is useless to attempt to alter his 
opinion. He says my nerves are shattered— 
and who that sees me can doubt it? He tells 
me that my only chance of getting better is to 
try change of air and perfect repose—how can I 
contradict him? He reminds me that I have no 
relation but himself, and no house open to me 
but his own—and God knows he is right!”’ 

She said those last words in accents of melan- 
choly resignation, which grieved the good man 
whose one merciful purpose was to serve and 
console her. He spoke impulsively with the free- 
dom of an old friend. 

‘‘T want to know more of you and Mr. John 
Zant than I know now,”’ he said. ‘‘My motive 
is a better one than mere curiosity. Do you 
believe that I feel a sincere interest in you?”’ 

‘*With my whole heart.”’ 

That reply encouraged him to proceed with 


e 
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what he hadtosay. ‘‘When you recovered from 
your fainting-fit,’? he began, ‘‘Mr. John Zant 
asked questions, of course?’ 

‘*He asked what could possibly have happened, 
in such a quiet place as Kensington Gardens, to 
make me faint.”’ 

** And how did you answer?’’ 

‘Answer? I couldn’t even look at him! ”’ 

**You said nothing?’’ 

‘‘Nothing. I don’t know what he thought of 
me; he might have been surprised, or he might 
have been offended.”’ 

‘*Ts he easily offended?’’ Mr. Rayburn asked. 

**Not in my experience of him.”’ 

*‘Do you mean your experience of him before 
your illness?”’ 

“Yes. Since my recovery, his engagements 
with country patients have kept him away from 
London. I have not seen him since he took these 
lodgings for me. But he is always considerate. 
He has written more than once to beg that I will 
not think him neglectful, and to tell me (what I 
knew already through my poor husband) that he 
has no money of his own, and must live by his 
profession.”’ 

“Tn your husband’s lifetime, were the two 
brothers on good terms?’’ 

‘‘Always. The one complaint I ever heard 
my husband make of John Zant was that he 
didn’t come to see us often enough, after our 
marriage. Is there some wickedness in him 
which we have never suspected? It may be— 
but how can it be? I have every reason to be 
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grateful to the man against whom I have been 
supernaturally warned! His conduct to me has - 
been always perfect. I can’t tell you what I 
owe to his influence in quieting my mind, when 
a dreadful doubt arose about my husband’s 
death.’’ 

“Do you mean doubt if he died a natural 
death?”’ 

“Oh, no! no! He was dying of rapid con- 
sumption—but his sudden death took the doc- 
tors by surprise. One of them thought that he 
might have taken an overdose of his sleeping 
drops, by mistake. The other disputed this con- 
clusion, or there might have been an inquest in 
the house. Oh, don’t speak of it any more! 
Let us talk of something else. Tell me when I 
shall see you again.”’ 

“T hardly know. When do you and your 
brother-in-law leave London?’’ 

**To-morrow.’’ She looked at Mr. Rayburn 
with a piteous entreaty in her eyes; she said, 
timidly. ‘‘Do you ever go to the seaside, and 
take your dear little girl with you?’’ 

The request, at which she had only dared to 
hint, touched on the idea which was at that 
moment in Mr. Rayburn’s mind. 

Interpreted by his strong prejudice against 
John Zant, what she had said of her brother- 
in-law filled him with forebodings of peril to 
herself; all the more powerful in their influence,. 
for this reason—that he shrank from distinctly 
realizing them. If another person had been pres- 
ent at the interview, and had said to him after- 
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ward: “That man’s reluctance to visit his sis- 
ter-in-law, while her husband was living, is 
associated with a secret sense of guilt which 
her innocence cannot even imagine: he, and he 
alone, knows the cause of her husband’s sudden 
death: his feigned anxiety about her health is 
- adopted as the safest means of enticing her into 
his house-—if those formidable conclusions had 
been urged on Mr. Rayburn, he would have felt 
it his duty to reject them, as unjustifiable asper- 
sions onan absent man. And yet, when he took 
leave that evening of Mrs. Zant, he had pledged 
himself to give Lucy a.holiday at the seaside; 
and he had said, without blushing, that the child 
really deserved it, as a reward for general good 
conduct and attention to her lessons! 


Ix. 


THREE days later, the father and daughter 
arrived toward evening at St. Sallins-on-Sea. 
They found Mrs. Zant at the station. 

The poor woman’s joy, on seeing them, ex- 
pressed itself like the joy of a child. ‘Oh, I 
am so glad! so glad!’ was all she could say 
when they met. Lucy was half-smothered with 
kisses, and was made supremely happy by a pres- 
ent of the finest doll she had ever possessed. Mrs, 
Zant accompanied her friends to the rooms which 
had been secured at the hotel. She was able to 
speak confidentially to Mr. Rayburn, while Lucy 
was in the balcony hugging her doll, and look- 
ing at the sea. 

The one event that had happened during Mrs. 
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Zant’s short residence at St. Sallins was the de- 
parture of her brother-in-law that morning, for 
London. He had been called away to operate 
on the feet of a wealthy patient who knew the 
value of his time: his housekeeper expected that 
he would return to dinner. 

As to his conduct toward Mrs. Zant, he was 
not only as attentive as ever—he was almost op- 
pressively affectionate in his language and man- 
ner. There was no service that a man could 
render which he had not eagerly offered, to her. 
He declared that he already perceived an improve- 
ment in her health; he-congratulated her on hav- 
ing decided to stay in his house; and (asa proof, 
perhaps, of his sincerity) he had repeatedly pressed 
her hand. ‘‘Have you any idea what all this 
means?’’ she said, simply. 

Mr. Rayburn kept his idea to himself. He 
professed ignorance; and asked next what ‘sort 
of person the housekeeper was. 

Mrs. Zant shook her head ominously. 

‘*Such a strange creature,’’ she said, ‘‘and in 
the habit of taking such liberties that I begin 
to be afraid she is a little crazy.” 

“Is she an old woman?”’ 

‘‘No—only middle-aged. This morning, after 
her master had left the house, she actually asked 
me what I thought of my brother-in-law! TI told 
her, as coldly as possible, that I thought he was 
very kind. She was quite insensible to the tone 
in which I had spoken; she went on from bad to 
worse. ‘‘Do you call him the sort of man who 
would take the fancy of a young woman?’’ was 
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her next question. She actually looked at me (I 
might have been wrong; and I hope I was) as if 
the ‘“‘young woman”’ she had in her mind was 
myself! I said: ‘‘I don’t think of such things, 
and I don’t talk about them.’’ Still, she was 
not in the least discouraged; she made a per- 
sonal remark next: “‘Excuse me—but you do 
look wretchedly pale.’? I thought she seemed 
to enjoy the defect in my complexion; I really 
believe it raised me in her estimation. ‘‘We 
shall get on better in time,’ she said; ‘“‘I am 
beginning to like you.’’ She walked out hum- 
mingatune. Don’t you agree with me? Don’t 
you think she’s crazy?”’ 

“T can hardly give an opinion until I have 
seen her. Does she look as if she might have 
been a pretty woman at one time of her life?’’ 

‘‘Not the sort of pretty woman whom I ad- 
mire!”’ 

Mr. Rayburn smiled. ‘‘I was thinking,’’ he 
resumed, ‘‘that this person’s odd conduct may 
perhaps be accounted for. She is probably jeal- 
ous of any young lady who is invited to her 
master’s house—and (till she noticed your com- 
plexion) she began by being jealous of you.”’ 

Innocently at a loss to understand how she 
could become an object of the housekeeper’s jeal- 
ousy, Mrs. Zant looked at Mr. Rayburn in as- 
tonishment. Before she could give expression 
to her feeling of surprise, there was an interrup- 
tion—a welcome interruption. A waiter entered 
the room, and announced a visitor; described as 
‘*a gentleman.”’ 
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Mrs. Zant at once rose to retire. 

‘“Who is the gentleman?’’ Mr. Rayburn asked 
—detaining Mrs. Zant as he spoke. 

A voice which they both recognized answered 
gayly, from the outer side of the door: 

‘*A friend from London.”’ 


xX. 


‘“WELCOME to St. Sallins!’’ cried Mr. John 
Zant. ‘‘I knew that you were expected, my 
dear sir, and I took my chance at finding you 
at the hotel.’’ He turned to his sister-in-law, 
and kissed her hand with an elaborate gallantry 
worthy of Sir Charles Grandison himself. ‘‘ When 
I reached home, my dear, and heard that you 
had gone out, I guessed that your object was 
to receive our excellent friend. You have not 
felt lonely while I have been away? That’s 
right! that’s right!’ he looked toward the bal- 
cony, and discovered Lucy at the open window, 
staring at the magnificent stranger. ‘‘ Your lit- 
tle daughter, Mr. Rayburn? Dear child! Come 
and kiss me.”’ 

Lucy answered in one positive word: ‘‘No.”? 

Mr. John Zant was not easily discouraged. 
“Show me your doll, darling,’ he said. ‘‘Sit 
on my knee.”’ 

Lucy answered in two positive words— ‘I 
won’t.”’ 

Her father approached the window to admin- 
ister the necessary reproof. Mr. John Zant in- 
terfered in the cause of mercy with his best 
grace. He held up his hands in cordial entreaty. 


‘ 
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“‘Dear Mr. Rayburn! The fairies are sometimes 
shy; and this little fairy doesn’t take to stran- 
gers at first sight. Dear child! All in good 
time. And what stay do you make at St. Sal- 
lins? May we hope that our poor attractions 
will tempt you to prolong your visit?’’ 

He put his flattering little question with an 
ease of manner which was rather too plainly as- 
sumed; and he looked at Mr. Rayburn with a 
watchfulness which appeared to attach undue 
importance to the reply. When he said: ‘‘What 
stay do you make at St. Sallins?’’ did he really 
mean: ‘‘How soon do you leave us?’’ Inclining 
to adopt this conclusion, Mr. Rayburn answered 
cautiously that his stay at the seaside would de- 
pend on circumstances. Mr. John Zant looked 
et his sister-in-law, sitting silent in a corner 
with Lucy on her lap. ‘‘Exert your attrac- 
tions,’’ he said; ‘‘make the circumstances agree- 
able to our good friend. Will you dine with us 
to-day, my dear sir, and bring your little fairy 
with you?’’ 

Lucy was far from receiving this compliment- 
ary allusion in the spirit in which it had been 
offered. ‘‘I’mnotafairy,’’ she declared. ‘I’m 
a child.”’ 

‘And a naughty child,’’ her father added, 
with all the severity that he could assume. 

“T can’t help it, papa; the man with the big 
beard puts me out.”’ 

The man with the big beard was amused— 
amiably, paternally amused—by Lucy’s plain 
speaking. He repeated his invitation to dinner; 
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and he did his best to look disappointed when 
Mr. Rayburn made the necessary excuses. 

‘‘ Another day,’’ he said (without, however, 
fixing the day). ‘‘I think you will find my 
house comfortable. My housekeeper may per- 
haps be eccentric—but in all essentials a woman 
in a thousand. Do you feel the change from 
London already? Our air at St. Sallins is really 
worthy of its reputation. Invalids who come 
here are cured as if by magic. What do you 
think of Mrs. Zant? How does she look?”’ 

Mr. Rayburn was evidently expected to say 
that she looked better. He said it. Mr. John 
Zant seemed to have anticipated a stronger ex- 
pression of opinion. 

‘Surprisingly better!’? he pronounced. ‘‘In- 
finitely better! We ought both to be grateful. 
Pray believe that we are grateful.”’ 

“Tf you mean grateful to me,*? Mr. Rayburn 
remarked, ‘‘I don’t quite understand—’’ 

**You don’t quite understand? Is it possible 
that you have forgotten our conversation when I 
first had the honor of receiving you? Look at 
Mrs. Zant again.”’ 

Mr. Rayburn looked; and Mrs. Zant’s brother- 
in-law explained himself. 

“You notice the return of her color, the 
healthy brightness of her eyes. (No, my dear, 
Tam not paying you idle compliments; I am 
stating plain facts.) For that happy result, Mr. 
Rayburn, we are indebted to you.” 

“Surely not?”’ 


“Surely yes! It was at your valuable sugges- 
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tion that I thought of inviting my sister-in-law 
to visit me at St. Sallins. Ah, you remember it 
now. Forgive me if I look at my watch; the 
dinner hour is on my mind. Not, as your dear 
little daughter there seems to think, because. I 
am greedy, but because I am always punctual, 
in justice to the cook. Shall we see you to-mor- 
row? Call early, and you will find us at home.”’ 

He gave Mrs. Zant his arm, and bowed and 
smiled, and kissed his hand to Lucy, and left the 
room. Recalling their interview at the hotel in 
London, Mr. Rayburn now understood John 
Zant’s object (on that occasion) in assuming the 
character of a helpless man in need of a sensible 
suggestion. If Mrs. Zant’s residence under his 
roof became associated with evil consequences, 
he could declare that she would never have en- 
tered the house but for Mr. Rayburn’s advice. 

With the next day came the hateful necessity 
of returning this man’s visit. 

Mr. Rayburn was placed between two alterna- 
tives. In Mrs. Zant’s interests he must remain, 
no matter at what sacrifice of his own inclina- 
tions, on good terms with her brother-in-law—or 
he must return to London, and leave the poor 
woman to her fate. His choice, it is needless to 
say, was never a matter of doubt. He called at 
the house, and did his innocent best—without in 
the least deceiving Mr. John Zant—to make him- 
self agreeable during the short duration of his 
visit. Descending the stairs on his way out, 
accompanied by Mrs. Zant, he was surprised to 
see a middle-aged woman in the hall, who looked 
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as if she was waiting there expressly to attract 
notice. 

‘‘The housekeeper,’’ Mrs. Zant whispered. 
‘‘She is impudent enough to try to make ac- 
quaintance with you.”’ 

This was exactly what the housekeeper was 
waiting in the hall to do. 

‘“‘T hope you like our watering-place, sir,’’ she 
began. ‘‘If I can be of service to you, pray 
command me. Any friend of this lady’s hasa 
claim on me—and you are an old friend, no 
doubt. I am only the housekeeper; but I pre- 
sume to take a sincere interest in Mrs. Zant; and 
I am indeed glad to see you here. We none of 
us know—do we?—how soon we may want: a 
friend. No offense, I hope? Thank you, sir. 
Good-morning.”’ 

There was nothing in the woman’s eyes which 
indicated an unsettled mind; nothing in the ap- 
pearance of her lips which suggested habits of 
intoxication. That her strange outburst of fa- 
miliarity proceeded from some strong motive 
seemed: to be more than probable. Putting to- 
gether what Mrs. Zant had already told him, 
and what he had himself observed, Mr. Ray- 
burn suspected that the motive might be found 
in the housekeeper’s jealousy of her master. 


bf 


XI. 


REFLECTING in the solitude of his own room, 
Mr. Rayburn felt that the one prudent course to 
take would be to persuade Mrs. Zant to leave St. 
Sallins. He tried to prepare her for this strong 
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proceeding, when she came the next day to take 
Lucy out for a walk. 

“If you still regret having forced yourself to 
accept your brother-in-law’s invitation,’’ was all 
he ventured to say, ‘‘don’t forget that you are 
perfect mistress of your own actions. You have 
only to come to me at the hotel, and I will take 
you back to London by the next train.’’ 

She positively refused to entertain the idea. 

**T should be a thankless creature, indeed,”’ 
she said, “‘if I accepted your proposal. Do you 
think I am ungrateful enough to involve you in 
a personal quarrel with John Zant? No! If I 
find myself forced to leave the house, I will go 
away alone.”’ 

There was no moving her from this resolu- 
tion. When she and Lucy had gone out to- 
gether, Mr. Rayburn remained at the hotel, with 
a mind ill at ease. A man of readier mental re- © 
sources might have felt at a loss how to act for 
the best. in the emergency that now confronted 
him. While he was still as far as ever from ar- 
riving at a decision, some person knocked at the 
door. 

Had Mrs. Zant returned?* He looked up as 
the door was opened, and saw to his astonish- 
ment—Mr. John Zant’s housekeeper. 

“Don’t let me alarm you, sir,’? the woman 
said. ‘‘Mrs. Zant has been taken a little faint, 
at the door of our house. My master is attend- 
ing to her.”? 

‘“Where is the child??? Mr. Rayburn asked. 

“T was bringing’ her back to you, sir, when 
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we met a lady and her little girl at the door of 
the hotel. They were on their way to the beach 
—and Miss Lucy begged hard to be allowed to 
go with them. The lady said the two children 
were playfellows, and she was sure you would 
not object.”’ 

“The lady is quite right. Mrs. Zant’s illness 
is not serious, I hope?”’ 

“T think not, sir. But I should like to say 
something in her interests. May 1? Thank 
you.’? She advanced a step nearer to him, and 
spoke her next words in a whisper. ‘‘Take Mrs. 
Zant away from this place, and lose no time in 
doing it.” 

Mr. Rayburn was on his guard. He merely 
asked: ‘‘Why?”’ 

The housekeeper answered in a curiously indi- 
rect manner—partly in jest, as it seemed, and 
partly in earnest. 

‘‘When a man has lost his wife,’’ she said, 
‘‘there’s some difference of opinion in Parlia- 
ment, as I hear, whether he does right or wrong, 
if he marries his wife’s sister. Waitabit! [I’m 
coming to the point. My master is one who has 
a long head on his shoulders; he sees conse- 
quences which escape the notice of people like 
me. In his way of thinking, if oné man may 
marry his wife’s sister, and no harm done, 
where’s the objection if another man pays a 
compliment to the family, and marries his 
brother’s widow? My master, if you please, is 
that other man. Take the widow away before 
she marries him.”’ 
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This was beyond endurance. 

“You insult Mrs. Zant,’’ Mr. Rayburn an- 
swered, “‘if you suppose that such a thing is 
possible !’’ 

“Oh! Tinsult her, do I? Listen tome. One 
of three things will happen. She will be en- 
trapped into consenting to it—or frightened into 
consenting to it—or drugged into consenting to 
pa 

Mr. Rayburn was too indignant to let her go 
on. 

“You are talking nonsense,’’ he said. ‘‘There 
can be no marriage; the law forbids it.’’ 

‘Are you one of the people who see no further 
than their noses?’’ she asked insolently. ‘‘Won’t 
the law take his money? Is he obliged to men- 
tion that he is related to her by marriage, when 
he buys the license?’’ She paused; her humor 
changed; she stamped furiously on the floor. 
The true motive that animated her showed itself 
in her next words, and warned Mr. Rayburn to 
grant a more favorable hearing than he had ac- 
corded to her yet. ‘‘If you won’t stop it,’’ she 
burst out, ‘‘I will! Ifhe marries anybody, he is 
bound to marry Mz. Will you take her away? 
I ask you, for the last time—wzll you take her 
away?” 

The tone in which she made that final appeal 
to him had its effect. 

“T will go back with you to John Zant’s 
house,’’ he said, ‘‘and judge for myself.”’ 

She laid her hand on his arm: 

“T must go first—or you may not be let in. 
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Follow me in five minutes; and don’t knock at 
the street door.”’ 

On the point of leaving him, she abruptly re- 
turned. 

‘‘We have forgotten something,’’ she said. 
‘‘Suppose my master refuses to see you. His 
temper might get the better of him; he might 
make it so unpleasant for you that you would be 
obliged to go.”’ 

‘‘My temper might get the better of me,’’ Mr. 
Rayburn replied; ‘‘and—if I thought it was in 
Mrs. Zant’s interests—I might refuse to leave 
the house unless she accompanied me.”’ 

‘*That will never do, sir.”’ 

“*Why not?’’ 

‘*Because I should be the person to suffer.’ 

‘*In what way?”’ 

‘In this way. If you picked a quarrel with 
my master, I should be blamed for it because I 
showed you upstairs. Besides, think of the lady. 
You might frighten her out of her senses, if it 
came to a struggle between you two men.”’ 

The language was exaggerated; but there was 
a force in this last objection which Mr. Rayburn 
was obliged to acknowledge. 

*‘And, after all,’’ the housekeeper continued, 
‘She has more right over her than you have. He 
is related to her, and you are only her friend.” 

Mr. Rayburn declined to let himself be influ- 
enced by this consideration. ‘‘Mr. John Zant is 
only related to her by marriage,’’ he said. ‘‘If 
she prefers trusting in me—come what may of 
it, 1 will be worthy of her confidence.”’ 
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The housekeeper shook her head. 

““That only means another quarrel,’’ she an- 
swered. ‘“‘The wise way, with a man like my 
master, is the peaceable way. We must manage 
to deceive him.”’ 

“I don’t like deceit.” 

‘*In that case, sir, 11 wish you good-by. We 
will leave Mrs. Zant to do the best she can for 
herself.”’ 

Mr. Rayburn was unreasonable. He positive- 
ly refused to adopt this alternative. 

‘*Will you hear what I have got to say?’’ the 
housekeeper asked. 

‘““There can be no harm in that,’’ he admitted. 
**Go on.”’ 

She took him at his word. 

‘“When you called at our house,’’ she began, 
“‘did you notice the doors in the passage, on the 
first floor? Very well. One of them is the door 
of the drawing-room, and the other is the door of 
the library. _Do you remember the drawing- 
room, sir?’’ 

“T thought it a large well-lighted room,’ Mr. 
Rayburn answered. ‘‘And I noticed a doorway 
in the wall, with a handsome eurtain hanging 
over it.”’ 

‘“‘That’s enough for our purpose,’’ the house- 
keeper resumed. ‘‘On the other side of the cur- 
tain, if you had looked in, you would have found 
the library. Suppose my master is as polite as 
usual, and begs to be excused for not receiving 
you, because it is an inconvenient time. And 
suppose you are polite on your side, and take 
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yourself off by the drawing-room door. You 
will find me waiting downstairs, on the first 
landing. Do you see it now?” 

“T can’t say I do.”’ 

‘‘You surprise me, sir. What is to prevent us 
from getting back softly into the library, by the 
door in the passage? And why shouldn’t we 
use that second way into the library as a means 
of discovering what may be going on in the 
drawing-room? Safe behind the curtain, you 
will see him if he behaves uncivilly to Mrs. Zant, 
or you will hear her if she calls for help. In 
either case, you may be as rough and ready with 
my master as you find needful; it will be he who 
has frightened her, and not you. And who can 
blame the poor housekeeper because Mr. Ray- 
burn did his duty, and protected a helpless wo- 
man? Thereismy plan, sir. Isit worth trying?’’ 

He answered, sharply enough: ‘‘I don’t like 
7? 

The housekeeper opened the door again, and 
wished him good-by. 

If Mr. Rayburn had felt no more than an ordi- 
nay interest in Mrs. Zant, he would have let the 
woman go. As it was, he stopped her; and, 
after some further protest (which proved to be 
useless), he ended in giving way. 

‘“You promise to follow my directions?’’ she 
stipulated. 

He gave the promise. She smiled, nodded, 
and left him. True to his instructions, Mr. 
Rayburn reckoned five minutes by his watch, 
before he followed her. 
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KIN ss 

THE housekeeper was waiting for him, with 
the street-door ajar. 

“They are both in the drawing-room,’’ she 
whispered, leading the way upstairs. ‘Step 
softly, and take him by surprise.’’ 

A table of oblong shape stood midway between 
the drawing-room walls. At the end of it which 
was nearest to the window, Mrs. Zant was _ pac- 
ing to and fro across the breadth of the room. 
At the opposite end of the table, John Zant was 
seated. Taken completely by surprise, he showed 
himself in his true character. He started to his 
feet, and protested with an oath against the in- 
trusion which had been committed on him, 

Heedless of his action and his language, Mr. 
Rayburn could Isok at nothing, could think of 
nothing, but Mrs. Zant. She was still walking ° 
slowly to and fro, unconscious of the words of 
sympathy which he addressed to her, insensible 
even as it seemed to the presence of other persons 
in the room. 

John Zant’s voice broke the silence. His tem- 
per was under control again: he had his reasons 
for still remaining on friendly terms with Mr. 
Rayburn. 

“‘T am sorry I forgot myself just now,”’ he said. 

Mr. Rayburn’s interest was concentrated on 
Mrs. Zant; he took no notice of the apology. 

‘‘When did this happen?’’ he asked. 

“About a quarter of an hour ago. I was for- 
tunately at home. Without speaking to me, 
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without noticing me, she walked upstairs like 
a person in a dream.”’ 

Mr. Rayburn suddenly pointed to Mrs. Zant. 

“Look at her!’ hesaid. ‘‘There’s a change!”’ 

All restlessness in her movements had come to 
anend. She was standing at the further end of 
the table, which was nearest to the window, in 
the full flow of sunlight pouring at that moment 
over her face. Her eyes looked out straight be- 
fore her—void of all expression. Her lips were 
a little parted: her head drooped slightly toward 
her shoulder, in an attitude which suggested lis- 
tening for something or waiting for something. 
In the warm brilliant light, she stood before the 
two men, a living creature self-isolated in a still- 
ness like the stillness of death. 

John Zant was ready with the expression of 
his opinion. 

‘‘A nervous seizure,’’? he said. ‘‘Something 
resembling catalepsy, as you see.”’ 

**Have you sent for a doctor?’’ : 

**A doctor is not wanted.”’ 

‘‘T beg your pardon. It seems to me that 
medical help is absolutely necessary.’’ 

‘**Be so good as to remember,’’ Mr. John Zant 
answered, “‘that the decision rests with me, as 
the lady’s relative. I am sensible of the honor 
which your visit confers on me. But the time 
has been unhappily chosen. Forgive me if I 
suggest that you will do well to retire.”’ 

Mr. Rayburn had not forgotten the house- 
keeper’s advice, or the promise which she had 
exacted from him. But the expression in John 
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Zant’s face was a serious trial to his self-control. 
He hesitated, and looked back at Mrs. Zant. 

If he provoked a quarrel by remaining in the 
room, the one alternative would be the removal 
of her by force. Fear of the consequences to 
herself, if she was suddenly and roughly roused 
from her trance, was the one consideration which 
reconciled him to submission. He withdrew. 

The housekeeper was waiting for him below, 
on the first landing. When the door of the 
drawing-room had been closed again, she signed 
to him to follow her, and returned up the stairs. 
After another struggle with himself, he obeyed. 
They entered the library from the corridor—and 
placed themselves behind the closed curtain which 
hung over the doorway. It was easy-so to ar- 
range the edge of the drapery as to observe, 
without exciting suspicion, whatever was going 
on in the next room. 

Mrs. Zant’s brother-in-law was approaching 
her at the time when Mr. Rayburn saw him 
again. 

In the instant afterward, she moved—before 
he had completely passed over the space between 
them. Her still figure began to tremble. She 
lifted her drooping head. For a moment there 
was a shrinking in her—as if she had been 
touched by something. She seemed to recognize 
the touch: she was still again. 

John Zant watched the change. It suggested 
to him that she was beginning to recover her 
senses. He tried the experiment of speaking to 


her. 
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‘“My love, my sweet angel, come to the heart 
that adores you!”’ 

He advanced again; he passed into the flood 
of sunlight pouring over her. 

‘‘Rouse yourself!’’ he said. 

She still remained in the same position; ap- 
parently at his mercy, neither hearing him nor 
seeing him. 

‘‘Rouse yourself!’ herepeated. ‘‘My darling, 
come to me!’ 

At the instant when he attempted to embrace 
her—at the instant when Mr. Rayburn rushed 
into the room—John Zant’s arms, suddenly turn- 
ing rigid, remained outstretched. With ashriek 
of horror, he struggled to draw them back— 
struggled, in the empty brightness of the sun- 
shine, as if some invisible grip had seized him. 

‘“‘What has got me?’’ the wretch screamed. 
‘Who is holding my hands? Oh, the cold of it! 
the cold of it!”’ 

His features became convulsed ; his eyes turned 
upward until only the white eyeballs were visi- 
ble. He fell prostrate with a crash that shook 
the room. 

The housekeeper ran in. She knelt by her 
master’s body. With one hand she loosened his 
cravat. With the other she pointed to the end 
of the table. 

Mrs. Zant still kept her place; but there was 
another change. Little by little, her eyes recov- 
ered their natural living expression—then slowly 
closed. She tottered backward from the table, 
and lifted her hands wildly, as if to grasp at 
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something which might support her. Mr. Ray- 
burn hurried to her before she fell—lifted her in 
his arms—and carried her out of the room. 

One of the servants met them in the hall. He 
sent her for a carriage. In a quarter of an hour 
more, Mrs. Zant was safe under his care at the 
hotel. 


XIII. 


THAT night a note, written by the house- 
keeper, was delivered to Mrs. Zant. 

“The doctors give little hope. The paralytic 
stroke is spreading upward to his face. If death 
spares him, he will live a helpless man. I shall 
take care of him to the last. As for you—forget 
him.”’ 

Mrs. Zant gave the note to Mr. Rayburn. 

“‘Read it, and destroy it,’? she said. ‘‘It is 
written in ignorance of the terrible truth.”’ 

He obeyed—and looked at her in silence, wait- 
ing to hear more. She hid her face. The few 
words she had addressed to him, after a struggle 
with herself, fell slowly and reluctantly from her 
lips. 

She said: ‘‘No mortal hand held the hands of 
John Zant. The guardian spirit was with me. 
The promised protection was with me. I know 
it. I wish to know no more.”’ 

Having spoken, she rose to retire. He opened 
the door for her, seeing that she needed rest in 
her own room. 

Left by himself, he began to consider the pros- 
pect that was before him in the future. How 
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was he to regard the woman who had just left 
him? Asa poor creature weakened by disease, 
the victim of her own nervous delusion? or as 
the chosen object of a supernatural revelation— 
unparalleled by any similar revelation that he 
had heard of, or had found recorded in books? 
His first discovery of the place that she really 
held in his estimation dawned on his mind, when 
he felt himself recoiling from the conclusion 
which presented her to his pity, and yielding 
to the nobler conviction which felt with her 
faith, and raised her to a place apart among 
other women. 


XIV. 


THEY left St. Sallins the next day. 

Arrived at the end of the journey, Lucy held 
fast by Mrs. Zant’s hand. Tears were rising in 
the child’s eyes. 

‘‘Are we to bid her good-by?’’ she said sadly 
to her father. 

He seemed to be unwilling to trust himself to 
speak; he only said: 

**My dear, ask her yourself.” 

But the result justified him. Lucy was happy 
again. 


MISS MORRIS AND THE STRANGER. 


it 


WHEN I first saw him, he was lost in one 
of the Dead Cities of England—situated on the 
South Coast, and called Sandwich. 

Shall I describe Sandwich? I think not. Let 
us own the truth; descriptions of places, however 
nicely they may be written, are always more 
or less dull. Being a woman, I naturally hate 
dullness. Perhaps some description of Sandwich 
may drop out, as it were, from my report of our 
conversation when we first met as strangers in 
the street. 

He began irritably. ‘‘I’ve lost myself,’’ he 
said. 

“‘People who don’t know the town often do 
that,’’ I remarked. 

He went on: ‘Which is my way to the Fleur 
de Lys Inn?’’ 

His way was, in the first place, to retrace his 
steps. Then to turn to the left. Then to go on 
until he found two streets meeting. Then to 
take the street on the right. Then to look out 
for the second turning on the left. Then to fol- 
low the turning until he smelled stables—and 
there was the inn. I put it in the clearest man- 
ner, and never stumbled over a word. 

(509) 
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‘‘How the devil am I to remember all that?” 
he said. 

This was rude. Weare naturally and properly 
indignant with any man who is rude to us. But 
whether we turn our backs on him in contempt, 
or whether we are merciful and give him a les- 
son in politeness, depends entirely on the man. 
He may be a bear, but he may also have his re- 
deeming qualities. This man had redeeming 
qualities. I cannot positively say that he was 
either handsome or ugly, young or old, well or 
ill dressed. But I can speak with certainty to 
the personal attractions which recommended him 
to notice. For instance, the tone of his voice 
was persuasive. (Did you ever read a story, 
written by one of ws, in which we failed to dwell 
on our hero’s voice?) Then, again, his hair was 
reasonably long. (Are you acquainted with any 
woman who can endure a man with a cropped 
head?) Moreover, he was of a good height. (It 
must be a very tall woman who can feel favor- 
ably inclined toward a short man.) Lastly, al- 
though his eyes were not more than fairly pre- 
sentable in form and color, the wretch had in some 
unaccountable manner become possessed of beau- 
tiful eyelashes. They were even better eyelashes 
than mine. I write quiteseriously. Thereis one 
woman who is above the common weakness of 
vanity—and she holds the present pen. 

So I gave my lost stranger a lesson in polite- 
ness. The lesson took the form of a trap. I 
asked him if he would like me to show him the 
way to the inn. He was still annoyed at losing 
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himself. As I had anticipated, he bluntly an- 
swered: ‘‘Yes.’’ 

‘“When you were a boy, and you wanted some- 
thing,’’ I said, ‘‘did your mother teach you to 
say ‘Please’?’’ 

He positively blushed. ‘‘She did,’’ he ad- 
mitted; ‘‘and she taught me to say ‘Beg your 
pardon’ when I was rude. I’ll say it now: ‘Beg 
your pardon.’ ”’ 

This curious apology increased my belief in 
his redeeming qualities. JI led the way to the 
inn. He followed me in silence. No woman 
who respects herself can endure silence when she 
is in the company of aman. I made him talk. 

“Do you come to us from Ramsgate?’’ I be- 
gan. He only nodded his head. ‘‘We don’t 
think much of Ramsgate here,’’ I went on. 
“There is not an old building in the place. 
And their first Mayor was only elected the 
other day! ”’ 

This point of view seemed t) be new to him. 
He made no attempt to dispute it; he only looked 
around him, and said: ‘‘Sandwich is a melan- 
choly place, miss.”” He was so rapidly improv- 
ing in politeness, that I encouraged him by a 
smile. As a citizen of Sandwich, I may say 
that we take it as a compliment when we are 
told that; our town is a melancholy place. And 
why not? Melancholy is connected with dig- 
nity. And dignity is associated with age. And 
we are old. I teach my pupils logic, among 
other things—there is a specimen. Whatever 
may be said to the contrary, women can reason. 
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They can also wander; and I must admit that 
T am wandering. Did I mention, at starting, 
that Iwas a governess? If not, that allusion 
to ‘‘pupils’? must have come in rather abruptly. 
Let me make my excuses, and return to my lost 
stranger. 

‘Tg there any such thing as a straight street 
in all Sandwich?’’ he asked. 

“‘Not one straight street in the whole town.’’ 

** Any trade, miss?”’ ; 

‘“As little as possible—and that is expiring.”’ 

‘*A decayed place, in short?”’ 

‘*Thoroughly decayed.”’ . 

My tone seemed to astonish him. ‘‘Youspeak 
as if you were proud of its being a decayed place,”’ 
he said. 

I quite respected him; this was such an intel- 
ligent remark to make. We doenjoy our decay: 
it is our chief distinction. Progress and pros- 
perity everywhere else; decay and dissolution 
here. As a necessary consequence, we produce 
our own impression, and we like to be original. 
The sea deserted us long ago: it once washed 
our walls, it is now two miles away from us— 
we don’t regret the sea. We had sometimes 
ninety-five ships in our harbor, Heaven only 
knows how many centuries ago; we now have 
one or two small coasting vessels, half their time 
aground in a muddy little river—we don’t regret 
our harbor. But one house in the town is daring 
enough to anticipate the arrival of resident visi- 
tors, and announces furnished apartments to let. 
What a becoming contrast to our modern neigh- 
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bor, Ramsgate! Our noble market-place exhibits 
the laws made by the corporation; and every week 
there are fewer and fewer people to obey the laws. 
How convenient! Look at our one warehouse 
by the river side—with the crane generally idle, 
and the windows mostly boarded up; and _ per- 
haps one man at the door, looking out for the 
job which his better sense tells him cannot pos- 
sibly come. What a wholesome protest against 
the devastating hurry and over-work elsewhere, 
which has shattered the nerves of the nation! 
‘‘Far from me and from my friends’’ (to borrow 
the eloquent language of Doctor Johnson) ‘‘be 
such frigid enthusiasm as shall conduct us in- 
different and unmoved”’ over the bridge by which ° 
you enter Sandwich, and pay a toll if you do it 
inacarriage. ‘‘That man is little to be envied’’ 
(Doctor Johnson again) who can lose himself in 
our labyrinthine streets, and not feel that he 
has reached the welcome limits of progress, and 
found a haven of rest in an age of hurry. 

I am wandering again. Bear with the unpre- 
meditated enthusiasm of a citizen who only at- 
tained years of discretion at her last birthday. 
Weshall soon have done with Sandwich; we are 
close to the door of the inn. 

“You can’t mistake it now, sir,’’ I said. 
‘**Good-morning.”’ . 

He looked down at me from under his beauti- 
ful eyelashes (have I mentioned that I am a lit- 
tle woman?), and he asked in his persuasive 
tones: ‘‘Must we say good-by?”’ 


I made him a bow. 
{7—10 
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‘‘Would you allow me to see you safe home?’’ 
he suggested. 

Any other man would have offended me. This 
man blushed like a boy, and looked at the pave- 
ment instead of looking at me. By this time I 
had made up my mind about him. He was not 
only:a gentleman beyond all doubt, but a shy 
gentleman as well. His bluntness and his odd 
remarks were, as I thought, partly efforts to dis- 
guise his shyness, and partly refuges in which 
he tried to forget his own sense of it. I an- 
swered his audacious proposal amiably and pleas- 
antly. ‘‘You would only lose your way again,”’ 
I said, ‘‘and I should have to take you back to 
the inn for the second time.”’ 

Wasted words! My obstinate stranger only 
made another proposal. 

“*T have ordered lunch here,”’ he said, ‘‘and I 
am quite alone.’? He stopped in confusion, and 
looked as if he rather expected me to box his ears. 
‘*T shall be forty next birthday,’’ he went on; ‘‘I 
am old enough to be your father.’’? I all but 
burst out laughing, and stepped across the street, 
onmy way home. Hefollowedme. ‘‘We might 
invite the landlady to join us,’’ he said, looking 
the picture of a headlong man, dismayed by the 
consciousness of hisownimprudence. ‘‘Couldn’t 
you honor me by lunching with me if we had 
the landlady?’’ he asked. 

This was a little too much. ‘‘Quite out of the 
question, sir—and you ought to know it,’ I said 
with severity. He half put out his hand. ‘‘Won’t 
you even shake hands with me?’ he inquired 
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piteously. When we have most properly ad- 
ministered a reproof to a man, what is the per- 
versity which makes us weakly pity him the 
minute afterward? I was fool enough to shake 
hands with this perfect stranger. And, having 
done it, I completed the total loss of my dignity 
by running away. Our dear crooked little streets 
hid me from him directly. 

As I rang at the door-bell of my employer’s 
house, a thought occurred to me which might 
have been alarming to a better regulated mind 
than mine. 

‘“Suppose he should come back to Sandwich?”’ 


II. 


BEFORE many more days passed I had troubles 
of my own to contend with, which put the eccen- 
tric stranger out of my head for the time. 

Unfortunately, my troubles are part of my 
story; and my early life mixes itself up with 
them. In consideration of what is to follow, 
may I say two words relating to the period 
before I was a governess? 

I am the orphan daughter of a shopkeeper of 
Sandwich. My father died, leaving to his widow 
and child an honest name and a little income of 
£80ayear. We kepton the shop—neither gain- 
ing nor losing byit. The truth is, nobody would 
buy our poor little business. I was thirteen years 
old at the time; and I was able to help my mother, 
whose health was then beginning tofail. Never 
shall I forget a certain bright summer’s day, 
when I saw a new customer enter our shop. He 
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was an elderly gentleman; and he seemed sur- 
prised to find so young a girl as myself in charge 
of the business, and, what is more, competent to 
support the charge. I answered his questions in 
a manner which seemed to please him. He soon 
discovered that my education (excepting my 
knowledge of the business) had been sadly neg- 
lected; and he inquired if he could see my 
mother. She was resting on the sofa in the 
back parlor—and she received him there. When 
he came out, he patted me on the cheek. ‘“‘I 
have taken a fancy to you,”’ he said, ‘‘and per- 
haps I shall come back again.’’? He did come 
back again. My mother had referred him to 
the rector for our characters in the town, and 
he had heard what our clergyman could say for 
us. Our only relations had emigrated to Aus- 
tralia, and were not doing well there. My 
mother’s death would leave me, so far as rela- 
tives were concerned, literally alone in the world. 
‘Give this girl a first-rate education,’’ said our 
elderly customer, sitting at our tea-table in the 
back parlor, ‘‘and she willdo. If you will send 
her to school, ma’am, I’ll pay for her education.’ 
My poor mother began to cry at the prospect of 
parting with me. The old gentleman said: ‘‘Think 
of it,’? and got up to go. He gave me his ecard 
as I opened the shop-door for him. ‘‘If you find 
yourself in trouble,’’ he whispered, so that my 
mother could not hear him, ‘‘be a wise child, and 
write and tell me of it.’ I looked at the card. 
Our kind-hearted customer was no less a person 
than Sir Gervase Damian, of Garrum Park, 
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Sussex—with landed property in our county as 
well! He had made himself (through the rector, 
no doubt) far better acquainted than I was with 
the true state of my mother’s health. In four 
months from the memorable day when the great 
man had taken tea with us, my time had come 
to be alone in the world. I have no courage to 
dwell on it; my spirits sink, even at this distance 
of time, when I think of myself in those days, 
The good rector helped me with his advice—I 
wrote to Sir Gervase Damian. 

A change had come over his life as well as 
mine in the interval since we had met. 

Sir Gervase had married for the second time 
—and, what was more foolish still, perhaps, at 
his age, had married a young woman. She was 
said to be consumptive, and of a jealous temper 
as well. Her husband’s only child by his first 
wife, a son and heir, was so angry at his father’s 
second marriage that he left the house. The 
landed property being entailed, Sir Gervase could 
only express his sense of his son’s conduct by 
making a new will, which left all his property 
in money to his young wife. 

These particulars I gathered from the steward, 
who was expressly sent to visit me at Sandwich. 

“‘Sir Gervase never makes a promise without 
keeping it,’ this gentleman informed me. “‘I 
am directed to take you to a first-rate ladies’ 
school in the neighborhood of London, and to 
make all the necessary arrangements for your 
remaining there until you are eighteen years of 
age. Any written communications in the future 
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are to pass, if you please, through the hands of 
the rector of Sandwich. The delicate health of 
the new’Lady Damian makes it only too likely 
that the lives of her husband and herself will be 
passed, for the most part, in a milder climate 
than the climate of England. I am instructed 
to say this, and to convey to you Sir Gervase’s 
best wishes.”’ 

By the rector’s advice, I accepted the position 
offered to me in this unpleasantly formal manner 
—concluding (quite correctly, as I afterward dis- 
covered) that I was indebted to Lady Damian for 
the arrangement which personally separated me 
from my benefactor. Her husband’s kindness 
and my gratitude, meeting on the neutral ground 
of Garrum Park, were objects of conjugal dis- 
trust to this lady. Shocking! shocking! I left 
a sincerely grateful letter to be forwarded to Sir 
Gervase; and, escorted by the steward, I went 
to school—being then just fourteen years old. 

I know I am a fool. Never mind. There is 
some pride in me, though I am only a small 
shopkeeper’s daughter. My new life had its 
trials—my pride held me up. 

For the four years during which I remained at 
the school, my poor welfare might be a subject 
of inquiry to the rector, and sometimes even 
the steward—never to Sir Gervase himself. His 
winters were no doubt passed abroad; but in the 
summer time he and Lady Damian were at home 
again. Noteven for a day or two in the holiday 
time was there pity enough felt for my lonely 
position to ask me to be the guest of the house- 
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keeper (I expected nothing more) at Garrum 
Park. But for my pride, I might have felt it 
bitterly. My pride said to me, ‘‘Do justice to 
yourself.’’ I worked so hard, I behaved so well, 
that the mistress of the school wrote to Sir Ger- 
vase to tell him how thoroughly I had deserved 
the kindness that he had shown tome. No an- 
swer was received. (Oh, Lady Damian!) No 
change varied the monotony of my life—except 
when one of my school-girl friends sometimes 
took me home with her for a few days at vaca- 
tion time. Never mind. My pride held me up. 

As the last half-year of my time at school ap- 
proached, I began to consider the serious ques- 
tion of my future life. 

Of course, I could have lived on my eighty 
pounds a year; but what a lonely, barren exist- 
ence it promised to be!—unless somebody mar- 
ried me; and where, if you please, was I to find 
him? My education had thoroughly fitted me 
to be a governess. Why not try my fortune, 
and see a little of the world in that way? Even 
if I fell among ill-conditioned people, I could be 
independent of them, and retire on my income. 

The rector, visiting London, came to see me. 
He not only approved of my idea—he offered me 
a means of carrying it out. A worthy family, 
recently settled at Sandwich, were in want of a 
governess. The head of the household was part- 
ner in a business (the exact nature of which it is 
needless to mention) having ‘‘branches’’ out of 
London. He had become superintendent of a 
new ‘“‘branch’’—tried as a commercial experi- 
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ment, under special circumstances, at Sandwich. 
The idea of returning to my native place pleased 
me—dull as the place was to others. I accepted 
the situation. 

When the steward’s usual half-yearly letter 
arrived soon afterward, inquiring what plans I 
had formed on leaving school, and what he could 
do to help them, acting on behalf of Sir Gervase, 
a delicious tingling filled me from head to foot 
when I thought of my own independence. It 
was not ingratitude toward my benefactor; it 
was only my little private triumph over Lady 
Damian. Oh, my sisters of the sex, can you not 
understand and forgive me? 

So to Sandwich I returned; and there, for 
three years, I remained with the kindest people 
who ever breathed the breath of life. Under 
their roof I was still living when I met with my 
lost gentleman in the street. 

Ah, me! the end of that quiet, pleasant life 
was near. When I lightly spoke to the odd 
stranger of the expiring trade of the town, I 
never expected that my employer’s trade was ex- 
piring too. The speculation had turned out to 
be a losing one; and all his savings had been 
embarked in it. He could no longer remain at 
Sandwich, or afford to keep a governess. His 
wife broke the sad news to me. I was so fond 
of the children, I proposed to her to give up my 
salary. Her husband refused even to consider 
the proposal. It was the old story of poor hu- 
manity over again. We cried, we kissed, we 
parted. 
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What was I to do next?—Write to Sir Ger- 
vase? 

I had already written, soon after my return to 
Sandwich; breaking through the regulations by 
directly addressing Sir Gervase. I expressed 
my grateful sense of his generosity to a poor girl 
who had no family claim on him; and I prom- 
ised to make the one return in my power by try- 
ing to be worthy of the interest he had taken in 
me. The letter was written without any alloy 
of mental reserve. My new life asa governess 
was such a happy one that I had forgotten my 
paltry bitterness of feeling against Lady Damian. 

It was a relief to think of this change for the 
better, when the secretary at Garrum Park in- 
formed me that he had forwarded my letter to 
Sir Gervase, then at Madeira with his sick wife. 
She was slowly and steadily wasting away in a 
decline. Before another year had passed, Sir 
Gervase was left a widower for the second time, 
with’no child to console him under his loss. No 
answer came to my grateful letter. I should 
have been unreasonable indeed if I had expected 
the bereaved husband to remember me in his 
grief and loneliness. Could I write to him 
again, in my own trumpery little interests, un- 
der these circumstances? I thought (and still 
think) that the commonest feeling of delicacy 
forbade it. The only other alternative was to 
appeal to the ever-ready friends of the obscure 
and helpless public. I advertised. in the news- 
papers. 

The tone of one of the answers which I re- 
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ceived impressed me so favorably, that I for- 
warded my references. The next post brought 
my written engagement, and the offer of a salary 
which doubled my income. 

The story of the past is told; and now we may 
travel on again, with no more stoppages by the 
way. 

Iii. 


THE residence of my present employer was in 
the north of England. Having to pass through 
London, I arranged to stay in town for a few 
days to make some necessary additions to my 
wardrobe. An old servant of the rector, who 
kept a lodging-house in the suburbs, received me 
kindly, and guided my choice in the serious mat- 
ter of a dressmaker. On the second morning 
after my arrival an event happened. The post 
brought me a letter forwarded from the rectory. 
Imagine my astonishment when my correspond- 
ent proved to be Sir Gervase Damian himself! 

The letter was dated from his house in Lon- 
don. It briefly invited me to call and see him, 
for a reason which | should hear from his own 
lips. He naturally supposed that I was still at 
Sandwich, and requested me, in a postscript, to 
consider my journey as made at his expense. 

I went to the house the same day. While I 
was giving my name, a gentleman came out into 
the hall. He spoke to me without ceremony. 

“Sir Gervase,’’ he said, ‘‘believes he is going 
to die. Don’t encourage him in that idea. He 
may live for another year or more, if his friends 
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will only persuade him to be hopeful about him- 
self.’’ ; 

With that, the gentleman left me; the servant 
said it was the doctor. 

The change in my benefactor, since I had seen 
him last, startled and distressed me. He lay 
back in a large arm-chair, wearing a grim black 
dressing-gown, and looking pitiably thin and 
pinched and worn. Ido not think I should have 
known him again, if we had met by accident. 
He signed to me to be seated on a little chair by 
his side. 

“‘T wanted to see you,’’ he said quietly, ‘‘be- 
fore I die. You must have thought me neglect- 
ful and unkind, with good reason. My child, 
you have not been forgotten. If years have 
passed without a meeting between us, it has not 
been altogether my fault—”’ 

He stopped. A pained expression passed over 
his poor worn face; he was evidently thinking of 
the young wife whom he had lost. I repeated— 
fervently and sincerely repeated—what I had 
already said to him in writing. ‘‘I owe every- 
thing, sir, to your fatherly kindness.’? Saying 
this, I ventured a little further. I took his wan 
white hand, hanging over the arm of the chair, 
and respectfully put it to my lips. 

He gently drew his hand away from me, and 
sighed as he did it. Perhaps she had sometimes 
kissed his hand. 

‘‘Now tell me about yourself,’’ he said. 

I told him of my new situation, and how 1 
had got it. He listened with evident interest. 
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“TI was not self-deceived,’’ he said, ‘‘when I 
first took a fancy to you in the shop. I admire 
your independent feeling; it’s the right kind of 
courage in a girl like you. But you must let me 
do something more for you—some little service, 
to remember me by when the end has come. 
What shall it be?’’ 

“Try to get better, sir; and let me write to 
you now and then,’’ I answered. ‘‘Indeed, in- 
deed, I want nothing more.”’ 

‘You will accept a little present, at least?’’ 
With those words he took from the breast-pocket 
of his dressing-gown an enameled cross attached 
to a gold chain. ‘‘Think of me sometimes,’’ he 
said, as he put the chain round my neck. He 
drew me to him gently, and kissed my forehead. 
It was too much for me. ‘‘Don’t cry, my dear,”’ 
he said; ‘‘don’t remind me of another sad young 
face—”’ 

Once more he stopped; once more he was 
thinking of the lost wife. I pulled down my 
veil, and ran out of the room. 


EVE 


THE next day I was on my way to the north. 
My narrative brightens again—but let us not 
forget Sir Gervase Damian. 

I ask permission to introduce some persons of 
distinction:—Mrs. Fosdyke, of Carsham Hall, 
widow of General Fosdyke; also Master Freder- 
ick, Miss Ellen, and Miss Eva, the pupils of the 
new governess; also two ladies and three gentle- 
men, guests staying in the house. 
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Discreet and dignified; handsome and well- 
bred—such was my impression of Mrs. Fosdyke, 
while she harangued me on the subject of her 
children, and communicated her views on educa- . 
tion. Having heard the views before from oth- 
ers, I assumed a listening position, and privately 
formed my opinion of the schoolroom. It was | 
large, lofty, perfectly furnished for the purpose; 
it had a big window and a balcony looking out 
over the garden terrace and the park beyond—a, 
wonderful schoolroom, in my limited experience. 
One of the two doors which it possessed was left 
open, and showed me a sweet little bedroom, 
with amber draperies and maplewood furniture, 
devoted to myself. Here were wealth and lib- 
erality, in the harmonious combination so seldom 
discovered by the spectator of small means. I 
controlled my first feeling of bewilderment just 
in time to answer Mrs. Fosdyke on the subject 
of reading and recitation—viewed as minor ac- 
complishments which a good governess might be 
expected to teach. 

‘*While the organs are young and pliable,’’ the 
lady remarked, ‘‘I regard it as of great impor- 
tance to practice children in the art of reading 
aloud, with an agreeable variety of tone and cor- 
rectness of emphasis. Trained in this way, they 
will produce a favorable impression on others, 
even in ordinary conversation, when they grow 
up. Poetry, committed to memory and recited, 
is a valuable means toward this end. May I 
hope that your studies have enabled you to carry 
out my views?’’ 
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Formal enough in language, but courteous and 
kind in manner. I relieved Mrs. Fosdyke from 
anxiety by informing her that we had a professor 
_of elocution at school. And then I was left to 
improve my acquaintance with my three pupils. 

They were fairly intelligent children; the boy, 
_ as usual, being slower than the girls. I did my 
best—with many a sad remembrance of the far 
dearer pupils whom I had left—to make them 
like me and trust me; and I succeeded in win- 
ning their confidence. In a week from the time 
of my arrival at Carsham Hall, we began to 
understand each other. 

The first day in the week was one of our days 
for reciting poetry, in obedience to the instruc- 
tions with which I had been favored by Mrs. 
Fosdyke. I had done with the girls, and had 
just opened (perhaps I ought to say profaned) 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Julius Casar,’’ in the elocution- 
ary interests of Master Freddy. Half of Mark 
Antony’s first glorious speech over Ceesar’s dead 
body he had learned by heart; and it was now 
my duty to teach him, to the best of my small 
ability, how to speak it. The morning was 
warm. We had our big window open; the 
delicious perfume of flowers in the garden 
beneath filled the room. 

T recited the first eight lines, and stopped there, 
feeling that I must not exact too much from the 
boy at first. ‘Now, Freddy,’ I said, ‘‘try if you 
can speak the poetry as I have spoken it.”’ 

“Don’t do anything of the kind, Freddy,” said 
a voice from the garden; ‘‘it’s all spoken wrong.”’ 
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Who was this insolent person? A man un- 
questionably—and, strange to say, there was 
something not entirely unfamiliar to me in his 
voice. Thegirls began to giggle. Their brother 
was more explicit. ‘‘Oh,’’ says Freddy, ‘‘it’s 
only Mr. Sax.’’ 

The one becoming course to pursue was to 
take no notice of the interruption. ‘Go on,” I 
said. Freddy recited the lines, like a dear good 
boy, with as near an imitation of my style of 
elocution as could be expected from him. 

“*Poor devil!’’ cried the voice from the garden, 
insolently pitying my attentive pupil. 

I imposed silence on the girls by a look—and 
then, without stirring from my chair, expressed 
my sense of the insolence of Mr. Sax in clear and 
commanding tones. ‘‘I shall be obliged to close 
the window if this is repeated.’? Having spoken 
to that effect, I waited in expectation of an apolo- 
gy. Silence wasthe only apology. It was enough 
for me that I had produced the right impression. 
I went on with my recitation. 


“‘ Here, under leave of Brutus, and the rest 
(For Brutus is an honorable man; 
So are they all, all honorable men), 
Come I to speak in Czesar’s funeral. 
He was my friend, faithful and just to me—” 


““Oh, good heavens, I can’t stand that! Why 
don’t you speak the last line properly? Listen 


to me.”’ ' , 
Dignity is a valuable quality, especially in 
a governess. But there are limits to the most 
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highly trained endurance. I bounced out into 
the balcony—and there, on the terrace, smoking 
a cigar, was my lost stranger in the streets of 
Sandwich! 

He recognized me, on his side, the instant I 
appeared. ‘‘Oh, Lord!’ he cried in tones of 
horror, and ran round the corner of the terrace 
as if my eyes had been mad bulls in close pursuit 
of him. By this time it is, I fear, useless for me 
to set myself up as a discreet person in emergen- 
cies. Another woman might have controlled 
herself. J burst into fits of laughter. Freddy 
and the girls joined me. For the time, it was 
plainly useless to pursue the business of educa- 
tion. JI shut up Shakespeare, and allowed—no, 
let me tell the truth, encouraged—the children to 
talk about Mr. Sax. 

They only seemed to know what Mr. Sax him- 
self had told them. His father and mother and 
brothers and sisters had all died in course of 
time. He was the sixth and last of the children, 
and he had been christened ‘‘Sextus’’? in con- 
sequence, which is Latin (here Freddy inter- 
posed) for sixth. Also christened ‘‘Cyril’’ (here 
the girls recovered the lead) by his mother’s re- 
quest; ‘‘Sextus’’ being such a hideous name. 
And which of his Christian names does he use? 
You wouldn’t ask if you knew him! ‘‘Sextus,’’ 
of course, because it is the ugliest. Sextus Sax? 
Not the romantic sort of name that one likes, 
when one isa woman. But I have no right to 
be particular. My own name (is it possible that 
I have not mentioned it in these pages yet?) is 
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only Nancy Morris: Do not despise me—and let 
us return to Mr. Sax. 

Is he married? The eldest girl thought not. 
She had heard mamma say to a lady, ‘‘An old 
German family, my dear, and, in spite of his 
oddities, an excellent man; but so poor—barely 
enough to live on—and blurts out the truth, if 
people ask his opinion, as if he had twenty thou- 
sand a year!’ ‘‘Your mamma knows him well, 
of course?’ ‘‘I should think so, and so do we. 
He often comes here. They say he’s not good 
company among grown-up people. We think 
him jolly. He understands dolls, and he’s the 
best back at leap-frog in the whole of England.”’ 
Thus far we had advanced in the praise of Sex- 
tus Sax, when one of the maids came in with a 
note for me. She smiled mysteriously, and said, 
*““T’m to wait for an answer, miss.”’ 

I opened the note, and read these lines :— 

“‘T am so ashamed of myself, I daren’t attempt 
to make my apologies personally. Will you ac- 
cept my written excuses? Upon my honor, no- 
body told me when I got here yesterday that you 
were in the house. I heard the recitation, and 
—can you excuse my stupidity?—I thought it 
was a stage-struck housemaid amusing herself 
with the children. May I accompany you when 
you go out with the young ones for your daily 
walk? One word will do. Yes or no. Peni- 
tently yours—S. 8.”’ 

In my position, there was but one possible an- 
swer to this. Governesses must not make ap- 
pointments with strange gentlemen—even when 
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the children are present in the capacity of wit- 
nesses. I said, No. Am I claiming too much 
for my readiness to forgive injuries, when I add 
that I should have preferred saying Yes? 

We had our early dinner, and then got ready 
to go out walking as usual. These pages con- 
tain a true confession. Let me own that I hoped 
Mr. Sax would understand my refusal, and ask 
Mrs. Fosdyke’s leave to accompany us. Linger- 
ing a little as we went downstairs, I heard him 
in the hall—actually speaking to Mrs. Fosdyke! 
What was he saying? That darling boy, Fred- 
dy, got into a difficulty with one of his boot- 
laces exactly at the right moment. I could help 
him, and listen—and be sadly disappointed by 
the result. Mr. Sax was offended with me. 

‘You needn’t introduce me to the new goy- 
erness,’? I heard him say. ‘‘We have met ona 
former occasion, and I produced a disagreeable 
impression on her. I beg you will not speak of 
me to Miss Morris.’’ 

Before Mrs. Fosdyke could say a word in re- 
ply, Master Freddy changed suddenly from a 
darling boy to a detestable imp. ‘‘I say, Mr. 
Sax!’ he called out, ‘‘Miss Morris doesn’t mind 
you a bit—she only laughs at you.”’ 

The answer to this was the sudden closing of 
adoor. Mr. Sax had taken refuge from me in 
one of the ground-floor rooms. I was so morti- 
fied, I could almost have cried. 

Getting down into the hall, we found Mrs. 
Fosdyke with her garden hat on, and one of the 
two ladies who were staying in the house (the 
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unmarried one) whispering to her at the door of 
the morning-room. The lady—Miss Melbury— 
looked at me with a certain appearance of curi- 
osity which I was quite at a loss to understand, 
and suddenly turned away toward the further 
end of the hall. 

**T will walk with you and the children,”’’ 
Mrs. Fosdyke said to me. ‘‘Freddy, you can 
ride your tricycle if you like.’’ She turned to 
the girls. ‘‘My dears, it’s cool under the trees. 
You may take your skipping-ropes.”’ 

She had evidently something special to say to 
me; and she had adopted the necessary measures 
for keeping the children in front of us, well out 
of hearing. Freddy led the way on his horse on 
three wheels; the girls followed, skipping mer- 
rily. Mrs. Fosdyke opened the business by the 
most embarrassing remark that she could possi- 
bly have made under the circumstances. 

“‘T find that you are acquainted with Mr. 
Sax,’’ she began; ‘‘and I am surprised to hear 
that you dislike him.”’ 

She smiled pleasantly, as if my supposed dis- 
like of Mr. Sax rather amused her. What ‘‘the 
ruling passion’? may be among men, I cannot 
presume to consider. My own sex, however, I 
may claim to understand. The ruling passion 
among women is Conceit. My ridiculous notion 
of my Own consequence was wounded in some 
way. I assumed a position of the loftiest indif- 
ference. 

‘Really, ma’am,”’ I said, ‘‘I can’t undertake 
to answer for any impression that Mr. Sax may 
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have formed. We met by the merest accident. 
I know nothing about him.”’ 

Mrs. Fosdyke eyed me slyly, and appeared to 
be more amused than ever. 

‘‘He is a very odd man,’’ she admitted, ‘“‘but 
I can tell you there is a fine nature under that 
strange surface of his. However,’’ she went on, 
‘“‘T am forgetting that he forbids me to talk 
about him in your presence. When the oppor- 
tunity offers, I shall take my own way of teach- 
ing you two to understand each other: you will 
both be grateful to me when I have succeeded. 
In the meantime, there is a third person who 
will be sadly disappointed to hear that you know 
nothing about Mr. Sax.”’ 

‘*May I ask, ma’am, who the person is?” 

‘Can you keep a secret, Miss Morris? Of 
course you can! The person is Miss Melbury.’’ 

(Miss Melbury was a dark woman. It cannot 
be because I am a fair woman myself—TI hope I 
am above such narrow prejudices as that—but it 
is certainly true that I don’t admire dark women.) 

‘She heard Mr. Sax telling me that you par- 
ticularly disliked him,’’ Mrs. Fosdyke proceeded. 
**And just as you appeared in the hall, she was 
asking me to find out what your reason was. 
My own opinion of Mr. Sax, I ought to tell you, 
doesn’t satisfy her; I am his old friend, and I 
present him of course from my own favorable 
point of view. Miss Melbury is anxious to be 
made acquainted with his faults—and she ex- 
pected you to be a valuable witness against 
him.”’ 
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Thus far we had been walking on. We now 
stopped, as if by common consent, and looked at 
one another. 

In my previous experience of Mrs. Fosdyke, I 
had only seen the more constrained and formal 
side of her character. Without being aware of 
my own success, I had won the mother’s heart 
in winning the goodwill of her children. Con- 
straint now seized its first opportunity of melting 
away; the latent sense of humor in the great 
lady showed itself, while I was inwardly won- 
dering what the nature of Miss Melbury’s extra- 
ordinary interest in Mr. Sax might be. LHasily 
penetrating my thoughts, she satisfied my curi- 
osity without committing herself to a reply in 
words. Her large gray eyes sparkled as they 
rested on my face, and sho hummed the tune of 
the old French song, ‘‘C’est amour, Vamour, 
Vamour!’ There is no disguising it—some- 
thing in this disclosure made me excessively 
angry. Was I angry with Miss Melbury? or 
with Mr. Sax? or with myself? I think it must 
have been with myself. 

Finding that I had nothing to say on my side, 
Mrs. Fosdyke looked at her watch, and remem- 
bered her domestic duties. To my relief, our in- 
terview came to an end. 

“T have a dinner-party to-day,’’ she said, 
‘‘and I have not seen the housekeeper yet. 
Make yourself beautiful, Miss Morris, and join 
us in the drawing-room after dinner.”’ 
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ive 


I worE my best dress; and, in all my life be- 
fore, I never took such pains with my hair. No- 
body will be foolish enough, I hope, to suppose 
that I did this on Mr. Sax’s account. How 
could I possibly care about a man who was little 
better than a stranger tome? No! the person I 
dressed at was Miss Melbury. 

She gave me a look, as I modestly placed myself 
in a corner, which amply rewarded me for the 
time spent on my toilet. The gentlemen came in. 
I looked at Mr. Sax (mere curiosity) under shelter 
of my fan. His appearance was greatly im- 
proved by evening dress. He discovered me in 
my corner, and seemed doubtful whether to ap- 
proach me or not. I was reminded of our first 
odd meeting; and I could not help smiling as I 
called it to mind. Did he presume to think that 
I was encouraging him? Before I could decide 
that question, he took the vacant place on the 
sofa. In any other man—after what had passed 
in the morning—this would have been an auda- 
cious proceeding. He looked so painfully em- 
barrassed, that it became a species of Christian 
duty to pity him. 

‘*Won’t you shake hands?’’ he said, just as he 
had said it at Sandwich. 

I peeped round the corner of my fan at Miss 
Melbury, She was looking at us. I shook 
hands with Mr. Sax. 
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““What sort of sensation is it,’’ he asked, 
“‘when you shake hands with a man whom you 
hate?”’ 

“*T really can’t tell you,’’ I answered inno- 
cently; ‘‘I have never done such a thing.”’ 

‘“You would not lunch with me at Sandwich,”’’ 
_ he protested; ‘‘and, after the humblest apology 
on my part, you won’t forgive me for what I 
did this morning. Do you expect me to believe 
that I am not the special object of your antipa- 
thy? I wish I had never met with you! At my 
age, a man gets angry when he is treated cruelly 
and doesn’t deserve it. You don’t understand 
that, I dare say.”’ 

“‘Oh, yes, Ido. I heard what you said about 
me to Mrs. Fosdyke, and I heard aun bang the 
door when you got out of my way.’ 

He received this reply with every appearance 
of satisfaction. ‘‘So you listened, did you? 
I’m glad to hear that.”’ 

*“Why?’’ 

“Tt shows you take some interest in me, after 
all.’’ 

Throughout this frivolous talk (I only venture 
to report it because it shows that I bore no mal- 
ice on my side) Miss Melbury was looking at us 
like the basilisk of the ancients. She owned to 
being on the wrong side of thirty; and she had a 
little money—but these were surely no reasons 
why she should glare at a poor governess. Had 
_ some secret understanding of the tender sort been 
already established between Mr. Sax and herself? 
She provoked me into trying to find out—espe- 
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cially as the last words he had said offered me 
the opportunity. 

‘“‘T can prove that I feel a sincere interest in 
you,’? I resumed. ‘‘I can resign you to a lady 
who has a far better claim to your attention than 
mine. You are neglecting her shamefully.”’ 

He stared at me with an appearance of bewil- 
derment, which seemed to imply that the attach- 
ment was on the lady’s side, so far. It was of 
course impossible to mention names; I merely 
turned my eyes in the right direction. He 
looked where I looked—and his shyness revealed 
itself, in spite of his resolution to conceal it. 
His face flushed; he looked mortified and sur- 
prised. Miss Melbury could endure it no longer. 
She rose, took a song from the music-stand, and 
approached us. 

‘‘Tam going tosing,’’ she said, handing the 
music to him. ‘‘Please turn over for me, Mr. 
Sax.”’ 

I think he hesitated—but I cannot feel sure 
that I observed him correctly. It matters little. 
With or without hesitation, he followed her to 
the piano. 

Miss Melbury sang—with perfect self-posses- 
sion, and an immense compass of voice. A gen- 
tleman near me said she ought to be on the stage. 
I thought so too. Big as it was, our drawing- 
room was not large enough forher. The gentle- 
man sang next. No voice at all—but so sweet, 
such true feeling! I turned over the leaves for 
him. A dear old lady, sitting near the piano, 
entered into conversation with me. She spoke of 
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the great singers at the beginning of the present 
century. Mr. Sax hovered about, with Miss 
Melbury’s eye on him. I was so entranced by 
the anecdotes of my venerable friend, that I 
could take no notice of Mr. Sax. Later, when 
the dinner-party was over, and we were retiring 
for the night, he still hovered about, and ended 
in offering me a bedroom candle. I immedi- 
ately handed it to Miss Melbury. Really a most 
enjoyable evening! 


VI. 


THE next morning we were startled by an ex- 
traordinary proceeding on the part of one of the 
guests. Mr. Sax had left Carsham Hall by the 
first train—nobody knew why. 

Nature has laid—so, at least, philosophers say 
—some heavy burdens upon women. Do those 
learned persons include in their list the burden 
_ of hysterics? If so, I cordially agree with them. 
It is hardly worth speaking of in my case—a 
constitutional outbreak in the solitude of my 
own room, treated with eau-de-cologne and wa- 
ter, and quite forgotten afterward in the absorb- 
ing employment of education. My favorite 
pupil, Freddy, had been up earlier than the rest 
of us—breathing the morning air in the fruit- 
garden. He had seen Mr. Sax and had asked 
him when he was coming back again. And 
Mr. Sax had said, ‘‘I shall be back again next 
month.’’ (Dear little Freddy !) 

In the meanwhile we, in the schoolroom, had 
the prospect before us of a dull time in an empty 
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house. The remaining guests were to go away 
at the end of the week, their hostess being en- 
gaged to pay a visit to some old friends in 
Scotland. 

During the next three or four days, though I 
was often alone with Mrs. Fosdyke, she never 
said one word on the subject of Mr. Sax. Once 
or twice I caught her looking at me with that 
unendurably significant smile of hers. Miss 
Melbury was equally unpleasant in another 
way. When we accidentally met on the stairs, 
her black eyes shot at me passing glances of 
hatred and scorn. Did these two ladies presume 
to think—? 

No; I abstained from completing that inquiry 
at the time, and I abstain from completing it 
here. 

The end of the week came, and I and the chil- 
dren were left alone at Carsham Hall. 

I took advantage of the leisure hours at my 
disposal to write to Sir Gervase; respectfully in- 
quiring after his health, and informing him that 
T had been again most fortunate in my engage- 
ment as a governess. By return of post an an- 
swer arrived. I eagerly opened it. The first 
lines informed me of Sir Gervase Damian’s 
death. 

The letter dropped from my hand. I looked 
at my little enameled cross. It is not for me to 
say what I felt. Think of all that I owed to 
him; and remember how lonely my lot was in 
the world. I gave the children a holiday; it was 
only the truth to tell them that I was not well. 
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How long an interval passed before I could 
call to mind that I had only read the first lines 
of the letter, 1 am not able to say. When I did 
take it up I was surprised to see that the writing 
covered two pages. Beginning again where I 
had left off, my head, in a moment more, began 
toswim. A horrid fear overpowered me that I 
might not be in my right mind, after I had read 
the first three sentences. Here they are, to an- 
swer for me that I exaggerate nothing :— 

“The will of our deceased client is not yet 
proved. But, with the sanction of the executors, 
I inform you confidentially that you are the per- 
son chiefly interested in it. Sir Gervase Damian 
bequeaths to you, absolutely, the whole of his 
personal property, amounting to the sum of sev- 
enty thousand pounds.”’ 

If the letter had ended there, I really cannot 
imagine what extravagances I might not have 
committed. But the writer (head partner in the 
firm of Sir Gervase’s lawyers) had something 
more to say on his own behalf. The manner in . 
which he said it strung up my nerves in an in- 
stant. I can not, and will not, copy the words 
here. It is quite revolting enough to give the 
substance of them. 

The man’s object was evidently to let me per- 
ceive that he disapproved of the will. So far I 
do not complain of him—he had, no doubt, good 
reason for the view he took. But, in expressing 
his surprise ‘‘at this extraordinary proof of the 
testator’s interest in.a perfect stranger to the 
family,’’ he hinted his suspicion of an influence, 
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on my part, exercised over Sir Gervase, so ut 
terly shameful, that I cannot dwell on the sub- 
ject. The language, I should add, was cun- 
ningly guarded. Even I could see that it would 
bear more than one interpretation, and would 
thus put me in the wrong if I openly resented it. 
But the meaning was plain; and part at least of 
the motive came out in the following sentences: 

“The present Sir Gervase, as you are doubt- 
less aware, is not seriously affected by his fa- 
ther’s will. He is already more liberally pro- 
vided for, as heir under the entail to the whole 
of the landed property. But, to say nothing of 
old friends who are forgotten, there is a surviv- 
ing relative of the late Sir Gervase passed over, 
who is nearly akin to him by blood. In the 
event of this person disputing the will, you will 
of course hear from us again, and refer us to 
your legal adviser.”’ 

The letter ended with an apology for delay in 
writing to me, caused by difficulty in discover- 
ing my address. 

And what did I do?—Write to the rector, or to 
Mrs. Fosdyke, for advice? NotI! 

At first I was too indignant to be able to think 
of what I ought todo. Our post-time was late, 
and my head ached as if it would burst into 
pieces. I had plenty of leisure to rest and com- 
pose myself. When I got cool again, I felt able 
to take my own part, without asking any one to 
help me. 

Even if I had been treated kindly, I should 
certainly not have taken the money when there 
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was a relative living with a claim to it. What 
did J want with a large fortune! To buy a hus- 
band with it, perhaps? No, no! from all that I 
have heard, the great Lord Chancellor was quite 
right when he said that a woman with money at 
her own disposal was ‘“‘either kissed out of it or 
kicked out of it, six weeks after her marriage.’’ 
The one difficulty before me was not to give up 
my legacy, but to express my reply with sufficient 
severity, and at the same time with due regard 
to my own self-respect. Here is what I wrote: 


**S1r—I will not trouble you by attempting to 
express my sorrow on hearing of Sir Gervase 
Damian’s death. You would probably form 
your own opinion on that subject also; and I 
have no wish to be judged by your unenviable 
experience of humanity for the second time. 

‘With regard to the legacy, feeling the sin- 
cerest gratitude to my generous benefactor, I 
nevertheless refuse to receive the money. 

‘*Be pleased to send me the necessary docu- 
ment to sign, for transferring my fortune to that 
relative of Sir Gervase mentioned in your letter. 
The one condition on which I insist is, that no 
expression of thanks shall be addressed to me by 
the person in whose favor I resign the money. 
I do not desire (even supposing that justice is 
done to my motives on this occasion) to be made 
the object of expressions of gratitude for only 
doing my duty.”’ 


So it ended. I may be wrong, but I call that 
strong writing. 

In due course of post a formal acknowledg- 
ment arrived. I was requested to wait for the 
document until the will had been proved, and 
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was informed that my name should be kept 
strictly secret in the interval. On this occasion 
the executors were almost as insolent as the law- 
yer. They felt it their duty to give me time to 
reconsider a decision which had been evidently 
formed on impulse. Ah, how hard men are—at 
least, some of them! I locked up the acknowl- 
edgment in disgust, resolved to think no more 
of it until the time came for getting rid of my 
legacy. I kissed poor Sir Gervase’s little keep- 
sake. While I was still looking at it, the good 
children came in, of their own accord, to ask 
how I was. I was obliged to draw down the 
blind in my room, or they would have seen the 
tears in my eyes. For the first time since my 
mother’s death, I felt the heartache. Perhaps 
the children made me think of the happier time 
when I was a child myself. 


VII. 


THE will had been proved, and I was informed 
that the document was in course of preparation, 
when Mrs. Fosdyke returned from her visit to 
Scotland. 

She thought me looking pale and worn. 

‘The time seems to me to have come,’’ she 
said, ‘‘when I had better make you and Mr. Sax 
understand each other. Have you been think- 
ing penitently of your own bad behavior?”’ 

I felt myself blushing. I had been thinking 
of my conduct to Mr. Sax—and I was heartily 
ashamed of it, too. 

Mrs. Fosdyke went on, half in jest, half in 
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earnest. ‘‘Consult your own sense of propriety ?”’ 
she said. ‘‘Was the poor man to blame for not 
being rude enough to say No, when a lady asked 
him to turn over her music? Could he help it, 
if the same lady persisted in flirting with him? 
He ran away from her the next morning. Did 
you deserve to be told why he left us? Cer- 
tainly not—after the vixenish manner in which 
you handed the bedroom candle to Miss Mel- 
bury. You foolish girl! Do you think I 
couldn’t see that you were in love with him? 
Thank Heaven. he’s too poor to marry you, and ~ 
take you away from my children, for some time 
tocome. There will be a long marriage engage- 
ment, even if he is magnanimous enough to for- 
give you. Shall I ask Miss Melbury to come 
back with him?”’ 

She took pity on me at last, and sat down to 
write to Mr. Sax. His reply, dated from a coun- 
try house some twenty miles distant, announced 
that he would be at Carsham Hall in three days’ 
time. i 

On that third day the legal paper that I was 
to sign arrived by post. It was Sunday morn- 
ing; I was alone in the schoolroom. 

In writing to me, the lawyer had only alluded 
to ‘‘a surviving relative of Sir Gervase, nearly 
akin, to him by blood.’? The document was 
more explicit. It described the relative as be- 
ing a nephew of Sir Gervase, the son of his sis- 
ter. The name followed. 

It was Sextus Cyril Sax. 

I have tried on three different sheets of paper 
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to describe the effect which this discovery pro- 
duced on me—and I have torn them up one after 


another. When I only think of it, my mind ~ 
seems to fall back into the helpless surprise — 


and confusion of that time. After all that had 
passed between us—the man himself being then 
on his way to the house! what would he think 
of me when he saw my name at the bottom of 
the document? what, in Heaven’s name, was I 
to do? 

How long I sat petrified, with the document 
on my lap, I never knew. Somebody knocked 
at the schoolroom door, and looked in and said 
something, and went out again. Then there 
was an interval. Then the door was opened 
again. A hand was laid kindly on my shoul- 
der. JI looked up—and there was Mrs. Fosdyke, 
asking, in the greatest alarm, what was the 
matter with me. 

The tone of her voice roused me into speaking. 
Tcould think of nothing but Mr. Sax; I could 
only say, ‘‘Has he come?”’ 

**Yes—and waiting to see you.”’ 

Answering in those terms, she glanced at the 
paper inmy lap. In the extremity of my help- 
lessness, I acted like a sensible creature at last. 
I told Mrs. Fosdyke all that I have told here. 

She neither moved nor spoke until I had done. 
Her first proceeding, after that, was to take me 
in her arms and give me a kiss. Having so 
far encouraged me, she next spoke of poor Sir 
Gervase. 

‘*We all acted like foals,’’ she announced, ‘‘in 
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needlessly offending him by protesting against 
his second marriage. Idon’t mean you—I mean 
his son, his nephew, and myself. If his second 
marriage made him happy, what business had 
we with the disparity of years between husband 
and wife? I can tell you this, Sextus was the 
first of us to regret what he had done. But for 
his stupid fear of being suspected of an inter- 
ested motive, Sir Gervase might have known 
thore was that much good in his sister’s son.”’ 

She snatched up a copy of the will, which I 
had not even noticed thus far. 

‘‘See what the kind old man says of you,’’ she 
went on, pointing to the words. I could not see 
them; she was obliged to read them forme. ‘J 
leave my money to the one person living whe has 
been more than worthy of the little I have done 
for her, and whose simple unselfish nature I know 
that I can trust.” 

I pressed Mrs. Fosdyke’s hand; I was not able 
to speak. She took up the legal paper next. 

“Do justice to yourself, and be above con- 
temptible scruples,’’ she said. ‘‘Sextus is fond 
enough of you to be almost worthy of the sacri- 
fice that youare making. Sign—and I will sign 
next as the witness.”’ 

I hesitated. 

‘¢What will he think of me?’’ I said. 

“Sign!’? she repeated, ‘‘and we will see to 
that.”’ 

I obeyed. Sheasked forthelawyer’sletter. I 
gave it to her, with the lines which contained. 
the man’s vile insinuation folded down, so that 
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only the words above were visible, which proved 
that I had renounced my legacy, not even know- 
ing whether the person to be benefited was a 
man ora woman. She took this, with the rough 
draft of my own letter, and the signed renuncia- 
tion—and opened the door. 

‘Pray come back, and tell me about it!’ I 
pleaded. 

She smiled, nodded, and went out. 

Oh, what along time passed before I heard the 
long-expected knock at the door! ‘‘Come in,” I 
cried impatiently. 

Mrs. Fosdyke had deceived me. Mr. Sax had 
returned in her place. He closed the door. We 
two were alone. 

He was deadly pale; his eyes, as they rested 
on me, had a wild startled look. With icy cold 
fingers he took my hand, and lifted it in silence 
to his lips. The sight of his agitation encour- 
aged me—I don’t to this day know why, unless 
it appealed in some way to my compassion. I 
was bold enough to look at him. Still silent, he 
placed the letters on the table—and then he laid 
the signed paper beside them. When I saw 
that, I was bolder still. I spoke first. 

“Surely you don’t refuse me?’’ T said. 

He answered, ‘‘I thank you with my whole 
heart; 1 admire you more than words can say. 
But I can’t take it.”’ ° 

** Why not?” 

‘The fortune is yours,’”’ he said gently. ‘‘Re-~ 
member how poor I am, and feel for me if I say 
no more.”’ 
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His head sank on his breast. He stretched 
out one hand, silently imploring me to under- 
stand him. I could endure it no longer. I for- 
got every consideration which a woman, in my 
position, ought to have remembered. Out came 
the desperate words, before I could stop them. 

““You won’t take my gift by itself?’’ I said. 

SON ons 

**Will you take Me with it?”’ 


That evening, Mrs. Fosdyke indulged her sly 
sense of humor in a new way. She handed me 
an almanac. 

“‘After all, my dear,’’ she remarked, ‘‘you 
needn’t be ashamed of having spoken first. You 
have only used the ancient privilege of the sex. 


en 


MR. LISMORE AND THE WIDOW. 


I. 


LATE in the autumn, not many years since, 
a public meeting was held at the Mansion House, 
London, under the direction of the Lord Mayor. 

The list of gentlemen invited to address the 
audience had been chosen with two objects in 
view. Speakers of celebrity, who would rouse 
public enthusiasm, were supported by speakers 
connected with commerce, who would be prac- 
tically useful in explaining the purpose for which 
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the meeting was convened. Money wisely spent 
in advertising had produced the customary result 
—every seat was occupied before the proceedings 
began. 

Among the late arrivals, who had no choice 
but to stand or to leave the hall, were two 
ladies. One of them at once decided on leaving 
the hall. ‘‘I shall go back to the carriage,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and wait for you at thedoor.’? Her friend 
answered, ‘‘I shan’t keep you long. He is ad- 
vertised to support the second Resolution; I want 
to see him—and that is all.”’ 

An elderly gentleman, seated at the end of a 
bench, rose and offered his place to the lady who 
remained. She hesitated to take advantage of 
his kindness, until he reminded her that he had 
heard what she said to her friend. Before the 
third Resolution was proposed, his seat would be 
at his own disposal again. She thanked him, 
and without further ceremony took his place. 
He was provided with an opera-glass, which he 
more than once offered to her, when famous ora- 
tors appeared on the platform; she made no use 
of it until a speaker—known in the City asa 
shipowner—stepped forward to support the sec- 
ond Resolution. 

His name (announced in the advertisements) 
was Ernest Lismore. 

The moment he rose, the lady asked for the 
opera-glass. She kept it to her eyes for such a 
length of time, and with such evident interest in 
Mr. Lismore, that the curiosity of her neigh- 
bors was aroused. Had he anything to say in 
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which a lady (evidently a stranger to him) was 
personally interested? There was nothing in the 
address that he delivered which appealed to the 
enthusiasm of women. He was undoubtedly a 
handsome man, whose appearance proclaimed 
him to be in the prime of life—midway perhaps 
between thirty and forty years of age. But why 
a lady should persist in keeping an opera-glass 
fixed on him all through his speech, was a ques- 
tion which found the general ingenuity at a loss 
for a reply. 

Having returned the glass with an apology, 
the lady ventured on putting a question next. 
‘Did it strike you, sir, that Mr. Lismore seemed 
to be out of spirits?’’ she asked, 

**T can’t say it did, ma’am,”’ 

‘**Perhaps you noticed that he left the platform 
the moment he had done?’’ 

This betrayal of interest in the speaker did not 
’ escape the notice of a lady, seated on the bench 
in front. Before the old gentleman could an- 
swer, she volunteered an explanation. 

“‘T am afraid Mr. Lismore is troubled by anx- 
ieties connected with his business,’’ she said. 
‘‘My husband heard it reported in the City yes- 
terday that he was seriously embarrassed by the 
failure—’”’ 

A loud burst of applause made the end of the 
sentence inaudible. A famous member of Par- 
liament had risen to propose the third Resolu- 
tion. The polite old man took his seat, and the 
lady left the hall to join her friend. 


* *% * % * * % 
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‘“Well, Mrs. Callender, has Mr. Lismore dis- 
appointed you?’’ 

‘War from it! But I have heard a report 
about him which has alarmed me: he is said 
to be seriously troubled about money matters. 
How can I find out his address in the City?” 

‘‘We can stop at the first stationer’s shop we 
pass, and ask to look at the Directory. Are you 
going to pay Mr. Lismore a visit?”’ 

‘*T am going to think about it.”’ 


ti. 


THE next day a clerk entered Mr. Lismore’s 
private room at the office, and. presented a visit- 
ing-card. Mrs. Callender had reflected, and had 
arrived at a decision. Underneath her name 
she had written these explanatory words: ‘‘On 
important business.” 

‘*Does she look as if she wanted money?’’ Mr. 
Lismore inquired. 

**Oh dear, no! She comes in her carriage.”’ 

“*Ts she young or old?’ 

“Old, mine 

To Mr. Lismore—conscious of the disastrous 
influence occasionally exercised over busy men 
by youth and beauty—this was a recommenda- 
tion in itself. He said: ‘‘Show her in.’ 

Observing the lady, as she approached him, 
with the momentary curiosity of a stranger, he 
noticed that she still preserved the remains of 
beauty. She had also escaped the misfortune, 
common to persons at her time of life, of becom- 
ing too fat. Even to a man’s eye, her dress- 
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maker appeared to have made the most of that 
favorable circumstance. Her figure had its de- 
fects concealed, and its remaining merits set off 
to advantage. At the same time she evidently 
held herself above the common deceptions by 
which some women seek to conceal their age. 
She wore her own gray hair; and her complex- 
ion bore the test of daylight. On entering the 
room, she made her apologies with some embar- 
rassment. Being the embarrassment of a stran- 
ger (and not of a youthful stranger), it failed to 
impress Mr. Lismore favorably. 

‘‘Tam afraid I have chosen an inconvenient 
time for my visit,’’ she began. 

‘‘T am at your service,’? he answered a little 
stiffly; ‘‘especially if you will be so kind as to 
mention your business with me in few words.”’ 

She was a woman of some spirit, and that 
reply roused her. 

“T will mention it in one word,” she said 
smartly. ‘‘My business is—gratitude.”’ 

He was completely at a loss to understand 
what she meant, and he said so plainly. In- 
stead of explaining herself, she put a question. 

‘‘Do you remember the night of the eleventh 
of March, between five and six years since?”’ 

He considered for a moment. 

‘‘No,’? he said, ‘‘I don’t remember it. Ex- 
cuse me, Mrs. Callender, I have affairs of my own 
to attend to which cause me some anxiety—”’ 
“Tet me assist your memory, Mr. Lismore; 
and I will leave you to your affairs. On the 
date that I have referred to, you were on your 
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way to the railway-station at Bexmore, to catch 
the night express from the North to London.” 

As a hint that his time was valuable the ship- 
owner had hitherto remained standing. He now 
took his customary seat, and began to listen 
with some interest. Mrs. Callender had pro- 
duced her effect on him already. 

‘“‘It was absolutely necessary,’’ she proceeded, 
‘‘that you should be on board your ship in the 
London Docks at nine o’clock the next morning. 
If you had lost the express, the vessel would 
have sailed without you.”’ 

The expression of his face began to change to 
surprise. ‘‘Who told you that?’’ he asked. 

‘*You shall hear directly. On your way into 
the town, your carriage was stopped by an ob- 
struction on the highroad. The people of Bex- 
more were looking at a house on fire.”’ 

He started to his feet. 

‘‘Good heavens! are you the lady?’’ 

She held up her hand in satirical protest. 

“Gently, sir! You suspected me just now of 
wasting your valuable time. Don’t rashly con- 
clude that Iam the lady, until you find that I 
am acquainted with the circumstances.”’ 

‘Is there no excuse for my failing to recognize 
you?’’? Mr. Lismore asked. ‘‘We were on the 
dark side of the burning house; you were faint- 
ing, and I—”’ 

‘*And you,’’ she interposed, “‘after saving me 
at the risk of your own life, turned a deaf ear to 
my poor husband’s entreaties, when he asked 
you to wait till I had recovered my senses.’’ 
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““Your poor husband? Surely, Mrs. Callen- 
der, he received no serious injury from the fire?”’ 

“The firemen rescued him under circum- 
stances of peril,’’ she answered, ‘‘and at his 
great age he sank under the shock. I have lost 
the kindest and best of men. Do you remember 
how you parted from him—burned and bruised 
in saving me? He liked to talk of it in his last 
illness. ‘At least’ (he said to you), ‘tell me the 
name of the man who has preserved my wife 
from a dreadful death.” You threw your card 
to him out of the carriage window, and away 
you went at a gallop to catch your train! In all 
the years that have passed I have kept that card, 
and have vainly inquired for my brave sea-cap- 
tain. Yesterday I saw your name on the list of 
speakers at the Mansion House. Need I say that 
I attended the meeting? Need I tell you now 
why I come here and interrupt you in business 
hours?’’ 

She held out her hand. Mr. Lismore took it 
in silence, and pressed it warmly. 

‘“‘You have not done with me yet,”’ she re- 
sumed with a smile. ‘‘Do you remember what 
I said of my errand, when I first came in?’”’ 

‘‘VYou said it was an errand of gratitude.”’ 

‘“‘Something more than the gratitude which 
only says ‘Thank you,’ ”’ she added. ‘‘Before I 
explain myself, however, I want to know what 
you have been doing, and how it was that my 
inquiries failed to trace you after that terrible 
night.”’ 

The appearance of depression which Mrs. Cal- 
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lender had noticed at the public meeting showed 
itself again in Mr. Lismore’s face. He sighed 
as he answered her. 

““My story has one merit,’’ he said; “‘it is soon 
told. I cannot wonder that you failed to dis- 
cover me. In the first place, I was not captain 
of my ship at that time; I was only mate. In 
the second place, I inherited some money, and 
ceased to lead a sailor’s life, in less than a year 
from the night of the fire. You will now under- 
stand what obstacles were in the way of your 
tracing me. With my little capital I started 
successfully in business as a ship-owner. At 
the time, I naturally congratulated myself on 
my own good fortune. We little know, Mrs. 
Callender, what the future has in store for us.”’ 

He stopped. His handsome features hard- 
ened—as if he was suffering (and concealing) 
pain. Before it was possible to speak to him, 
there was a knock at the door. Another visitor, 
without an appointment, had called; the clerk 
appeared again, with a card and a message. 

“The gentleman begs you will see him, sir. 
He has something to tell you which is too im- 
portant to be delayed.’’ 

Hearing the message, Mrs. Callender rose im- 
mediately. 

“Tt is enough for to-day that we understand 
each other,’’ she said. ‘‘Have you any engage- 
ment to-morrow, after the hours of business?’’ 

**None.”’ 

She pointed to her card on the writing-table. 
‘“Will you come to me to-morrow evening at 
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that address? Iam like the gentleman who has 
just called; I, too, have my reason for wishing 
to see you.”’ 

He gladly accepted the invitation. Mrs. Cal 
lender stopped him as he opened the door for her. 

‘Shall I offend you,’’ she said, ‘‘if I ask a 
strange question before I go? I have a better 
motive, mind, than mere curiosity. Are you 
married ?’” 

£°Nio.” 

“Yorgive me again,’? she resumed. ‘‘At my 
age, you cannot possibly misunderstand me; and 
yet—”’ 

She hesitated. Mr. Lismore tried to give her 
confidence. ‘‘Pray don’t stand on ceremony, 
Mrs. Callender. Nothing that you can ask me 
need be prefaced by an apology.”’ 

Thus encouraged, she ventured to proceed. 

“You may be engaged to be married?”’ she 
suggested. ‘‘Or you may be in love?”’ 

He found it impossible to conceal his surprise. 
But he answered without hesitation. 

“‘There is no such bright prospect in my 
life,’? he said. ‘‘I am not even in love.”’ 

She left him with a little sigh. It sounded 
like a sigh of relief. 

Ernest Lismore was thoroughly puzzled. 
What could be the old lady’s object in ascer- 
taining that he was still free from a matrimo- 
nial engagement? If the idea had occurred to 
him in time, he might have alluded to her do- 
mestic life, and might have asked if she had 
children? With a little tact he might have 
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discovered more than this. She had described 
her feeling toward him as passing the ordinary 
limits of gratitude; and she was evidently rich 
enough to be above the imputation of a mer- 
cenary motive. Did she propose to brighten 
those dreary prospects to which he had alluded 
in speaking of his own life? When he presented 
himself at her house the next evening, would 
she introduce him to a charming daughter? 

He smiled as the idea occurred to him. ‘‘An 
appropriate time to be thinking of my chances 
of marriage!’ he said to himself. ‘‘In another 
month I may be a ruined man.”’ 


188 


THE gentleman who had so urgently requested 
an interview was a devoted friend—who had ob- 
tained a means of helping Ernest at a serious 
crisis in his affairs. 

It had been truly reported that he was in a po- 
sition of pecuniary embarrassment, owing to the 
failure of a mercantile house with which he had 
been intimately connected. Whispers affecting 
his own solvency had followed on the bank- 
_ ruptcy of the firm. He had already endeavored 
to obtain advances of money on the usual condi- 
tions, and had been met by excuses for delay. 
His friend had now arrived with a letter of in- 
troduction to a capitalist, well known in com- 
mercial circles for his daring speculations and 
for his great wealth. 

Looking at the letter, Ernest observed that the 
envelope was sealed. In spite of that ominous 
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innovation on established usage, in cases of per- 
sonal introduction, he presented the letter. On 
this occasion, he was not put off with excuses. 
The capitalist flatly declined to discount Mr. 
Lismore’s bills, unless they were backed by re- 
sponsible names. 

Ernest made a last effort. 

He applied for help to two mercantile men 
whom he had assisted in their difficulties, and 
whose names would have satisfied the money- 
lender. They were most sincerely sorry—but 
they, too, refused. 

The one security that he could offer was. open, 
it must be owned, to serious objections on the 
score of risk. He wanted an advance of twenty 
thousand pounds, secured on a homeward-bound 
ship and cargo. But the vessel was not insured; 
and, at that stormy season, she was already more 
than a month overdue. Could grateful col- 
leagues be blamed if they forgot their obliga- 
tions when they were asked to offer pecuniary 
help to a merchant in this situation? Ernest re- 
turned to his office, without money and without 
credit. 

A man threatened by ruin is in no state of 
mind to keep an engagement at a lady’s tea- 
table, Ernest sent a letter of apology to Mrs. 
Callender, alleging extreme pressure of business 
as the excuse for breaking his engagement. 

‘“‘Am 1 to wait for an answer, sir?’’ the mes- 
senger asked. ; 

‘No; you are merely to leave the letter.” 
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IV. 


In an hour’s time—to Ernest’s astonishment— 
the messenger returned with a reply. 

“The lady was just going out, sir, when I 
rang at the door,’ he explained, ‘‘and she took 
the letter from me herself. She didn’t appear to 
know your handwriting, and she asked me who 
Icame from. When I mentioned your name, I 
was ordered to wait.”’ 

Ernest opened the letter. 


“DEAR Mr. LismMoRE—One of us must speak 
out, and your letter of apology forces me to be 
that one. If you are really so proud and so dis- 
trustful as you seem to be, I shall offend you. 
If not, I shall prove myself to be your friend. 

‘*Your excuse is ‘pressure of business.’ The 
truth (as I have good reason to believe) is ‘want 
of money.’ I heard a stranger, at that public 
meeting, say that you were seriously embar- 
rassed by some failure in the City. 

‘““Let me tell you what my own pecuniary 
position is in two words. I am the childless 
widow of a rich man—”’ 


Ernest paused. His’ anticipated discovery of 
Mrs. Callender’s ‘‘charming daughter’? was in 
his mind for the moment. ‘‘That little romance 
must return to the world of dreams,’”’ he thought 
—and went on with the letter. 


‘After what I owe to you, I don’t regard it 
as repaying an obligation—I consider myself as 
merely performing a duty when I offer to assist 
you by a loan of money. 
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*“Wait a little before you throw my letter into 
the waste-paper basket. 

‘Circumstances (which it is impossible for me 
to mention before we meet) put it out of my 
power to help you—unless I attach to my most 
sincere offer of service a very unusual and very 
embarrassing condition. If you are on the brink 
of ruin, that misfortune will plead my excuse— 
and your excuse, too, if you accept the loan on 
my terms. In any case, I rely on the sympathy 
and forbearance of the man to whom I owe my 
life. 

‘After what I have now written, there is only 
one thing to add. I beg to decline accepting 
your excuses; and I shall expect to see you to- 
morrow evening, as we arranged. Iam an ob- 
stinate old woman—but I am also your faithful 
friend and servant, Mary CALLENDER.”’ 


Ernest looked up from the letter. ‘‘What can 
this possibly mean?’’ he wondered. 

But_he was too sensible a man to be content 
with wondering—he decided on keeping his en- 
gagement. 


Vv. 


Wuat Doctor Johnson called ‘‘the insolence 
of wealth’’ appears far more frequently in the 
houses of the rich than in the manners of the 
rich. The reason is plain enough. Personal 
ostentation is, in the very nature of it, ridicu- 
lous. But the ostentation which exhibits mag- 
nificent pictures, priceless china, and splendid 
furniture, can purchase good taste to guide it, 
and can assert itself without affording the small- 
est opening for a word of depreciation, or a look 
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of contempt. If I am worth a million of money, 
and if I am dying to show it, I don’t ask you to 
look at me—I ask you to look at my house. 

Keeping his engagement with Mrs. Callender, 
Ernest discovered that riches might be lavishly 
and yet modestly used. 

In crossing the hall and ascending the stairs, 
look where he might, his notice was insensibly 
won by proofs of the taste which is not to be 
purchased, and the wealth which uses but never 
exhibits its purse. Conducted by a man-servant 
to the landing on the first floor, he found a maid 
at the door of the boudoir waiting to announce 
him. Mrs. Callender advanced to welcome her 
guest, in a simple evening dress perfectly suited 
to her age. All that had looked worn and faded 
in her fine face, by daylight, was now softly ob- 
scured by shaded lamps. Objects of beauty sur- 
rounded her, which glowed with subdued radi- 
ance from their background of sober color. The 
influence of appearances is the strongest of all 
outward influences, while it lasts. For the mo- 
ment, the scene produced its impression on 
Ernest, in spite of the terrible anxieties which 
consumed him. Mrs: Callender, in his office, 
was a woman who had stepped out of her ap- 
propriate sphere. Mrs. Callender, in her own 
house, was a woman who had risen to a new 
place in his estimation. 

‘“‘T am afraid you don’t thank me for forcing 
you to keep your engagement,’’ she said, with 
her friendly tones and her pleasant smile. 

“Indeed I do thank you,’’ he replied. ‘Your 
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beautiful house and your gracious welcome have 
persuaded me into forgetting my troubles—for 
a while.” 

The smile passed away from her face. ‘‘Then 
it is true,’’ she said gravely. 

**Only too true.”’ 

She led him toa seat beside her, and waited 
to speak again until her maid had brought in the 
tea. 

‘‘Have you read my letter in the same friendly 
spirit in which I wrote it?’’ she asked, when they 
were alone again. 

‘*T have read your letter gratefully, but—’’ 

**But you don’t know yet what I have to say. 
Let us understand each other before we make 
any objections on either side. Will you tell me 
what your present position is—at its worst? I 
can and will speak plainly when my turn comes, 
if you will honor me with your confidence. Not 
if it distresses you,’’ she added, observing him 
attentively. 

He was ashamed of his hesitation—and he 
made amends for it. 

“Do you thoroughly understand me?’’ he 
asked, when the whole truth had been laid be- 
fore her without reserve. 

She summed up the result in her own words. 

‘If your overdue ship returns safely, within a 
month from this time, you can borrow the money 
you want, without difficulty. If the ship is lost, 
you have no alternative (when the end of the 
month comes) but to accept a loan from me or to 
suspend payment. Is that the hard truth?”’ 
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“Sigape? 

‘“‘And the sum you require is—twenty thou- 
sand pounds?’’ 

¥ es? 

“‘T have twenty times as much money as that, 
Mr. Lismore, at my sole disposal—on one condi- 
tion.”’ 

‘The condition alluded to in your letter?” 

ce Yes. 3-2 

“Does the fulfillment of the condition depend 
in some way on any decision of mine?”’ 

‘‘It depends entirely on you.”’ 

That answer closed his lips. 

With a composed manner and a steady hand 
she poured herself out a cup of tea. 

“T conceal it from you,’’ she said; “‘but I 
want confidence. Here’? (she pointed to the 
cup) ‘‘is the friend of women, rich or poor, 
when they are in trouble. What I have now to 
say obliges me to speak in praise of myself. . I 
don’t like it—let me get it over as soon as I can. 
My husband was very fond of me: he had the 
most absolute confidence in my discretion, and 
in my sense of duty to him and to myself. His 
last words, before he died, were words that 
thanked me for making the happiness of his life. 
As soon as I had in some degree recovered, after 
the affliction that had fallen on me, his lawyer 
and executor produced a copy of his will, and 
said there were two clauses in it which my hus- 
band had expressed a wish that I should read. 
It is needless to say that I obeyed.’’ 

She still controlled her agitation—but she was 
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now unable to conceal it. Ernest made an at- 
tempt to spare her. 

‘‘Am I concerned in this?’’ he asked. 

“Yes. Before I tell you why, I want to know 
what you would do—in a certain case which I 
am unwilling even to suppose. I have heard of 
men, unable to pay the demands made on them, 
who began business again, and succeeded, and 
in course of time paid their creditors.’’ 

“‘And you want to know if there is any likeli- 
hood of my following their example?’’ he said. 
*‘Have-you also heard of men who have made 
that second effort—who have failed again—and 
who have doubled the debts they owed to their 
brethren in business who trusted them? I knew 
one of those men myself. He committed suicide.”’ . 

She laid her hand for a moment on his. 

‘“‘T understand you,’’ she said. ‘“‘If ruin 
comes—”’ 

‘Tf ruin comes,’’ he interposed, ‘‘a man with- 
out money and without credit can make but one 
last atonement. Don’t speak of it now.”’ 

She looked at him with horror. 

*T didn’t mean that!’ she said. 

“Shall we go back to what you read in the 
will?’ he suggested. 

‘“‘Yes—if you will give me a minute to com- 
pose myself.’’ 


y VI. 


In less than the minute she had asked for, 


Mrs. Callender was calm enough to go on. 
“‘T now possess what is called a life-interest in 
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my husband’s fortune,’’ she said. ‘‘The money 
is to be divided, at my death, among charitable 
institutions; excepting a certain event—”’ 

‘“Which is provided for in the will?’’? Ernest 
added, helping her to go on. 

“Yes. I am to be absolute mistress of the 
whole of the four hundred thousand pounds—”’ 
her voice dropped, and her eyes looked away 
from him as she spoke the next words—‘‘on this 
one condition, that I marry again.”’ 

He looked at her in amazement. 

“Surely I have mistaken you,’’ he said. 
“You mean on this one condition, that you do 
not marry again?”’ 

‘“‘No, Mr. Lismore; I mean exactly what I 
have said. You now know that the recovery of 
your credit and your peace of mind rests entirely 
with yourself.’’ 

After a moment of reflection he took her hand 
and raised it respectfully to his lips. ‘‘You are 
a noble woman!”’ he said. 

She made no reply. With drooping head and 
downcast eyes she waited for his decision. He 
accepted his responsibility. 

‘*T must not, and dare not, think of the hard- 
ship of my own position,’’ he said; ‘‘I owe it to 
you to speak without reference to the future that 
may be in store for me. No man can be worthy 
of the sacrifice which your generous forgetful- 
ness, of yourself is willing to make. I respect 
you; [admire you; I thank you with my whole 
heart. Leave me to my fate, Mrs. Callender— 
and let me go.”’ 
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He rose. She stopped him by a gesture. 

“A young woman,”’ she answered, ‘‘would 
shrink from saying—what I, as an old woman, 
mean to say now. I refuse to leave you to your 
fate. I ask you to prove that you respect me, 
admire me, and thank me with your whole heart. 
Take one day to think—and let me hear the re- 
sult. You promise me this?”’ ; 

He promised. ‘‘Now go,’’ she said. 


VItI. 


NEXT morning Ernest received a letter from 
Mrs. Callender. She wrote to him as follows: 


‘‘There are some Considerations which I ought 
to have mentioned yesterday evening, before you 
left my house. 

‘“‘T ought to have reminded you—if you con- 
sent to reconsider your decision—that the cir- 
cumstances do not require you to pledge yourself 
to me absolutely. : 

‘‘At my age, I can with perfect propriety as- 
sure you that I regard our marriage simply and 
solely as a formality which we must fulfill, if I 
am to carry out my intention of standing be- 
tween you and ruin. 

‘‘Therefore—if the missing ship appears in 
time, the only reason for the marriage is at an 
end. Weshall be as good friends as. ever; with- 
out the encumbrance of a formal tie to bind us. 

“Tn the other event, I should ask you to sub- 
mit to certain restrictions which, remembering 
my position, you will understand and excuse. 

‘““We are to live together, it is unnecessary to 
say, as mother and son. The marriage cere- 
mony is to be strictly private; and you are so to 
arrange your affairs that, immediately after- 
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ward, we leave England for any foreign place 
which you prefer. Some of my friends, and 
(perhaps) some of your friends, will certainly 
misinterpret our motives—if we stay in our own 
country—in a manner which would be unen- 
durable to a woman like me. 

‘‘As to our future lives, I have the most per- 
fect confidence in you, and I should leave you in 
the same position of independence which you 
occupy now. When you wish for my company, 
you will always be. welcome. At other times, 
you are your own master. I live on my side of 
the house, and you live on yours—and I am to 
be allowed my hours of solitude every day, in 
the pursuit of musical occupations, which have 
been happily associated with all my past life, 
and which I trust confidently to your indulgence. 

‘A last word, to remind you of what you may 
be too kind to think of yourself. 

‘* At my age, you cannot, in the course of Nat- 
ure, be troubled by the society of a grateful old 
woman for many years. You are young enough 
to look forward to another marriage, which shall 
be something more than a mere form. Even if 
you meet with the happy woman in my lifetime, 
honestly tell me of it—and I promise to tell her 
that she has only to wait. 

“In the meantime, don’t think, because I write 
composedly, that I write heartlessly. You 
pleased and interested me, when I first saw 
you, at the public meeting. I don’t think I 
could have proposed, what you call this sacrifice 
of myself, to a man who had personally repelled 
me—though I might have felt my debt of grati- 
tude as sincerely as ever. Whether your ship 
is saved, or whether your ship is lost, old Mary 
Callender likes you—and owns it without false 
shame. 

“‘Let me have your answer this evening, either 
personally or by letter—whichever you like best.” 
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VIII. 


Mrs. CALLENDER received a written answer 
long before the evening. It said much in few 
words: 

‘‘A man impenetrable to kindness might be 


able to resist your letter. I am not that man. 
Your great heart has conquered me.’’ 


The few formalities which precede marriage 
by special license were observed by Ernest. 
While the destiny of their future lives was still 
in suspense, an unacknowledged feeling of em- 
barrassment, on either side, kept Ernest and 
Mrs. Callender apart. Every day brought the 
lady her report of the state of affairs in the City, 
written always in the same words: ‘‘No news of 
the ship.”’ 

hl IX. 

On the day before the shipowner’s liabilities 
became due, the terms of the report from the 
City remained unchanged—and the special 
license was put to its contemplated use. Mrs. 
Callender’s lawyer and Mrs. Callender’s maid 
were the only persons trusted with the secret. 
Leaving the chief clerk in charge of the busi- 
ness, with every pecuniary demand on his em- 
ployer satisfied in full, the strangely married pair 
quitted England. 

They arranged to wait for a few days in Paris, 
to receive any letters of importance which might 
have been addressed to Ernest in the interval. 
On the evening of their arrival, a telegram from 
London was waiting at their hotel. It an- 
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nounced that the missing ship had passed up 
Channel— undiscovered in a fog, until she 
reached the Downs—on the day before Ernest’s 
liabilities fell due. 

‘Do you regret it?’’ Mrs. Lismore said to her 
husband. 

‘‘Not for a moment!’’ he answered. 

They decided on pursuing their journey as far 
as Munich. 

Mrs. Lismore’s taste for music was matched 
by Ernest’s taste for painting. In his leisure 
hours he cultivated the art, and delighted in it. 
The picture-galleries of Munich were almost the 
only galleries in Europe which he had not seen. 
True to the engagements to which she had 
pledged herself, his wife was willing to go 
wherever it might please him to take her. The 
one suggestion she made was, that they should 
hire furnished apartments. If they lived at an 
hotel, friends of the husband or the wife (visitors 
like themselves to the famous city) might see 
their names in the book, or might meet them at 
the door. 

They were soon established in a house large 
enough to provide them with every accommoda- 
tion which they required. 

Ernest’s days were passed in the galleries; 
Mrs. Lismore remaining at home, devoted to her 
music, until it was time to go out with her hus- 
band for a drive. Living together in perfect 
amity and concord, they were nevertheless not 
living happily. Without any visible reason for 
the change, Mrs. Lismore’s spirits were de- 
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pressed. On the one occasion when Ernest no- 
ticed it she made an effort to be cheerful, which 
it distressed him to see. He allowed her to 
think that she had relieved him of any further 
anxiety. Whatever doubts he might feel were 
doubts delicately concealed from that time forth. 

But when two people are living together in a 
state of artificial tranquillity, it seems to be a law 
of Nature that the element of disturbance gathers 
unseen, and that the outburst comes inevitably 
with the lapse of time. 

In ten days from the date of their arrival at 
Munich, the crisis came. Ernest returned later 
than usual from the picture-gallery, and—for the 
first time in his wife’s experience—shut himself 
up in his own room. 

He appeared at the dinner-hour with a futile 
excuse. Mrs. Lismore waited until the servant 
had withdrawn. ‘‘Now, Ernest,’’ she said, ‘‘it’s 
time to tell me the truth.’’ 

Her manner, when she said those few words, 
took him by surprise. She was unquestionably 
confused; and, instead of looking at him, she 
trifled with the fruit on her plate. Embarrassed 
on his side, he could only answer: 

“‘T have nothing to tell.”’ 

‘“‘Were there many visitors at the gallery?” 
she asked. 

‘‘About the same as usual.”’ 

‘Any that you particularly noticed?’’ she 
went on. ‘‘I mean, among the ladies.”’ 

He laughed uneasily. ‘‘You forget how in- 
terested I am in the pictures,’’ he said. 
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There was a pause. She looked up at him— 
and suddenly looked away again. But he saw | 
it plainly: there were tears in her eyes. 

‘“‘Do you mind turning down the gas?’’ she 
said. ‘‘My eyes have been weak all day.’’ 

He complied with her request—the more read- 
ily, having his own reasons for being glad to 
escape the glaring scrutiny of the light. 

“‘T think I will rest a little on the sofa,’’ she 
resumed. In the position which he occupied, his 
back would have been now turned on her. She 
stopped him when he tried to move his chair. 
*‘T would rather not look -at you, Ernest,’’ she 
said, ‘‘when you have lost confidence in me.”’ 

Not the words, but the tone, touched all that 
was generous and noble in his nature. He left 
his place, and knelt beside her—and opened to 
her his whole heart. 

“Am I not unworthy of you?’’ he asked, when 
it was over. 

She pressed his hand in silence. 

**T should be the most ungrateful wretch liv- 
ing,’’ he said, ‘‘if I did not think of you, and 
you only, now that my confession is made. We 
will leave Munich to-morrow—and, if resolution 
can help me, I will only remember the sweetest 
woman my eyes ever looked on as the creature 
of a dream.”’ 

She hid her face on his breast, and reminded 
him of that letter of her writing, which had de- 
cided the course of their lives. 

‘When I thought you might meet the happy 
woman in my life-time, I said to you, ‘Tell me 
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of it—and I promise to tell her that she has only 
to wait.’ Time must pass, Ernest, before it 
can be needful to perform my promise. But you 
might let me see her. If you find her in the gal- 
lery to-morrow, you might bring her here.’’ 

Mrs. Lismore’s request met with no refusal. 
Ernest was only at a loss to know how to grant it. 

**You tell me she is a copyist of pictures,’’ his 
wife reminded him. ‘‘She will be interested in 
hearing of the portfolio of drawings by the great 
French artists which I bought for you in Paris. 
Ask her to come and see them, and to tell you if 
she can make some copies. And say, if you like, 
that I shall be glad to become acquainted with 
her.’’ 

He felt her breath beating fast on his bosom. 
In the fear that she might lose all control over 
herself, he tried to relieve her by speaking light- 
ly. ‘*‘What an invention yours is!’’ he said. 
“If my wife ever tries to deceive me, I shall be 
a mere child in her hands.”’ 

She rose abruptly from the sofa—kissed him 
on the forehead—and said wildly, ‘‘I shall be 
better in bed!’’ Before he could move or speak, 
she had left him. 


XxX. 


THE next morning he knocked at the door of 
his wife’s room and asked how she had passed 
the night. 

“T have slept badly,’’ she answered, ‘‘and I 
must beg you to excuse my absence at breakfast- 
time.’’ She called him back as he was about to 
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withdraw. ~ ‘‘Remember,”’ she said, ‘‘when you 

return from the gallery to-day, I expect that you 

will not return alone.”’ u, : 
* * * * * * * 

Three hours later he was at homeagain. The 
young lady’s services as a copyist were at his 
disposal; she had returned with him to look at 
the drawings. 

The sitting-room was empty when they entered 
it. He rang for his wife’s maid—and was in- 
formed that Mrs. Lismore had gone out. Refus- 
ing to believe the woman, he went to his wife’s 
apartments. She was not to be found. 

When he returned to the sitting-room, the 
young lady was not unnaturally offended. He 
could make allowances for her being a little out 
of temper at the slight that had been put on her; 
but he was inexpressibly disconcerted by the 
manner—almost the coarse manner—in which 
she expressed herself. 

‘‘T have been talking to your wife’s maid, 
while you have been away,” she said. ‘‘I find 
you have married an old lady for her money. 
She is jealous of me, of course?”’ 

““Let me beg you to alter your opinion,’ he 
answered. ‘‘You are wronging my wife; she is 
incapable of any such feeling as you attribute to 
her.”’ 

The young lady laughed. ‘‘At any rate you 
are a good husband,”’ she said satirically. ‘‘Sup- 
pose you own the truth? Wouldn’t you like her 
better if she was young and pretty like me?’’ 

He was not merely surprised—he was dis- 
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gusted. Her beauty had so completely fasci- 
-nated him, when he first saw her, that the idea 
of associating any want of refinement and good 
breeding with such a charming creature never 
entered his mind. The disenchantment to him 
was already so complete that he was even dis- 
agreeably affected by the tone of her voice: it 
was almost as repellent to him as the exhibition 
of unrestrained bad temper which she seemed 
perfectly careless to conceal. 

“*T confess you surprise me,”’ he said, coldly. 

The reply produced no effect on her. On the 
contrary, she became more insolent than ever. 

‘‘T have a fertile fancy,’’ she went on, ‘‘and 
your absurd way of taking a joke only encour- 
ages me! Suppose you could transform this 
sour old wife of yours, who has insulted me, 
into the sweetest young creature that ever lived, 
by only holding up your finger—wouldn’t you do 
ree? 

This passed the limits of his endurance. ‘‘I 
have no wish,’’ he said, ‘‘to forget the consider- 
ation which is due toa woman. You leave me 
but one alternative.’’ He rose to go out of the 
room. 

She ran to the door as he spoke, and placed 
herself in the way of his going out. 

He signed to her to let him pass. 

She suddenly threw her arms round his neck, 
kissed him passionately, and whispered, with 
her lips at his ear: ‘“‘Oh, Ernest, forgive me! 
Could I have asked you to marry me for my 
money if I had not taken refuge in a disguise?”’ 
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xi. 
WHEN he had sufficiently recovered to think, 
he put her back from him. ‘‘Is there an end of 


the deception now?’’ he asked, sternly. ‘‘Am 
I to trust you in your new character?”’ 

‘You are not to be harder on me than I de- 
serve,’’ she answered, gently. ‘‘Did you ever 
hear of an actress named Miss Max?’’ 

He began to understand her. ‘‘Forgive me if 
I spoke harshly,’’ he said. ‘‘You have put me 
to a severe trial.”’ 

She burst into tears. ‘‘Love,’’ she murmured, 
‘tis my only excuse.”’ 

From that moment she had won her pardon. 
He took her hand, and made her sit by him. 

“*Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘I have heard of Miss Max, 
and of her wonderful powers of personation— 
and I have always regretted not having seen her 
while she was on the stage.”’ 

‘**Did you hear anything more of her, Ernest?’’ 

‘*Yes, I heard that she was a pattern of modesty 
and good conduct, and that she gave up her pro- 
fession, at the height of her success, to marry an 
old man.”’ 

‘Will you come with me to my room?” she 
asked. ‘‘I have something there which I wish 
to show you.”’ 

It was the copy of her husband’s will. 

‘‘Read the lines, Ernest, which begin at the 
top of the page. Let my dead husband speak 
for me.”’ 

The lines ran thus: 
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““My motive in marrying Miss Max must be 
stated in this place, in justice to her—and, I will 
venture to add, in justice to myself. I felt the 
sincerest sympathy for her position. She was 
without father, mother, or friends; one of the 
poor forsaken ehildren, whom the mercy of the 
Foundling Hospital provides witha home. Her 
after life on the stage was the life of a virtuous 
woman: persecuted by profligates; insulted by 
some of the baser creatures associated with her, 
to whom she was an object of envy. I offered 
her a home, and the protection of a father—on 
the only terms which the world would recognize 
as worthy of us. My experience of her since 
our marriage has been the experience of unvary- 
ing goodness, sweetness, and sound sense. She 
has behaved so nobly, in a trying position, that 
I wish her (even in this life) to have her reward. 
I entreat her to make a second choice in mar- 
riage, which shall not be a mere form. I firmly 
believe that she will choose well and wisely— 
that she will make the happiness of a man who 
is worthy of her—and that, as wife and mother, 
she will set an example of inestimable value 
in the social sphere that she occupies. In proof 
of the heartfelt sincerity with which I pay my 
tribute to her virtues, I add to this my will the 
clause that follows.”’ 


With the clause that followed, Ernest was al- 
ready acquainted. 

‘“Will you now believe that I never loved till 
I saw your face for the first time?’’ said his wife. 
‘‘T had no experience to place me on my guard 
against the fascination—the madness some people 
might call it—which possesses a woman when 
all her heart is given toa man. Don’t despise 
me, my dear! Remember that I had to save you 
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from disgrace and ruin. Besides, my old stage 
remembrances tempted me. I had acted in a 
play in which the heroine did—what I have done! 
It didn’t end with me, as it did with her in the 
story. She was represented as rejoicing in the 
success of her disguise. J have known some 
miserable hours of doubt and shame since our 
marriage. When I went to meet you in my 
own person at the picture-gallery — oh, what 
relief, what joy I felt, when I saw how you ad- 
mired me-—it was not because I could no longer 
carry on the disguise. I was able to get hours 
of rest from the effort; not only at night, but in 
the daytime, when I was shut up in my retire- 
ment in the music-room; and when my maid 
kept watch against discovery. No, my love! I 
hurried on the disclosure, because I could no 
longer endure the hateful triumph of my own 
deception. Ah, look at that witness against 
me! I can’t bear even to see it!” 

She abruptly left him. The drawer that she 
had opened to take out the copy of the will also 
contained the false gray hair which she had dis- 
carded. It had only that moment attracted her 
notice. She snatched it up, and turned to the 
fireplace. 

Ernest took it from her, before she could de 
stroy it. ‘‘Give it to me,’’ he said. 

Wow? * 

He drew her gently to his bosom, and answered : 
**T must not forget my old wife.”’ 


END OF VOLUME TEN. 
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